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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scretaror is informed that the sin- 
gular epitaph of the Gounter family in 
Racton church, Sussex, was printed in 
our Magazine for June 1840. We are not 
aware where a perfect copy is likely to be 
preserved, as that in the Burrell MSS. is 
nearly as imperfect as the original ap- 
pears to have been in 1835. 

The death of ‘ Miss Betsy Austin” took 
place at Barbados 16th January, 1848, 
and not November, as stated in p. 222. 
The author of ‘‘ Adventures in Mexico,’’ 
published in January last year, says, — 
‘“*Amongst the celebrated of Barbados 
whom I deemed it my duty to visit was 
the renowned Betsy Austin, once (in the 
days when the late King William was a 
jolly mid.) the pride of the ’Badian dignity 
balls, but now in ‘the sere and yellow 
leaf,’ fat as a turtle. I found the ancient 
beauty sitting in the verandah of her house, 
surrounded by a dozen sable and yellow 
handmaidens, who were engaged in pick- 
ling and preserving West India fruits. 
She insisted on my joining her in a san- 
garee, which was prepared in a tumbler 
holding about half a gallon; and shaking 
my hand at parting, being crying drunk, 
slobbered out a ‘ Gar bless you, sar! hab 
notin to do wid Car’line Lee,’ which 
Caroline Lee is own sister to Betsy, but 
guilty of keeping an opposition house, and 
hence the warning.’’—J. T. 

P. 444. For Wennan read Hennah. 
Lieut. Hennah was the son of a Lieut. 
Hennah who was engaged in the battle of 
Trafalgar. He has left a widow and six 
children wholly unprovided for; a seventh 
child, dying at the same time, was interred 
in the same grave. 

P. 440. Mrs. Gibson of Quernmore is 
misdescribed. She was a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Stanley of Alderley, sister to the 
present Lord and the Bishop of Norwich. 
She never had any issue, and was second 
wife to Mr. Gibson, whose first wife was 
a Wilson of Dalham Tower. 

Slalistics of Cholera in Glasqow.— 
At a recent meeting of the Glasgow 
town council, Dr. Strang, the city cham- 
berlain, presented a report regarding the 
extent to which cholera has prevailed in 
the city. From the 14th Nov. till the 


22d of March, when cholera entirely dis- 
appeared, the number of deaths was 8,107. 
Of these, 3,777 were deaths from cholera, 
being about double the number reported 
to the Board of Health in London. 4,330 
were deaths from all other diseases. From 
these tables it also appears that the deaths 
from all diseases other than cholera have 
increased rather than diminished during 
the prevalence of this epidemic ; and that 
in Glasgow, as well as in Edinburgh, 
there is of late a gradually increasing rate 
ef mortality, which may be fairly attri- 
buted to the increase of Irish immigration, 
with its concomitant misery, destitution, 
and pauperism. 


LIBRARY OF M. LIBRI. 

A valuable collection of books belonging 
to M. Libri, and to some of which unsub- 
stantiated claims had been made by the 
French government, was sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson on Feb. 19-23. It 
is seldom that fifteen hundred lots of such 
beauty and rarity come to the hammer at 
the same time, or fetch such good prices. 
The books were in uniformly good condi- 
tion, and a great many of them finely 
bound. The catalogue was published some 
time since, and widely circulated, with 
fuller descriptions than usual of the indi- 
vidual copies. The names of the former 
possessors, whether Francis I., Diana of 
Poictiers, De Thou, D’Esling, or others, 
were announced ; thus identifying the co- 
pies, and giving public notice to all who 
might suppose themselves entitled to ad- 
vance claims upon any of them. 


CHURCH AT JERUSALEM. 

The new church erected on Mount 
Zion at Jerusalem has at length been 
completed. The work was commenced 
in July, 1841, under the direction of Mr. 
Johns ; the first stone was laid by Bishop 
Alexander on Feb. 28, 1842, but the 
works were stopped by the Turkish autho- 
rities in Jan. 1843. Having been re- 
sumed and finished, it was opened on the 
21st of January last, when the present 
Bishop preached a beautiful and impres- 
sive discourse, on the text, ‘‘ My house 
shall be called a House of Prayer for all 
nations.’’ 
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The Island of Sardinia; including Pictures of the Manners and 
Customs of the Sardinians, §c. By John Warre Tyndale, M.A. 

WHEN Lord Nelson was in the Mediterranean, in one of his dispatches * 
in 1804 he describes Sardinia as the summum bonum of everything that 
is valuable to us in the Mediterranean. ‘The more I know of it (he 
says), the more am I convinced of its inestimable value, from position, 
naval ports, and resources of all things.” Aud yet of this island it appears 
that the only English works we possess are one by Captain Smyth, R.N,, 
in 1828, and a statistical report by Mr. M‘Gregor, in the seventh part of 
his Commercial Tariffs, while a learned German professor + says that it is 
an island “ with which we are less acquainted than with Owhyhee or Ota- 
heite.” While Sicily is as familiar to English travellers as the Channel 
Islands or the Isle of Wight, and Charybdis is as well known as the Needles, 
the wilder and more romantic scenery of the ancient Ichnusa { is still unex- 
plored. The cause of this neglect may perhaps be found, partly in the 
reputed insalubrity of these beautiful shores and of the diseases that lurk 
in its dark forests and delicious vales, partly from the want of roads 
and of accommodation in the towns and villages, and something also may 
be attributed to the reputed character of the inhabitants. Silius Italicus 
mentions the climate as proverbially unhealthy, though, like Ireland, it was 
free from noxious animals,— 


Sed tristis coelo, ac mult vitiata palude ; 
and Claudian agrees in the description,— 


Hinc hominum pecudumque lues, hinc peestifer aer 
Seevit : 


and indeed all the ancient authorities lean the same way; extolling the 
fertility of the soil,--for Sardinia § and Sicily were the two bountiful nurses 


* See Nelson’s Dispatches to Lord Hobart, on the capabilities of this island, in 
1803. He calls it ‘‘ the finest island in the Mediterranean. Malta, in point of position, 
is not to be named in the same year as Sardinia, and it possesses the finest harbour in 
the world.’’—See vol. i. p. 337-8.-Rev. 

+ See Heeren’s Ancient Nations, chap. ii.—Rerv. 

{ The Epitomiser of Stephanus says—’Exadeiro 8¢ Iyvotoa, didre éorxiva Fv 
avOpamov tyver,—and Claudian mentions its resemblance to the human foot : 


Humane speciem plante sinuosa figurat 
Insula: Sardiniam veteres dixere coloni.—De Bello Gild. 


§ Mr. Tyndale says—‘“ My route over the mountains and valleys from Parao to 
Terranuova was through a continuous wilderness of forests and flowers, with the excep- 
tion of a few ‘tanche’ and occasional patches of pasture. Theocritus may proclaim 
his native country to have been Flora’s peculiar garden, and our early ideas are, by his 
idyls and the praises of other poets, prejudiced in favour of Sicily ; but any traveller 
vg has visited both islands would decidedly yive a preference to Sardinia.’’—Vide 
vol, ii. p. 1. 
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who fed the city of Rome,*—and attributing the noxious climate to the 
mountains preventing the winds of the north sweeping away the marshy 
vapours and exhalations that brooded over the land.| We should recom- 
mend those who wish to become acquainted with the classical antiquities 
and history of the island to consult the works of the diligent and learned 
Cluver.{ The modern state will be found neither inaccurately nor im- 
perfectly given in the volumes now before us. In the spring of 1843, 
while travelling for the recovery of his health, Mr. Tyndale was induced, 
at the instigation of some Italian friends, to visit the island of Sardinia. 
He has given a sketch of its history, antiquities, customs, and condition of 
the people, with the appropriate localities, and he has consulted the best 
authors in order to obtain information on the former condition of the 
country. Though not professedly a naturalist, he has mentioned some of 
the most remarkable productions of the island, both as regards its geology 
and its general botany, and he has explored its antiquities with the diligence 
and learning of a scholar. In the confined space to which we are limited 
we can do no further justice to the author thau by extracting a few 
passages relating to the more remarkable subjects mentioned by him—as 
in a long and crowded gallery the casual spectator can only fix his gaze on 
the pictures of more prominent merit and beauty. To give, by way of 
introduction, some notion of the social state of the island in comparison 
with the countries that are its nearest neighbours, we extract a part of a 
description of one province, which may stand with partial allowances for 
no unfair representation of the whole. 


‘*The chief productions of the province 
(Alghero) are corn, wine, oil, and skins, 
the exportation of which is small ; and the 
coral fishery,§ the most important of ail 
the trades, is carried on by the Neapolitans 
and Genoese. There are no manufactures 
of any kind, industry being, as a Sarde 
author well observed, ‘poco men che 
nulla.’ The few mechanical operations 
are of the lowest and roughest description, 
and merely for the simplest necessaries of 
life. The education of the people is so 
neglected that it was calculated, in the 
population of nearly 32,000, where the 


number between six and twelve years old 
was 1,900, that not 150 attended the 
schools, while in the adult rural popu- 
lation, which has not had even the ad- 
vantage of the present miserable system 
of education, not one in sixty can read or 
write. The moral character of the people 
is not much better than the intellectual. 
The principal crimes are vendetta,|| burn- 
ing underwood, and theft. The first is 
mentioned elsewhere ; the second arises 
from want of pasturage ; and the last con- 
sists in a system of reciprocal robbery of 
cattle while wandering in the lonely dis- 


* Val. Maximus, VII. c. v. says—‘‘ Siciliam et Sardiniam benignissimas urbis 
Romane nutrices.’’ 
Exclusis regnant aquilonibus austri.—Claudian. 
t Cluver says, with that inodesty that is the companion of true learning and talent, 
‘* Si forte queedam minus recté collimaverim, equi, bonique ignoverint : mearumque 


curarum imperfectionem seduli expleant. 


Majorem me antiquitatibus hujus insule 


prestitisse lucem, quamquis quam hactenus alius, facile fatebuntur.’’ Vide p. 499.— 


Rev. 


§ See account of this fishery, vol. i. p. 73—77. 


60,0007.—ReEv. 


The annual value is reckoned at 


\| The “ fuorusciti’’—outgoers—is a generic term, under which may be included 


the regular bandit, the petty robber, the fugitive from the arm of the law, the avenger 
of an insult or injury, the voluntary fugitive, in many respects different characters 
to the Italian and Spanish outlaws, or to the bandito of Apuglia, who unites the charm 
of a hero to the atrocities of a villain. The ladron, the salteador, and the ratero of Spain 
are distinguished ; the first is the professional villain, the second the pouncer on 


whatever he can lay his hands upon, the third the common thief. See account of the 
Corsican Fuorusciti in vol. i. p. 92, &c.—Rev. 
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tricts. It has been stated that the value 
of stolen cattle amounts annually to 5,000 
lire nove, or 200/. but this I was assured 
was infinitely below the positive sum. 
As a sheep may be bought in the rural 
districts for five lire n. 4s. and a fine 
heifer for thirty lire n. 1/. 14s. the extent 
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of the robberies may be easily imagined. 
The proportion of those apprehended for 
the commission of these and other crimes 
is very small ; there are not above 50 in 
the prison, for if detected they escape to 
the mountains,’* &c. 


We may take the following quotation as a generalised description of 
the beauty of the productions of nature under a soft and genial climate. 


‘‘The environs (af Sassari) he says, 
abound in country houses, pleasure 
grounds, and gardens, some of which are 
beautifully situated, and show by their 
produce how benignantly nature has 
smiled on the district. One of my friends 
had in his garden a myrtle, the stem of 
which was 56 inches in circumference f at 
some height from the ground, and the 
branches, extending 26 feet in diameter, 
rested on the surrounding orange trees. 
The valley of Logulentu is remarkable for 
its fertility as well as beauty. Throughout 
the whole island I did not see a garden 
more ingeniously laid out or more care- 
fully attended to than one belonging to a 
friend whose hospitality I enjoyed. The 


fruit trees were in full blossom, and the 
almond, cherry, orange, and pomegranate, 
lighted up the dark foliage, over which 
the Roman pine and palm reigned majes- 
tically. One of his orange trees, though 
not very large, bears annually on an ave- 
rage 4,500 fruit. . . . Two species of rose 
were remarkable, one called microsella, 
with a flower like the horse chestnut, and 
the peculiarity of the other, without a 
name, was one stem and flower growing 
out of the other, similar to the growth of 
the cactus. The olive groves around 
Sassari are well attended to, and the oil 
produced there being better, bears a much 
higher premium than that produced in 
other parts of the island,’”’ &c.t 


Sardinia, like all the shores of the Mediterranean, with few exceptions 


we believe, from Malagar in Spain to Smyrna in Asia Minor, is subject to 
the fatal malaria in its worst form, which under the term of intemperie is 
the scourge of the country. It produces an agueish, intermittent, low fever, 





* A priest told the author that no less than six of his parishioners had retired to 
the mountains since the beginning of the year, and this might be in proportion a loss 
of twenty from his parish. Both parties prefer vendetta with their own hands to the 
tardy process of law. In another village was inscribed over the doors, “ Inimicos ejus 
induam confusione ’’—“ T will clothe his enemies with confusion,’’—a painful evidence 
how this vendetta was openly declared by a blasphemous misupplication of the words 
of the Psalmist, ii. 70. An outlaw (fworuscito) who had demanded pardon of his 
Majesty, who agreed to grant it on the proviso that he would relinquish vendetta and 
have the dispute settled by law, informed the King he could not accept the pardon on 
such conditions, and would defend himself by ‘‘ guerra al cuchillo.”’ While the King 
was at one of the towns in the interior, a notorious f/woruscito came down from the 
mountains, and, disguised in female attire, participated in the festivals of the royal 
visit, his presence being well known to his large acquaintance, and disregarded by 
those authorities who were cognisant of the circumstances. iii. 150. 

+ There are myrtles in the Isle of Wight 24 inches round the stem, known to be 
above a century old.—Rev. 

t On the subject of forests the author says of those in Monte Argentu :—It has been 
calculated that the upper district of Barbagia contains 11,800,000 forest trees ; the 
central district, 32,600,900 ; the lower, 21,000,000, with 9,600,000 fruit trees; making 
a total of 75,000,000, independently of the wild fruit trees, which have been calculated 
at not less than 100,000,000. ii. 249. The forest of Cincu Denti is said to contain 
upwards of 100,000,000 trees, principally oak, ilex, and cork, with arbutus and len- 
tiscus ; and such is the thickness of the foliage that the sunbeams and the foot of man 
are said never to have entered many parts of it. Its value is but slightly known, 
though certain portions have been leased out on very low terms. vol. i. p. 314. The 
author also mentions the arbutus and erica as rivalling in size the forest trees, mea- 
suring fifty feet in height and twelve in circumference, and finer than those in the 
north of Madeira. p. 322. We add, that near Bonchurch in the Isle of Wight is an 


— nearly fifty feet high, and perhaps eight in circumference, seen by us last year, 
—Rev. 
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and is caused by the stagnant waters, the great difference between the tem- 
perature of night and day, the heavy dews and fogs, and the rapid decom- 
position of vegetable matter by the intense heat of the atmosphere ; all 
which arise from the two great sources of evil, the want of cultivation and 
drainage of the soil. Sarde intemperie is, in fact, a concentrated essence of 
Caliban’s curse— 


All the infections that the sun sucks up, 
From bogs, fens, flats . . . make him 
By inch-meal a disease. 


The high volcanic districts are said also to be subject to it; and, notwith- 
standing what the author says, they probably are so, from the power of 
the miasma to ascend to certain elevations, as it does with us on the banks 
of the Thames * and elsewhere ; and it is known that in Italy the malaria 
is as frequent and destructive on a light porous soil, however superfi- 
cially dry, as in the Campagna of Rome, and in the marshes of the lower 
grounds. 

The observations of Captain Smyth on this head are curious, and in 
some points new to us. 


‘* Exhalations, it appears, are the prin- 
cipal cause of intemperie, and it is evi- 
dent they might be decreased by culti- 
vating the macchie, draining the marshes, , 
and confining the rivers to their beds, thus 
converting many a dreary waste into smil- 
ing corn fields and vineyards ; bearing in 
mind, however, that grounds being merely 
cleared and not planted, so far from cor- 
recting the evil, are thereby deprived of 
the natural absorption of a portion of their 
miasma. Many Sardes entertain a notion 
that the green figs of an infected district 
imbibe and evolve the deleterious principle 
of intemperie ; it is, therefore, customary 
in the markets to express the place of 
their growth on the baskets. The viceroy 
himself advised me to be particularly 


careful in prohibiting my seamen from 
eating the fruit of the delicious vale of 
Pula, nor, when the known quality of the 
fig-tree for intenerating meat is considered, 
does it seem a question unworthy of in- 
vestigation. Corn grown on such grounds, 
on the contrary, far from participating in 
the injurious qualities of the air, is es- 
teemed the finest, the land being most 
fertile in sheltered, low, and damp valleys. 
Hedges of the fica moriscu (cactus opun- 
tia) are supposed to increase the intem- 
perie by obstructing the evaporation from 
the earth without absorbing moisture like 
other trees. Wherever the oleander flou- 
rishes, intemperie of an inveterate type 
may be expected,’ &c.f 


During the author’s stay at Sassari he made several excursions to 


Alghero, for the purpose of seeing the celebrated Antro di Nettuno, a 
stalactitic grotto about twelve miles from the town; after some disappoint- 
ments from the state of the weather he at last succeeded, and the King of 
Sardinia, who was in the island at the time, honoured him with an invita- 
tion to accompany him. The Algherese assert that on 300 out of the 365 
days it is impossible to enter it, and that there was a prestige in favour of 
the royal visits ; for on the two occasions on which his Majesty had been 
there the weather was fine enough to allow of an entry. The Antro di Net- 
tuno is situated on one of the promontories close to the little island of 
Foradada, and so exposed that any wind between the north-west and the 
south prevents an entry. 





* The house and grounds called Belvidere (late Lord Saye and Sele’s) on the Thames, 
above the village of Erith, has the character of being very unhealthy from the ascent of 
the deleterious mists and exhalations, though it stands on very high ground and com- 
mands distant prospects.—Rerv. 

+ The oleander in Greece and Asia Minor fringes the banks of the streams, and can 
only flourish where there is water.—ReEv. 
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“ The first vaulted cavern, forming an 
antichamber of about 30 feet high, has no 
particular beauty, and from it the royal 
party commenced embarking in a very 
small flat-bottomed boat, made expressly, 
and brought for traversing the waters in 
the interior. His Majesty having desired 
me to accompany him and the Duke of 
Genoa, we crossed a second cavern, in 
which were about twenty feet of beauti- 
fully clear water; and then, turning to 
the left, we immediately found ourselves 
in an intricate navigation among sta- 
lactites, with surrounding walls and pas- 
sages of stalagmites of considerable 
height. Having passed them, and pro- 
ceeding westerly, we reached another ca- 
vern with a natural column in its centre, 
the shaft and capital of which, support- 
ing the immense and beautifully fretted 
roof, reminded me of those in the Chap- 
ter-house of the Cathedral at Wells, and 
the staircase of the hall at Christ Church, 
Oxford. It stands, the growing monu- 
ment of centuries, in all its massive and 
elegant simplicity, with, comparatively 
speaking, few other stalagmites to destroy 
the effects of its noble solitude. Having 
landed on the furthest side of the cavern, 
the Charon of this stalactite Styx re- 
turned for his Majesty’s suite; and the 
few minutes that elapsed gave us time to 
look around. Not a voice, not a sound 
was heard beyond the dying splash of the 
oar of the boat; one felt as if every thing 
was merely a dream—‘a phantasy, a heat- 
oppressed brain ;’ a thousand associations 
arose of artificial scenes of a similar cha- 
racter ;—fétes and palaces in Moore’s 
Epicurean, and the Arabian Nights, all 
seemed realized ; and had it not heen for 
the presence of royalty, the delicious re- 
verie might have been indulged till ima- 
gination became belief. The vista of the 
caverns and passages through which we 
had passed, disclosed in the distance a 
slight greyish shade—the feeble strength 
of the few rays of daylight contending 
with the victorious blaze of nearly 3000 
candles, which, placed in all parts of 
the gigantic abyss where we stood, were 
reflected on the unruffled lake at our 
feet, while the roseate tint of the car- 
bonate of lime gave a warmth to the whole 
secne. Opposite to us was a diminutive 
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mountain, on the summit of which a row 
of lights, arranged expressly to illumine 
the overhanging roof, gave to the small 
stalactites in the distance the appearance 
of icicles of a frozen fountain ; and to our 
right hand were columns of enormous and 
bizarre formation, from fifty to sixty feet 
high, with recesses and projections of every 
variety. . . . In parts of the grotto were 
corridors and galleries, some three hundred 
and four hundred feet long, reminding one, 
if such a comparison is allowable, of the 
Moorish architecture of the Alhambra. 
One of them terminates abruptly in a 
deep cavern, into which we were prevented 
descending ; but among many other in- 
teresting objects is a small chamber, the 
access to which is through a very narrow 
aperture. After climbing and scrambling 
through it, we found ourselves in a room, 
the ceiling of which is entirely covered 
with delicate stalactites, and the sides 
with fretted open work: so fantastical 
that one might almost imagine that it was 
a boudoir of the Oceanides, where they 
amuse themselves with making lime lace. 
In exploring this lovely camaretta, the 
sublime was changed into the ridiculous, 
and the warmth of admiration chilled by 
some icy-cold water, in a hole at the bot- 
tom, into which the Duke of Genoa and 
myself slipped, when assisting each other 
in the descent from the aperture. .... 
Some of the columns, in different parts of 
the grotto, are from seventy to eighty feet 
in circumference ; and the masses of dra- 
pery, drooping in exquisite elegance, are 
of equally grand proportions. On a pre- 
vious visit the King of Sardinia wished to 
transport one of them to Turin, but it was 
found to be utterly impracticable; and a 
circumstance may here be mentioned but 
little creditable to our nation, if it be 
true. It is generally asserted that the 
captain of an English ship of war placed a 
cannon at the mouth of the grotto, and 
after repeated discharges of shot muti- 
lated many of the stalactites without suc- 
ceeding in obtaining any solid mass. Pe- 
retti thus speaks of the circumstance :— 
‘ Diverse colonne mutilate dall’ insana fe- 
rocia d’un capitano Inglese, che impedita 
di penetrarvi in tempo inopportuno vi 
lancio parecchie cannonate, restano sparse 
nel sotto posto lago.’’’ 


The author compares the different grottoes he had seen with this: as 


those at Adelsburg, Paros, Antiparos, Cerigo, Ithaca, &c. 


“At Adels- 


burg,” he says, “the chambers are loftier, and the stalagmites more abun- 
dant—differences caused by the depositions of carbonate of lime falling on 
a dry soil, whereas the greater part of the Anto di Nettuno is inundated 
with salt water, which prevents their formation. The balance of beauty 


is decidedly in favour of the Sardinian grotto. 


Those of Paros and Anti- 
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paros are neither so extensive, nor equal in elegance and rarity ; and none 
in other countries admit of a comparison.” * 

We now come to a subject of great. curiosity, little known, we believe, 
except to the learned few in England, and for the description of which, we 
know no traveller's account, of our country, so full as Mr. Tyndale’s. 
“ The ancient architectural remains known by the names of Noraghe or 
Nurhag,+ are the most interesting objects in the island ; and, the unfathom- 
able mysteries of their origin and purpose having hitherto baffled the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of historians, archeologists, and antiquaries (like the 
round towers in Ireland), the author offers some observations from the 
researches of La Marmora, and from information obtained from other 
sources, and from a personal examination of the monuments themselves. 
As the subject is certainly one of much curiosity, we give in as abridged a 
form as we can the result of those inquiries. Firstly, it must be remarked, 
that the spelling of the name varies, according to different authors, in the dif- 
ferent districts where these singular and ancient monuments are found, va- 
rying as Nur-hag, Nuraghe, Noraghe, Nurache, Nuraxi, and Our-ag, Or-ag: 
these are used indiscriminately, but Noraghe is most generally adopted, 
being of the masculine gender, and without any difference of termination 
in the plural. All these are built on natural or artificial mounds, whether 
in valleys, plains, or on mountains, and some are partially inclosed, at a 
slight distance, by a low wall of a construction similar to the building. 
Their essential architectural feature is a truncated cone or tower, averaging 
from 30 to 60 feet in height, and from 100 to 300 in circumference at 
the base. The majority have no basement, but the rest are raised on one 
extending either in a corresponding or an irregular shape, and of which 
the perimeter varies from 300 to 653 feet, which is the largest that has 
been measured. The inward inclination of the exterior wall of the principal 
tower, which almost always is the centre of the building, is so well 
executed as to present in its elevation a perfect and continuously 
symmetrical line ; but sometimes a small portion of the external face of 
the outer works of the basements, which are not regular, is straight and 
perpendicular. There is every reason to believe, though without positive 
proof—for none of the Noraghe are quite perfect—that the cone was 
originally truncated, and formed thereby a platform on its summit. As to 
the material of which they are built, it is always the natural stone of the 
locality, whether granite, limestone, basalt, lava, &c.; the blocks varying 
in shape and size from three to nine cubic feet, while those forming the 
architraves of the passages are sometimes twelve feet long and five feet wide. 
With regard to the workmanship, the surfaces present that slight irregu- 
larity which proves the blocks to have been rudely worked by the hammer, 
but with sufficient exactness to form regular horizontal layers ; with few 
exceptions the stones are not polygonal, but when so, are without that 
regularity of form which would indicate the use of the rule, nor is their 
construction of the Cyclopean and Pelasgic styles ; neither have they sculp- 
ture, ornamental work, or cement. The section of the interior of a Noraghe 
shews the regular principle on which it is formed. The external entrance 





* The author has not mentioned the remarkable cavern at Han sur Lese, in the 
Ardennes, near Dinant, well worthy of a visit.—Rerv. 

+ See a curious account of a descent into a Norayhe, and of the superstitious feelings 
of the inhabitants, in vol. ii. p. 129. See also on the Noraghe Santinu some curious 
details, p. 152—9. 
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is invariably between the E.S.E. and S. by W., but generally to the East 
of South: it seldom exceeds five feet high and two feet wide. The inte- 
rior of the cone consists of one, two, or three domed chambers, placed one 
above another, and diminishing in size in proportion to the external incli- 
nation of the building ; the lowest averaging from fifteen to twenty feet in 
diameter, and from twenty to twenty-five in height. The base of each is 
generally circular ; sometimes elliptical. The apex is crowned with a large 
flat stone, resting on the last circular layer, which is reduced to a small 
diameter. The access to the second and third chambers, as well as to the 
platform on the top of those Noraghe which have only one chamber, is 
by a spiral corridor made in the building, either as a single remp with a 
gradual assent, or with rough irregular steps made in the stones.” 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Tyndale’s volume for a more minute 
and detailed account of the formation of particular parts of these build- 
ings; who goes on to say, that the Padre Angius has subdivided the 
Noraghe into four categories—the simple cones, the compound, the 
united, and those having outworks ; but Mr. Tyndale says, ‘ These sub- 
divisions would be insufficient ; for, though in their general characteristics 
the buildings have the closest affinity to each other, the minor points of 
difference are so varied and numerous, and the dilapidations have so 
altered their form and appearance, that any classification might not only 
be confusing but possibly erroneous.” 

Of these singular monuments there are upwards of 3,000 now in 
existence, all more or less in ruins, and it may be assumed that they were 
formerly more numerous ; for, though there is no reason to believe that 
any have been built for the last 2,500 years, there is evidence to prove 
that their destruction has been gradual and progressive; and they have 
been used, as all monuments of antiquity are among a half-civilized people, 
in the repairs of houses or roads, as the materials most cheap and most 
economical. With regard to their origin and antiquity the author has 
abridged the opinions of most of the learned who have written on the sub- 
ject. Stephanini believes them to have been trophies of victory; Vidal, 
the houses of the giants; Peyron, the tombs of the ancient nomad shepherds ; 
Fara attributes them to an Iberian colony under Norax; Petit Radel 
imagines them to have been tombs ; Inghirami makes them funereal mo- 
numents, with a Tyrrhenian origin; Micali looks to a Carthaginian or 
Pheenician source ; Arri thinks that they were used in fire-worship ; Manno 
attributes an oriental origin tothem ; Arnim, the places of mystical festivals 
and burial places ; La Marmora reserves his judgment, as a judge hears 
counsel on all sides before he decides, but implies indirectly that they were 
of Phoenician origin, and may have served for tombs or temples. Finally, 
Captain Smyth—the only English author who treats of them—dates their 
foundation in the earliest times and in obscure ages, subsequent to the 
arrival of the Trojans, and supposes “they were designed to answer the 
double purpose of mausolea for the eminent dead and asyla for the living.” 
Mr. Tyndale examines the statements of ancient authors—as Diodorus, 
Pausanias, &c. on the Sardinian buildings, and of the modern commenta- 
tors and antiquaries, in their descriptions of Pelasgic, Cyclopean, and 
Etruscan architecture ; but, instead of throwing any light on these Sarde 
monuments, he says their researches tend only to prove their entire dif- 
ference and dissimilarity. Those which most nearly approach them are 
the Talayots of the Balearic islands. Talayot is a diminutive of Atalaya, 
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meaning the giant’s burrow; and it differs from the Noraghe in having 


only one principal chamber or floor, and some other points. 


Nearly 200 


of these Talayots are extant, but upwards of one-third are in complete 


ruins. 


Their affinity to the round towers in Ireland is next considered ; 


but they seem to be too dissimilar in many important features to throw 


any light on each other. 


The author therefore, after some further inqui- 


ries in Scotland and America, draws in his circle of conjectures, and 


thinks,— 


‘¢ A probability may be shewn of their 
very ancient eastern origin. Their wonder- 
ful strength and solidity, uniformity of de- 
sign, though difference in size, the peculiar 
direction and smallness of the entrance, 
the narrow winding passages, domed 
chambers, position on a natural or artifi- 
cial elevation, whether on hills or in val- 
leys, the small aperture for the admission 


remains, are peculiarities which evidently 
indicate a religious or sepulchral purpose. 
Comparatively but very few are so con- 
structed as to permit the supposition of 
their having been merely sepulchres ; but 
there is nothing in their shape to render it 
impossible that they may have been altars 
or temples for the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, or for the earliest sacrifices and 
idolatries recorded in the Old Testament.”’ 


of light, and the circumstances of the Se- 
poltura de is Gigantes being concomitant 


We must, however, close our account, which has been more extended 
than we meant, of these remains of antiquity, whose origin and whose 
purpose are not, it would appear, to be unfolded to us who live in these 
late and degenerate ages. The author believes that both Canaanitish and 
Pheenician colonies reached the Sardinian shores, and that the Carthagi- 
nians, a colony of the Pheenicians, occupied the island. He says that these 
extraordinary antiquities, known as the Sarde Idols, were of Canaanitish 
worship—the miniature representation of some of the large and original 
gods which those nations adored—of Moloch, Baal, Astaroth, Adonis, &e. 
Distinct and peculiar in their character, their counterparts are no more to 
be met with out of Sardinia than the Noraghe themselves; and this cir- 
cumstance, in conjunction with the fact that many of them have been 
found in and near those buildings, may suggest a further proof that they 
may have been connected with each other in a religious, sepulchral, or 


united character. 


Another class of antiquities, distinct from these Noraghe, to be found 
in this island, is the Sepolture de is Gigantes. 


‘¢They may be described as a series of 
large stones placed together without ce- 
ment, inclosing a fosse or vacuum, from 
fifteen to thirty-six feet long, from three 
to six wide, the same in depth, with im- 
mense flat stones resting on them as a 
covering ; but though the latter are not 
always found, it is evident by a compari- 
son with the more perfect Sepolture that 
they once existed, and have been destroyed 
or removed. The fosse runs invariably 
from north-west to south-east ; and at the 
latter point is a large upright head-stone 


averaging from ten to fifteen feet high, 
varying in its form from the square, ellip- 
tical, and conical to that of three-quarters 
of an egg, and having in many instances 
an aperture about eighteen inches square 
at its base. On either side of this sfele 
commences a series of separate stones, 
irregular in size and shape, but forming 
an arc, the chord of which varies from 
twenty to forty feet ; so that the whole 
figure somewhat resembles the bow and 
shank of a spur.’’ 


The term Sepolture de is Gigantes is generally applied by the Sardes 
to these monuments from the belief that they were the real tombs of 
giants; but the other names—as the Stone of the Jews, the Altar, &c. 


—are from the idea of their having been places of sacrifice. 


says :— 


The author 
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‘* If we failed iv the attempt to find any 
buildings analogous to the Noraghe, ex- 
cept the Talayots, it would be more than 
useless to adopt again a negative argument 
to shew that no country—not even the 
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Balearic Isles—have any remains similar 
to the Sepolture, and to prove that they 
are essentially distinct and peculiar to 
Sardinia.”’ 


After some conjectures as to what race of people these Sepolture may 


have belonged, and after considering it possible that some of the actual 
gigantic races of the Rephaim, Emim, Zamzummim, Anakim, or Philis- 
tines, might have actually arrived in Sardinia (though we think that these 
giants and giantesses would have been rather crowded in so small an 
island), the author thus concludes :— 


‘* The coincidence of two such peculiar 
monuments in the same island, their non- 
existence elsewhere, and that both are in- 
dicative of some abstract principle of gran- 
deur and power, practically carried out in 
their construction, are strong reasons for 
the presumption that they may have had 
some mutual reference to each other. If 
the Sepolture were graves, would the 
Noraghe be so also? or, if the Noraghe 
were tombs, what were their frequent con- 
comitants the Sepolture? By the suppo- 
sition that the latter were the depositories 
of some hero, or of the figure of one, 
whether of common stature or actual gigan- 


tic height, according to the tradition of 
the people, and that the Noraghe were 
temples or altars of some idolatrous creed, 
the co-existence of the two monuments 
might be accounted for. If a similar ob- 
jection be raised as in the case of the No- 
raghe, why have not these Sepolture been 
found in the countries where the Aramzan, 
Canaanitish, and Phoenician nations dwelt, 
and to which they emigrated? the same 
reason might be here applied; so that 
finally, a Canaanitish race with its idola- 
trous religion is apparently the only source 
from whence we may derive either of these 
extraordinary erections.”’ 


The author’s account of the Jonnara, or tunny fishery, is very ani- 


mated and interesting. The earliest existence of these fisheries is uncertain, 
but about 1554 they were brought under the notice of the Aragon govern- 
ment, and in the seventeenth century there were eighteen in existence. 
The tunny fish enter the Mediterranean about the end of April, follow the 
lines of coast into the Black Sea, and then, returning back to the Atlantic, 
disappear about the middle of August. That they keep close to the shore 
is a well-ascertained fact ; and the idea entertained by the ancients, that the 
visual power of the right eye was greater than the left,* and consequently 
when entering the Black Sea they kept on the south shore, is still preva- 
lent. “The antiquity, estimation, and value of the tunny fishery are 
equally well authenticated; and it may not be generally recollected that 
the Golden Horn at Constantinople, the Chrysoceras of the Greeks, and 
Aurei Cornus of the Romans, inherits its name from the riches of the 
tunny fishery which existed at that point. Athenzus calls it the ‘ mother 
of tunnies.””t+ This fish appears on the coins of Gades, Abdera, and 
Cenaka, as sacred to the gods. ‘The Carthaginians used it as a favourite 
dish at their marriage feasts. The ancient mode of catching the fish also, 
as described by Elian, corresponds much with that of the present day. 
There is a Rais or commander, who has the management of the fishery. 
Experience, discretion, and a power of watching and discovering the arrival 
of the fish, of calculating their number, of seizing the right moment to 
commence the mattanza, of not allowing them to escape, and integrity in 
working for the sole advantage of his employers, are the essential points 
required of him; and an unlimited authority is ceded to him in the execu- 


* * Occhio di tonno’’ is a proverb for a side-look, or cast of the eye. 
t See Pliny, lib. iv. c, 2; ix. 20; Atheneus, Deipnos. lib. iii. c. 84, 
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tion of these duties. He is looked up to with respect and tacit obedience by 
the little army which awaits and obeys his orders. The author accom- 
panied the Rais in his private boat. His armada consisted of twelve 
barges and about one hundred and forty men. By shading the water they 
saw the fish beneath them, roving about without the slightest apparent fear, 
or discomfort at their confinement. The water was clear; but to prevent 
its being ruffled oil was thrown on the surface. The Rais inspected them 
for a considerable time, and it is said that he can tell them all, as a shep- 
herd tells his sheep, knowing their number, size, and other particulars, 
which, to an inexperienced eye, seems almost incredible. The specula- 
tions of the fishermen as to their size and number, the anticipation of the 
attack, the certainty of victory, and the risks and profits, were united 
causes of intense animation to all except the Rais, who still leaned silently 
over the side of his little boat, seeming to shun intercourse with any one 
save his finny prisoners beneath him. But we must leave the particulars— 
the forcing the poor, devoted prey into the Camera di Morte—the cry 
when they had passed, “ Ammorsella,” “ Let down the portcullis”—the 
chaunt and prayer for protection to the Virgin Mary and the saints—to St, 
George, St. Peter, and St. Antonio, and particularly to St. Michael, who, 
they said, was with St. Peter when the latter asked our Saviour to go fishing, 
and therefore he was “uno del equipaggio di quella barca,”—alk this we 
must pass over, interesting had we time and space, and content ourselves 
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with a bird’s eye view of one portion of the battle. 


“The first evidence of the fishes 
being incommoded by the hauling up 
of the net was a multitude of circles 
formed on the surface of the water by 
their gyrations, at which a _ general 
shout of joy broke forth; and the fish, 
finding themselves every minute more 
and more restricted, gradually approach 
the surface, and, the chamber becom- 
ing narrower and narrower, in their 
fear and confusion they quicken their 
movements, and lash each other as they 
roll and plunge in all directions. The 
men now haul with redoubled efforts, and 
with the greatest expedition, lest at this 
moment, by any sudden and simultaneous 
rush, they might dash through the nets. 
The space is so contracted that there is 
just room for them to float without an 
impetus in their movements; the whole 
surface is one vast overflowing cauldron, 
on every side the spray is foaming and 
flying, every one in the barges is drenched 
by the shower, and ‘ Iris sits amid the in- 
fernal surge,’ though not to the tunnies, 
‘like hope upon a death-bed.’ The Rais 
is still to be seen in his boat cheering and 
animating his men, apparently regardless 
of the death which would ensue were he 
upset and struck by one of the monsters. 
But the climax is at length obtained: 
though he cannot be heard in the uproar, 
his signal is recognised; and while he 
withdraws to one of the barges, the haul- 
ing ceases, the nets are fastened to the 


sides, and all being made secure, a pause 
ensues. A part of the men now arm 
themselves for the close conflict, with 
thick sticks called ‘ crocchi,’ from the iron 
hooks at their extremity, and, thus accou- 
tred, take up their position in the Capo 
Rais and Paliscalmo barges; the rest of 
the corps then recommence hauling, and 
as the fishes appear on the surface, the 
slaughterers strike the hooks into them 
and draw them towards the barges. It is 
impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
confusion and uproar which now ensue. 
The fury, agony, and convulsion of the 
fish when struck—the cheers and exer- 
tions of the men as they haul them to the 
side of the barges—their efforts to draw 
them up—their disappointment in failure, 
expressed too in no very pious terms—the 
shouts of victory over a fish of great size, 
or who has fought ‘ 4 toute outrance,” in 
his endeavour to escape from the hooks 
and hauling of ten or twelve men—and 
the reiterated slashing blows which shake 
the barge beneath our feet, make the ex- 
citement most intense. Such slaughter 
and havoc is it, that Aischylus (Persz 395) 
used the mattanza as a simile in his ac- 
count of the destruction of the Persian 
naval force at Salamis: and Pliny, speak- 
ing of the formidable force of a shoal of 
tunny, mentions (lib. ix. c. 2) the circum- 
stance of Alexander the Great having been 
obliged to put his fleet in battle array to 
withstand their attack. It may also be 
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observed, that the word tunny is derived, 
according to Atheneus, from Qvew, ‘ to 
rush violently onwards’ (lib. vii. c. 64).* 
Care is requisite on the part of the men, 
lest in reaching and striking they should 
fall overboard, for the weight of a fish 
would swamp, and the blow of his tail 
stun or kill him, unless immediately res- 
cued. 

But an hour ago scarcely a voice was 
heard, and the tunny revelled happily 
in his deep cavern; but the unruffled sur- 
face of the blue waters had gradually be- 
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come as white as snow with the froth and 
spray, and was now incarnadined with 
blood. The bleeding of the fish, their 
torments in having the hook struck into 
them, and the unmerciful tearing of their 
flesh, are the only unpleasant part of the 
spectacle ; and a partiality for sticking the 
hook into the eyes is defended on the 
plea of a supposed necessity for blinding 
them, an excuse hardly sufficient to war- 
rant such cruelty. .... The quantity 
taken was 336, leaving the rest, about 160, 
for another mattanza.’’ 


The author gives us some curious information on the cork forests and 
their value, that we have not elsewhere met with. On the hills near Terra- 
nova, and in the districts of Luras and Logu Santu, the finest cork is 
collected. Owing to their extent, the want of paths through them, and 
difficulty of communication with the shore, cork cutting in Sardinia is 
a much more expensive operation than in Valencia and Catalonia. Seven 
or eight contractors have at present the monopoly of the trade, but there 
is an abundance of forest yet untouched. A French gentleman who had 
been engaged in this trade for many years, told the author that he had 
found the Gallura cork a successful speculation. In a lease termineable 
in 21 years, of forests containing 85,000 cork trees, there will be two 
enttings; and on the calculation that each tree produces 75 pounds of 
cork, there will be about 6375 tons, and the entire value of the cork would 
be about 2,550,000 francs. The external cuticle, called the “ male” bark, 
only used for the fishermen’s nets and tonnare in the island, is not con- 
sidered of sufficient value to pay the expense of exportation ; and the brick- 
coloured cellular tissue covering the good or “female” cork, is called “la 
camisa”—the shift. Many of the trees are said to have attained their 
fourth century ; and an immense quantity of young ones are coming for- 
ward, to be barked when eight or ten years old. 

Of the ignorance of the inhabitants, at least among the rural popula- 
tion, their gross superstition is a proof, and this ignorance is promoted and 
preserved both by the government and the priesthood. When the author 
was enjoying the hospitable welcome of a shepherd’s hut on the mountains, 
the following scene of superstitious credulity on one hand, and of imposture 
on the other, took place. 


**A man on horseback arrived, who 
dismounted, entered the room, and after 
some conversation with the family, brought 
in a parcel about eighteen inches square. 
Having crossed himself, he began to 
unpack it, and, seeing the mother and 
daughters place themselves on their knees 
before him, and my cavallante as well as 
my guide take off their caps, I imagined 
some holy rite was to be performed, and 


man having no ecclesiastical, but only the 
common costume of the country, in- 
creased the enigma of what was to take 
place; but, standing by his side, his move- 
ments, and those of the family kneeling 
opposite to me, soon explained them- 
selves. Having drawn a slide from the 
front of the box, at which they imme- 
diately crossed themselves most devoutly, 
bent their heads to the ground, and 


accordingly I likewise uncovered. The uttered something, which might have 





* The male of the spermaceti whale in the South Seas has been known to rush for- 
wards with a desperate and serious attack on a ship, striking it with its head, and 
breaking in its sides, so as to disable if not sink it ; and occasionally the gentlest ani- 
mals, as the cow and horse, seem to change their nature, and be driven mad and 
furious from cruel persecution and inhuman treatment.—Rrv 
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been a prayer, no doubt remained but that 
it was some patent portable miracle or 
relic, and my curiosity almost induced me 
to join the family party on their knees. 
After a minute’s suspense, he held the box 
forward to the members of the household ; 
each of them affectionately embraced it, 
and this holy kiss was repeated two or 
three times; but when it came to my 
turn, and I refused to follow their example, 
their dismayed looks shewed the doubt 
which they subsequently expressed of my 
belief in Christianity. The object of all 
this wonder, was a small wooden doll’s 
head, the eyes and nose of which were 
just distinguishable; the rest of the 
figure was covered with a brocaded silk 
petticoat, and around the head was a gilt 
and silver tinsel glory, with the usual ap- 
pendages of such images. The ceremony 
being over, I inquired the name and his- 
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tory of the tawdry puppet, and could only 
obtain the highly authentic and satis- 
factory information that it was the relic 
of a Gallura saint ; but all endeavours to 
elicit from the saint’s carrier and guardian, 
who she was, and when and where she 
lived, met with the invariable answer, 
‘ Senza dubbio la reliquia d’una Santa del 
Paese,—ben conosciuta da per tutto.’ 
Perhaps my heretical ignorance had the 
effect of driving him and her out of the 
cottage sooner than they otherwise would 
have gone, for they certainly prepared to 
start immediately ; but while the box was 
being carefully packed up, the mother and 
children were putting cheeses of different 
kinds and sizes into the panniers on the 
horse, which being done, and the usual 
benediction given and responded to, the 
man proceeded on his journey.”’ 


The persons employed in these eleemosynary expeditions are called 


Romiti or Eremiti—mendicant friars—vagabonds too idle to get a live- 
lihood by honest and laborious employments, and, consequently, not half 
of the offerings made to the saints ever reach their intended destination. 
They are sometimes accompanied by a Zampagnatore, or bagpiper, who 
makes an outrageous sonata, first in honour of the saint, and then in praise 


of the almsgivers. 


‘¢ The ecclesiastical establishment, from 
the preceding sketch, may be supposed to 
be no less powerful than numerous, and a 
weapon as important for as against the 
people. The priests, small as is their 
knowledge, are looked up to with a super- 
stitious fear and reverence ; for their public 
character acquires for them an interference 
and influence at the hearth of the cottage 
as unlimited as their authority at the altar 
of the church. This is not, however, ob- 
tained by attention to the education or 
relief of the necessities of the people, but 
by the intimate knowledge of all that 
passes in the interior of families, extracted 
by confessions, absolutions, and close 
union with them in worldly pursuits ; and 
by this amalgamation of conscience and 
interests the Church exercises a spiritual 
and temporal thraldom, servilely submitted 
to by the ignorant, but loudly deprecated 
by the enlightened portion of the Sardes. 
In a conversation with a priest, in whose 
house I was staying, relative to the state 
of morals in his parish, and the influence 


he might have in the suppression of ven- 
detta and reconciliation of the fuorusciti, 
he referred to a manuscript statistical table 
containing the names of his parishioners, 
with columns, lines, divisions, annotations, 
and references. It was a mass of inquisi- 
torial information relative to their sins 
of omission and commission, and the 
marks attached to those who had and had 
not been at confession and sacrament 
gave him, he assured me, a surveillance 
which enabled him to use their transgres- 
sions and mental bondage to his own ad- 
vantage as occasion might require, inde- 
pendently of its being a duty prescribed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities to whom 
he made the return, and by whom it is 
subsequently transmitted to the govern- 
ment. Thus is link added to link in the 
one grand chain which binds the most pri- 
vate thoughts and deeds of each family 
and its component members for or against 
each other, forming thereby a vast engine 
of domestic oppression and political cen- 
tralisation,’”’ &c. 


Thus the clergy, possessing the absolute reins of power, are able to 


make both parties—the king and the people—subservient to them. 


They 


. are in union with the former as far as their powers and numbers are their 
mutual support ; but, on the other hand, they are so mixed up with the 
people that the concealment of offences, absenteeism from the village, 
evasion of taxes, pretended ignorance of the fuorusciti, and other infringe- 
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ments of the laws, are more conducive to their interest than any co-opera- 
tion in the measures and demands of government. 

Perhaps there is scarcely a spot in Europe on which Nature has more 
bountifully showered her blessings than on this island. 


*¢ Aristotle * says that Aristzus, cele- 
brated for his love of agriculture, gave his 
laws here; ‘ but the island scarcely pro- 
duced anything under the Carthaginians, 
who cut down everything which might be 
serviceable or productive of food, and 
placed a penalty of death on the in- 
habitants if they should replant anything.’ 
In process of time these barbarous restric- 
tions were removed, and the fresh Cartha- 
ginian colonies so restored and encouraged 
agriculture that when the island passed to 
theRoman dominion it was (according to 
Polybius) ‘an island very considerable, 
as well by its greatness and the number of 
its inhabitants as for the fruits and pro- 
duce of the country.’ . . . . Pomponius 
Mela and Silius Italicus speak of its pro- 
ductiveness ; Horace praises the ‘ opimas 

-Sardinie segetes feracis ;’ Cicero+ calls 
Sicily, Afri:a, and Sardinia ‘the three 
granaries of the state ;’ Livy ¢ mentions 
the supplies of corn for the Roman army 
and navy to be sent by Cornelius Mam- 
mula, the propreetor in the island, and that 
when Titus Manlius Torquatus defeated 
the Carthaginians and Sardes, B.c. 215, he 
obtained a large tribute in corn. Such 
was the prosperity of Sardinia, B.c. 204, 
that in the last years of the second Punic 


war magazines were obliged to be built at 
Rome to receive the grain of the island. 
In the following year it was so abundant 
that it was sold for the mere price of the 
freight ; and Valerius Maximus, in men- 
tioning the circumstance, uses the ex- 
pression, ‘ Siciliamque et Sardiniam, be- 
nignissimas urbis nostre nutrices, gradus 
et stabilimenta bellorum.’ Lucan refers 
to the two islands in terms of equal com- 
mendation ; Plutarch speaks of Pompey’s 
visit here for the express purpose of pro- 
curing grain, which he collected in great 
quantities. Pausanias § calls the island 
‘the most fortunate ;’ he says, ‘ Sardinia, 
for its magnitude and prosperous con- 
dition, may be compared with the most 
celebrated of islands,’ and calls it ‘ the 
largest of all islands, and the first in 
prosperity.’ Prudentius states that in his 
time (a.p. 391), the produce of the island 
had not diminished, but still overflowed 
the Roman granaries. Claudian,|| a native 
of the fertile districts of Egypt, and com- 
petent to give an opinion, calls Sardiziia 
‘ Dives ager frugum ;’ and Salvian, in the 
fifth century, lamenting the losses of the 
Roman empire, speaks of the invasion of 
the Vandals in Sardinia and Sicily as ‘ the 
cutting off its vital veins.’ ’’ 


These, the author justly observes, are authentic evidences of the former 
fertility of the island during its long subjection to the Roman sway ; but 
neither the amount of the population nor the exact quantity of grain raised 


during that period is known. 


In the present day, with a population of 


about 524,000, fully three-quarters of the lands are uncultivated. 


“ Potatoes § have only within the last 
few years been introduced ; and from the 
great congeniality of the soil, they have 
thriven most luxuriantly ; in the upper 
part of Barbagia, where they have had 
greater experience and success, the culti- 
vation has been sufficient to supply many 
other parts of the island. At Fonni, the 
most celebrated spot for them, they grow 
constantly to two pounds in weight, and 


are sold in the village at six to eight soldi 
the starello, or about 63d. the bushel, or 
2s. 2d. the sack (of four bushels). The 
priests there get upwards of 4000 starelli, 
or about 1367 sacks, as their tithes. Ches- 
nuts form a considerable portion of the 
winter food, being peeled, dried, and put 
away when fresh; and when used they 
are generally ground down, and made into 
puddings and cakes. Acorns are also 





* De Mirab. ch. 105. 
t R. Hist. lib. xxiii. ch. 12. 
|| De Bello Gild. v. 509. 


+ De Lege Manilia, ch. 12. 
§ See Pausan. lib. vii. 17; x. 17; iv. 7. 


q The acorn bread, which still forms the food of the Roman shepherds, &c. is thus 
prepared. The acorns when shelled are put into a large seething pot, with water . 
which has been strained through the ashes of burnt vegetable matter and clay. This 
lye extracts the bitterness of the acorn, and gives a consistency to the mixture, which 
is boiled down till it assumes a reddish-brown colour, when it is taken out, dried in 
the sun, and cut into cakes. vol. iii. p. 191.—Rev. 
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pounded and boiled into a pulp, which, 
when dry, is baked, and in this state will 
keep for several months. It is nutritious 
and easy of digestion; and both these 
preparations are eaten with ‘casu de Mur- 
gia,’ or ‘casu de Fitta,’—a species of 
junket, the milk being coagulated by slow 
heat, and, when of sufficient subsistency, 
it is cut into small pieces, and kept in salt 
and water; which latter, if attended to 
and changed, will keep it fresh for a year 
or two. About 36,000 cantars, or about 
1500 tons, of cheese are made annually, 
mostly from goats’ and sheep’s milk, to 
which the wild thyme gives a peculiar and 
agreeable flavour..... The barley 
bread, called ‘ S’orzatu,’ and which is 
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generally used, is heavy, bitter, and bad ; 
but the fine wheaten bread, ‘ Sucuccone,’ 
is light and good, but comparatively ex- 
pensive ; as is also the ‘ Su Fresu,’ a kind 
of half rusk, which is put into the oven at 
the greatest heat, and as soon as it begins 
to rise, is taken out, divided into two 
slices, and put again into the oven to be 
rebaked. . . Meat is much eaten and 
cheap ; anaverage sized sheep costing about 
ten shillings ; and the favorite dish of the 
Barbaracini is ‘ Sa Pilledda,’ a mixture of 
sausage, beans, potatoes, chesnuts, olives, 
and small pieces of beef or pork, with lard 
to give it the requisite moistness ; an olla 
podrida without as much oil and garlic as 
are used in Spain, &c.”’ 


We cannot pass through a land of “ oliveyards and vineyards” like this, 
a land, if not flowing with milk, yet redolent of honey, without a glimpse 


at its beautiful and fragrant groves.* 


‘¢ The first appearance of the orange 
and lemon groves of Milis + excites nei- 
ther astonishment nor admiration; they 
require a lonely hour in them to compre- 
hend and enjoy their beauty, and to feel 
what every one has felt who has seen them. 
The groves of the Vega or ‘ tuerra,’ as the 
water course and irrigated lands are also 
here called, are about three miles long, 
and three quarters of a mile wide, belong- 
ing to different proprietors, the greatest of 
whom are the dean and chapter of the ca- 
thedral of Oristano, and the Marchese di 
Boyl. One of the canons of the former 
superintends the property; and by an ec- 
clesiastical regulation, all the time he 
spends in this occupation, this golden 
stall, counts as so many hours of church 
service. . - . . The number of full- 
grown bearing trees is upwards of 300,000, 
but the young ones and plants cannot be 
calculated. An immense quantity of the 


old trees produce from four to five thou- 
sand fruit each; but, taking the average 
of the old and young, each may be said to 
bear two hundred, so that the annual sup- 
ply may be said to be sixty millions ; but 
according to the best authorities this cal- 
culation is much below the actual num- 
ber. . . . . In one of the groves 
belonging to the Marchese di Boyl is a 
tree known as ‘ Su rei deis arangius,’ ‘ the 
king of the orange trees,’ the circumfer- 
ence of which was rather more than six 
feet. The title might be disputed by 
many others of greater height and size, 
but the fact of the present King of Sar- 
dinia having sat under it, has confirmed 
its divine right to royalty, and in comme- 
moration of that event it bears the fol- 
lowing inscription ‘ Carlus Albertu Rei 
nostru hat visitau custa verga su 18 de 
Maiu dessu 1829.’ Several others seemed 
quite as large, and were from thirty-five 





* The author observes, ‘¢ The naturalist will find much gratification in the vegetable 


kingdom in all the districts, not only from the diversity but from the beauty of the 
productions, the different temperatures being adapted to the fir and date tree, and 
endowing ‘all vegetable life with a luxuriant richness in which few countries are 
superior.’’ vol. i. p. 67. 

+ Flumini Majori, situated in a gorge surrounded by mountains, is irrigated by 
the stream from which it takes its name, and is so enriched and fertilised that the 
orange and lemon groves are siid to be equally productive with those of Mi/is, and the 
proprietors even boast of their superiority in regard to the sweetness, and thinness of 
the rind. The lemons are remarkable for their delicate alabaster clearness, and the 
citron constantly weighs eight or nine pounds. The grape is the only fruit of which 
there is not a superabundance. So warm is the temperature that the sugar-cane aud 
coffee plant have been cultivated; the former with success, and the failure of the 
— is not attributable to the soil, or climate, but to the unskilfulness of the people. 

ol. iii. p. 46. 

t The fruit of a celebrated orange tree somewhere near Massa in Italy was counted 
for a bet, and found to be not fewer than twenty thousand, the largest quantity we 
ever heard of on a single tree. — Rev. 
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to forty feet in height. The species of 
cedrus grown in these groves are the 
* Arangiu agru,’ known as the citrus Bi- 
garadia, the bitter orange ; the ‘ Chinottu’ 
or Chinese ; the ‘ Sanguignu’ or blood-red 
(the Melangolo of the Italians) ; and the 
‘ arangiu de croju suttili,’ resembling the 
Saint Michael’s. Among the lemons are 
* Limoni naturali,’ or citrus limonum, the 
common lemon; ‘ Limoni dulci,’ or ci- 
trus lumia, the sweet lemon; and the 
citrus medica or citron. . . . . No 
account of their introduction into the 
island exists, beyond the assertions of 
their having been known for five centu- 
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ries; but, though this cannot be proved, 
the size of many of the trees is satisfactory 
evidence of their being between two and 
three centuries old. . . . Of the 
riches and beauty of the groves it is im- 
possible to convey anidea. The traveller 
may have seen the orange groves of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Levant; but, 
judging by my own experience, none will 
bear any comparison with those of Milis. 
The only one I recollect at all compara- 
ble, was near Algiers, but which has 
doubtless been destroyed by the French,” 
&c.* 


Of the particular botany of the island it will not be expected that the 
author in his diversified objects of pursuit could enter into any minute de- 


scription. 
residence. 
instance :— 


‘The abundance of the ranunculus 
sceleratus in the Fordongianus valleys 
brings to mind the subject of the Sardonic 
laugh or grin. According to ancient be- 
lief, a contraction of the muscles of the 
face was produced by eating acertain plant, 
accompanied by such involuntary contor- 
tions, that it gave rise to the expression 
of ‘laughing in spite of one’s self,’ and 
subsequently was synonymously used for 
a hypocritical or doubting sneer. A phy- 
sician resident in one of the towns, whose 
knowledge in botany, acquired in a foreign 
university, and practical experience in the 
island, entitled his statements to credit, 
informed me that there are two plants— 
one a species of wild parsley, known to us 
as the ethusa cynaprium; the other the 
ranunculus sceleratus, or celery-leaved 
crowfoot, though by others supposed to 
be a smaller kind, or spearwort—both of 
which abound in marshy places, and are 
mistaken frequently by the lower orders 
for edible plants. The effects of eating it 
are nausea, vomiting, and vertigo, fol- 
lowed by contraction not only of the 


It would require an extensive knowledge and a protracted 
Yet we have a few interesting remarks, as in the following 


nerves of the face, but in other parts ; and 
the remedies he applied on such occa- 
sions were emetics, olive oil, bleeding, 
simple diet, and eau sucrée. Captain 
Smyth says, ‘In my frequent inquiries on 
the subject, I find the belief of its exist- 
ence very general, and the ‘risus Sar- 
donicus ’’ a familiar term. It was described 
by some as a parasitic weed, growing on 
the banks of rivulets, amongst aquatic 
plants, being called ‘‘ Djarra’’ at Terra- 
nova and ‘‘Cohone’’ at Tempio. A 
farmer at Alghero told me that it was 
very dangerous to eat water-cresses, as 
the fatal parasite adhered closely to the 
leaves, and begged me therefore to order 
my boat’s crew to throw away some very 
fine ones which they. had just gathered. 
Still, as I could not procure a specimen at 
either of those places, or get any authentic 
relation of accident therefrom, I must 
either conclude the herb not to have been 
hitherto recognised by the moderns, or 
that the whole story is entitled to no 
more credence than that of the wonderful 
fountains, &c.’ ’’ 


The author gives the authority of various ancient authors, from Homer 





* Mr. Tyndale has given in a short compass a sketch of the climate. 


At Cagliari, 


on a three years’ average, the thermometer was at 75 in the summer and 53 in the 


winter. (London is 63 S. 39 W.) 


It seldom rains during January. The atmosphere 
is then soft and serene, and called the secchi di gennajo. 


February is on the contrary 


so wet and changeable that it has the proverb of inconstancy. “ Fiargius, facies, facies | 


February has two faces.’’ 


From March to Midsummer is the best season ; and after 


that period those who had left the town to enjoy the country return back, nor leave 


until the following year. 


The intense summer heat lasts until October, when the 


south-west and north-east winds bring up the rains, and mild temperate weather 
finishes the year.—N.B. This much resembles the climate of all southern Italy.— 


Rev. 
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down to Pausanias,* for the existence of some herb which moves the 
muscles of the face to laughter; but this cannot be identified with any 


known plant now in existence there. 


The uses of the ranunculus, as given 


in the modern pharmacopeeias, entirely confirm the fable and the proverb, 
but with this difference, that, instead of being a dangerous, it is now a 


valuable medicinal herb. 


“In one of my excursions I met witha 
peasant who had lately recovered from the 
bite of the tarantula, which is found in 
these parts, but not so abundantly as in 
the Campidano, the Campo St. Nicolo, 
and at a spot called Bennazzi; and while 


there, as well as from him, I heard some 
curious customs and prejudices in regard 
to the cure of the bite, differing from 
those of Apulia and Taranto, from whence 
the insect takes its name.’’ 


The author here gives Swinburne’s account, in his Travels, of the 
method of cure in Italy, and then adds :-— 


‘This account coincides in some re- 
spects with that of the Sardes, but they 
have neither hired Tarantati to imitate 
Bacchanal orgies, the ric infl 
of certain chords of music, the exhibition 
of the rhapsodies of the patient, nor re- 
vival of the effects of a former bite. Swin- 
burne’s hypothetical origin of the dance 
is questionable [copy of the dance of the 
Bacchantes, or Priestesses of Bacchus], and 
might be attributable to less classical 
and more consistent causes. Even the 
Neapolitan dance, the Tarantella, which 
has been supposed to be derived from this 
custom, is of a very early date ; for in the 
Museo Borbonico, among the ancient pic- 
tures, there are two marked Nos. 1,179 
and 1,180, where the attitudes of the 
dancing figures correspond with those in 
the modern dance. The Sardes call the 
insect Arza, or Argia; and in their ento- 
mological knowledge have divided the 
genus into three species. . . . The person 
bitten is seized with cold shivering and 
fainting fits, the pulse varying in extremes 
of quickness or slowness according to the 
‘religiousness’ of the individual —‘la 
pietd della persona ;’ and the utmost care 
is taken to catch the insect to ascertain 
whether it is a maid, wife, or widow, and, 
according to the species, the patient in- 
vites the maids, wives, or widows—hu- 
mani generis—in his village to cure him. 
These forming a circle, of which he is the 
centre, dance round him, accompanied by 
the launedda, till they are thoroughly ex- 





The mother language of Italy it is 
of children, which under the name of dialects vary more or less from their 
parent stem. 


hausted, while he simultaneously performs 
a continuous pas seul; and this Terpsi- 
chorean dose is administered three pig 
times a day, occasionally for a whole week, 
till the patient is cured. A far less agree- 
able remedy is adopted in other parts of 
the island, where he is buried up to the 
throat in a dung-heap, and the fair sex, of 
whateverdenomination they may be, soothe 
him—not with the dance and song, but 
with the clank and twang of ‘ tintinnos,’ 
small bells, such as are tied round the 
necks of sheep and goats, and which they 
beat and shake as long as they are able, 
the noise being said to frighten away the 
evil spirit of the person! The virtue of 
these absurdities consists evidently in the 
perspiration which is produced. . . . One 
of my informants stated that death had 
ensued in several instances from the bite ; 
but it is quite as possible to have been 
caused by the remedies ; and, on the other 
hand, a gentleman, whose knowledge as a 
naturalist may be relied on, assured me 
that, though he had seen many cases of 
the bite, as well as the dance, he never 
knew one terminating fatally. He had 
tried experiments with them, and had 
purposely been bitten, but with no other 
result than a violent swelling and a slight 
general nervous irritation, such as might 
be produced from the bite of any very 
venomous insect; and which, by the ap- 
plication of sweet oil, went down in the 
course of forty-eight hours,’’ &c. 


known is the parent of a large family 





* The author refers to some learned researches by Schottus, in his edition of Zeno- 
dotus, or Zenobius. Vide Proverbia Grecorum, p. 146. 
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‘* The Sarde language assimilates more 
to the ancient Latin than any of the dia- 
lects of Italy; and, like the maintenance 
of the Roman customs, is a remarkable 
feature in the island. The dialects of the 
northern and southern provinces, though 
of a cognate basis, have many material 
points of difference ; the former is the 
purest and most essentially Latin, the latter 
has a variety of words and idioms show- 
ing a Punic derivation ; but those of Al- 
ghero, La Madalena, and St. Pietro, are 
of Catalan, Corsican, and Genoese origin. 
As a language the Sarde has much more 
of the Roman, Neapolitan, and Sicilian, 
than of the Piedmontese, Milanese, or 
other dialects of Northern Italy, and con- 
sequently is more harmonious. Italian is 
used in official transactions, and by the 
higher classes; and with a knowledge of 
that language, Latin, and Spanish, a 
stranger may soon understand the native 
tongue. As many Sarde words, such as 
* aithe,’” Oh! that it were; ‘ gana,’ plea- 
sure,—used also by the Spaniards ;— 
* ido,’ I see; ‘ teracu,’ a servant; ‘* thiu,’ 
uncle, &c. may be traced to a Greek ori- 
gin, it has been presumed that they were 
grafted into the language by the Greek 
colonies ; but so little is known of their 
residence or influence in the island, that 
it may more probably be attributed to a 
Roman introduction after the Greek had 
been introduced into Italy. Some of the 
grammatical peculiarities deserve remark. 
In the conjugation of verbs the present 
and imperfect are the only simple tenses, 
the rest being composed of auxiliary verbs. 
The perfect is equivalent to the plusquam- 
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perfectum of the Greek; the future is a 
compound of the radical verb, and the 
auxiliary ‘to have ;’ so that, for example, 
‘hap a scrirj,’ ‘T will write,’ is literally, 
‘ T have to write,’— a compound somewhat 
analogous to the Romaic formation of the 
tense, and an usage abolished in Italian, 
Spanish, and French, where the futures, 
originally parlar ho, hablar he, parler ai, 
have become parlerd’, hablar’, parlerai,—- 
I will speak. The use of the articles su, 
sa, sos, and sas, prefixed to substantives, 
is somewhat similar to the el, la, lo, of the 
Romance language ; the former being de- 
rived from the “ipse,’’ the latter from the 
‘* ille’’ of the Latins.* The substantives 
are not declined ; but in the singular num- 
ber there is an elision of the final conso- 
nants s or m, such as manu, bellu, for 
manus, bellum, though the s is retained 
for the plural. The ¢ is constantly changed 
into g and gh, as vigesimus, paghe, pighe, 
lughe, deghe, from vicesimus, pace, pice, 
luce, decem; though the reverse is also 
used, as macistratus, pucnas, for magistra- 
tus, pugnas, &c. The conversion of ¢ 
into d, as amade, muda, veridade, for 
amata, muta, veritate,—similar to the 
Spanish; the v and / into 4 and d, as 
bidda for villa; the addition of the aspi- 
rate hk, as schire, chena, chorone, fot 
scire, cena, andcorone; with many other 
peculiarities, such as are found in Ennius, 
Plautus, Pacuvius, Cecilius, and alluded 
to by Quintilian, are directly inherited 
and retained by the Sardes with greater 
purity than by any other races descended 
Jrom the Latins.’’ t 


We give as a specimen of the language the Lord’s Prayer in the Logu- 
doro dialect :— 


‘*Babbu nostru, qui stas in sos chelos, 
sanctificadu siat su nomen tou. Benzat 
a nois su regnu tou: Facta siat sa volun- 
tade tua, comente in su chelu, asi in sa 
terra. Su pane nostru de ogni die dona- 


noslu hoé, et pardouanos sos peccados 
nostros, comente nos ateros perdonamus 
sos inimigos nostros. Et ne los lasses 
ruere in sa tentatione, sind liberanos de 
male. Amen.’’ 


The dialects differ considerably from each other, according as each has 
partaken more particularly of some neighbouring language, as Italian, old 


French, &c. 


Specimens of all the four dialects are given by the author. 


There are, as might have been expected, many remains of antiquity in 
the island, though not to be compared to those which the zeal and enter- 
prise of travellers have discovered in other spots less frequented by the 


spoiler. 





* See Hallam’s Hist. of Lit. of Europe, ch. i. p. 17, and Raynouard’s Choix 


des Troubadours, vol. vi. 


t For further remarks, especially on the Sarde documents of the eleventh and twel/th 
centuries, the author refers to Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Med. Aivi, Dissert. 32.—Rev. 
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‘“‘The ruins of Antas, situated in a 
forest of ilex, are one of the most inter- 
esting objects of the province of Iglesias ; 
and, though the remains of a small temple 
and other confused masses of stones are all 
that exist, their position proves them to 
be the Metalla of Antonine. La Marmo- 
ra, with the assistance of Cima, has given 
a full account of them and their dimen- 
sions, with a plan of the temple as re- 
stored, which he was enabled to do from 
the pe7ium being clear, and many of the 
columns and capitals still lying about. The 
building is small, being only sixty-three 
feet long, and thirty and a half feet wide ; 
the order, Ionic, di-prostyle, tetrastyle ; 
and its peculiar feature is the projection of 
the cella eleven and a half feet wide into 
the portico beyond the ante, a corridor 
five feet wide passing round three sides of 
it. The stylobate is large, with several 
flights of steps. It appears by the inscrip- 
tion on those parts of the frieze which 
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have been collected and placed together, 
that the temple was dedicated to Marcus 
Aurelius or Antonine, or both, for the 
two names are perfect. The letters 
sTITCE—evidently part of the word rE- 
STITUERUNT—refer to its restoration ; 
and, were the remainder of the inscription 
arranged, the trees and shrubs which have 
grown among the ruins removed, and pro- 
per excavations made, a satisfactory his- 
tory of the temple might without doubt be 
obtained. In shape and size it resembles 
that of Augustus and Roma at Pola in 
Istria, one of the most elegant specimens 
of temples I have seen; and the difference 
between their admeasurement is so trivial, 
that, if a slight allowance were made for 
the difference of calculation, they would be 
found to be almost similar; that of Pola 
being sixty-two feet long and thirty-one 
feet broad. The order of the former being 
Corinthian, is the principal point of dis- 
similarity between them,”’ &c. 


Mr. Tyndale in the sixth chapter of his last volume has given us an in- 
teresting account of the ancient sepulchres at Cagliari, supposed to be of 
Pheenician cr Carthaginian origin, and of Roman sepulchres cut in their 
earlier tombs. The most interesting among these is the Grutta dessa 
Pibera. In a vestibule under the portico are a number of Greek and Latin 
inscriptions, only eight of which have been deciphered. Of the inscriptions 


which he gives, (pp. 208, 209,) some have been previously but incorrectly 
published by other critics, as Muratori, Bonada, Burmann, &c. but La 
Marmora has made faithful copies of them, and has given, conjointly with 
his own observations, the notes and corrections of M. Le Bas, entitled 
“ Restitutions et Explication des Inscriptions Grecques de la Grotte de la 
Vipére de Cagliari, avec quelques Observations sur les Inscriptions Ro- 


maines du méme Monument, par M. Le Bas.” We cannot compliment 
M. Le Bas on the success of his emendatory criticisms,* or the pro- 
bability of his supplementary conjectures; but this is a difficult art, 
which requires a rare combination of learning and sagacity.t There is a 
museum, founded in 1806, containing coins, bronzes, terra-cottas, &c. In 
statuary and sculpture Sardinia cannot boast of its antiquities; and the 
heads and busts, we are told, give no evidence of a high style of art. The 
contents of natural history in its various branches seem to be well supplied. 





* In the epitaph, p. 210, on Pomptilla, ver. 1, a. 2, it is probable that Epoea 
in the first line, and”Oorea in the second, have changed places by a mistake of the 
sculptor ; but the whole stands in need manus emendatricis.—ReEv. 

+ ‘*In speaking of those extraordinary antiquities known as the Sarde idols, we 
shall attempt to show that the greater part of them were of Canaanitish worship—the 
miniature representation of some of the large and original gods which those nations 
adored—especially of Moloch, Baal, Astarte or Astaroth, Adonis or Tammuz, the very 
objects of that idolatry so frequently and emphatically denounced in the Old Testa- 
ment. Distinct and peculiar in their character, their counterparts are no more to be 
met with out of Sardinia than the Noraghe themselves; and this circumstance, in 
conjunction with the fact that many of them have been found in, and the greater part near, 
those buildings, may suggest a further proof that they may have been directly or in- 
directly connected with each other, in either a religious, sepulchral, or united 
character.’’ Vol. i. p. 135.—Rev. 
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The Pheenician remains are by far the most interesting part of the col- 
lection, of which some are named in this work, as the stones found at Pula 
and Sulci, and an agate seal representing a lion, with Pheenician letters. 
But the most curious and interesting of all the antiquities are the Sarde 
idols,*— small bronze figures and articles varying from four to seventeen 
inches high, irregular and grotesque in their form, and of the rudest work- 
manship. “Here, indeed,” as Lord Bacon says, “antiquity muffles up her 
head from our sight.” Whether they are the symbols of a religion solely 
cultivated by the earliest inhabitants of this island, or whether they are of 
Eastern origin, is a point that seems to have been much disputed. Mr. 
Tyndale refers in his note to various learned authors who have treated on 
this subject, as Winckelmann, Barthélemy, Kreuzer, &c. From the in- 
scriptions little satisfactory light is to be obtained, and indeed the lan- 
guage in which they are composed is not agreed upon by the antiquaries. 
The symbols of dualism are among the prominent characteristics of the 
idols,—the staff, the whip, the serpent, the stag, are found as attributes 
or emblems of these figures. Some have marks or indentations like 
tattooing. A large portion of the idols have tails. There appear also to 
be many allusions to the astronomy of the Chaldeans, &c. Some are 
thought to be Cabiri, from their being symbols of Samothracian worship. 
In their armour and weapons they differ, some having breastplates, and 
others only linen vests. 


Among the other symbols and emblems of divinities are the heads of 
dogs, cats, apes, birds, and indescribable monsters, objects of Phoenician 
worship, and similar to those of Egypt. Some bronze articles correspond 
with the domestic oracles, household gods, and talismans of the ancient 
Eastern nations, and most especially those known by the name of Teraphim 
in Scripture, they having no resemblance to the Egyptian figures, to the 
household gods of the Greeks, or the Romans, but are essentially of an 
Eastern origin. The Egyptian relics found in the islana are of a totally 
different execution and character; and another distinctive mark in the 
Sarde idols is the absence of the lotus, scarabeus, and other objects familiar 
to Egypt. 





* Fifteen are in the museum at Turin, and others have been added lately ; four at 
Paris ; three at Lyons; three at Florence; one in a private collection; one in the 
Kircher Museum in the Vatican ; and one in the Benedictine convent at Catania; all 
but the last obtained from Sardinia. —Rev. 
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We have presented to our readers in a most abridged form the 
heads of the subjects which have been more fully discussed in the text, 
and we must refer to the original authorities which the author gives as the 


sources of his information. 


We shall now close our account with an 


extract from a German critic on the subject of the principles of the early 
idolatries, among which those of Sardinia are to be ranged. 


«The religion of all the idolatrous 
Syro-Arabian nations,’ says Movers (Die 
Phonizier), ‘ was a deification of the powers 
and laws of nature, an adoration of those 
objects in which these powers are con- 
sidered to abide, and by which they act. 
The deity is thus the invisible power in 
nature itself, that power which manifests 
itself as the generator, sustainer, and 
destroyer of its works. This view admits 
of two modifications : either the separate 
powers of nature are regarded as so many 
different gods, and the objects by which 
these powers are manifested, as the sun, 


To this the author adds,— 


“ Such ideas are supposed to have been 
embodied in these miniatures of the large 
and original idols adored by the Canaanites 
and Syro-Phoenicians, the people who in 
every probability were the introducers of 


moon, &c. are regarded in their images 
and supporters ; or the power of nature is 
considered to be one and indivisible, and 
only to differ as to the forms under which 
it manifests itself. Both views co-exist 
in almost ali religions. The most simple 
and ancient notion, however, is that which 
conceives the deity to be in human form, 
as male and female, and which considers 
the male sex to be the type of its active, 
generative, and destructive power; while 
that passive power of nature whose fuuc- 
tion is to conceive and bring forth, is 
embodied under the female form.’’ 


that religion into the island,—an assump- 
tion strengthened by the apparently similar 
origin of the Noraghe, Sepolture de is 
Gigantes, and the Perdas Fittas, elsewhere 
mentioned.’’ 





WHO WAS THE SIR JOHN RATCLIFFE BURIED AT CROSTHWAITE ? 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE observations on Crosthwaite 
Church, in the April number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (page 374), 
contain a few inaccuracies relative to 
the Ratcliffe family, which I take the 
liberty of pointing out. 

It is there (in substance) stated that 
Margaret de Derwentwater, daughter 
and sole heir of Sir John de Derwent- 
water, married Sir Nicholas Ratcliffe 
of Dilston, a Northumbrian knight ; 
that their great-grandson was Sir John 
Ratcliffe, knt. who died in 1527, and 
was buried in Crosthwaite Church ; 
that this Sir John was the second or 
seventh son of Sir Edward Ratcliffe ; 
that he married Dame Alice, and died 
without issue. 

This account, I observe, agrees with 
Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, 
vol. ii. p. 227. 

In the elaborate pedigrees of the 
Ratcliffe family, to be found in Whit- 
aker’s History of Whalley, and Surtees’ 
History of Pashenn, the heiress of 
Derwentwater is called Elizabeth. 
She is called Margaret, however, in 


many MSS. and probably that was her 
true name. 

Her husband, Sir Nicholas Rat- 
cliffe, was neither “of Dilston” nor a 
“ Northumbrian knight,” but a younger 
son of Ratcliffe of Wymerley, who 
was a younger son of Ratcliffe of Rat- 
cliffe Tower, an ancient Lancashire 
a Dilston was brought to the 
Ratcliffes, in the second generation 
after Sir Nicholas, by Anne Carting- 
ton, who married Sir Fdward Rat- 
cliffe, the father (according to the ac- 
count of Crosthwaite Church) of Sir 
John Ratcliffe. She was the daughter 
and heir of John Cartington, of Car- 
tington Tower, Northumberland, and 
inherited Dilston from her mother, 
one of the daughters and coheirs of 
Sir Robert Claxton of Dilston, and of 
Horden in Durham. 

But who was Sir John Ratcliffe ? 

Sir Thomas Ratcliffe, son of Sir 
Nicholas and the heiress of Derwent- 
water, had several sons, amongst whom 
were Sir Edward, John, and Sir 
Richard. Sir Edward had an eldest 
son, Sir Cuthbert, and a younger son 
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John. John, the brother of Sir Ed- 
ward, had a son John, according to 
some authorities; but according to 
others he died without issue. Sir John 
Ratcliffe, who married Dame Alice, 
and died in 1527, has been identified 
by some with John the younger son 
of Sir Edward; by others with John 
the son of John and nephew of Sir 
Edward: and, whilst some have re- 
presented him as dying without issue, 
others have made him the father of a 
son John, and grandfather of a Doro- 
thy Ratcliffe, who married into the 
Dacre family. 

According to Hutchinson, John the 
brother of Sir Edward died without 
issue. 

According to Burn, Hist. of West- 
moreland and Cumberland, vol. ii. p. 
78, Sir John Ratcliffe was the son of 
Sir Edward; and John the son of 
John, and nephew of Sir Edward, died 
without issue. 

According to Surtees, Hist. of Dur- 
ham, vol. i. p. 32, John the brother of 
Sir Edward married Anne Fenwick, 
and had issue the Sir John Ratcliffe 
in question, and a daughter Anne. 
The daughter became her brother’s 
heir by his death without issue, and 
married John Ratcliffe the son of Sir 
Edward, by whom she had John Rat- 
cliffe the father of Dorothy. 

According to Harl. MS. 1448, Sir 
John was the son of John, and died 
without issue, as did also John the son 
of Sir Edward. 

According to the Harl. MSS. 1171, 
1536, and 1554, Sir John was the son 
of John Ratcliffe, and had issue John 
father of Dorothy. According to the 
latter MS. John the son of Sir Ed- 
ward died without issue. 

Of the above MSS. 1448 is a copy 
of the Visitation of Northumberland, 
taken in 1615 by Richard St. George, 
Norroy, and in it the pedigree. of this 
family, as far as it goes, seems tolerably 
correct. 1536 is Mr. Mundy’s copy of 
the Visitation of Cumberland in the 
same year; 1554 the Visitations of 
Northumberland in 1575 and 1615; 
and 1171 is described as “ Certain Pe- 
degrees of Northumberland Families 
as registred by William Flower, Nor- 
roy, at his visitation of that County 
A.D. 1575.” The inaccuracies in the 
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Ratcliffe pedigrees in the three last 
MSS. are wonderful. 

After all, was not Sir John Rat- 
cliffe who died in 1527 and was buried 
at Crosthwaite Church a younger son 
of Sir Richard Ratcliffe? Surtees 
makes mention of a deed of settlement 
made by Sir Thomas Ratcliffe in 21st 
Edward IV. whereby (subject of course 
to his own life interest) he settled the 
Derwentwater estates on Sir Richard 
his third son in tail male, with re- 
mainder over to Sir Edward in tail 
male, with remainder over to others 
of his son: successively in like manner. 

Sir Richard was killed at Bosworth 
in his father’s lifetime, and attainted 
by act of Parliament passed in the 
first year of Henry the Seventh. 
Shortly before Sir Thomas’s death, 
however, in the eleventh year of Henry 
VII. Richard Ratcliffe, the son and 
heir of Sir Richard, obtained another 
act which reversed his father’s at- 
tainder, and on his grandfather, Sir 
Thomas’s, death, should have become 
possessed of the Derwentwater estates. 
He died without issue male, on which 
event the property would have de- 
volved, under the settlement, to his 
brother, if he had one. 

Now I venture to suggest as a pro- 
bability, that Richard had a brother, 
and that Sir John Ratcliffe was 
that brother; but, he dying without 
issue in 1527, the estates passed (still 
under the settlement) to his cousin 
Sir Cuthbert, the heir male of Sir Ed- 
ward Ratcliffe, then deceased. 

The MSS. to which I have had ac- 
cess do not, I confess, bear out my 
supposition; but then they give very 
little information as to Sir Richard 
Ratcliffe, although he was unques- 
tionably the most noted man of his 
family in the age in which he lived. 
If any of your correspondents could 
make known who were his descendants, 
and what became of them, he would be 
giving useful information to those who 
are interested in the Ratcliffe pedigree. 

I may here add that Dame Alice 
was daughter of Sir Edward Sutton, 
alias Dudley. Her will, which is re- 
gistered at Doctors’ Commons, was 
dated March 31st, 1554, and proved 
in July of the same year. 

Yours, &c. Scruraror. 
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MANUSCRIPT COMPILATIONS FOR “ HISTORIES OF THE COUNTIES OF IRELAND.” 


No. VIII.—Mnunzes or IrEvanp. 


48, Summer Hill, 
Mr. Ursan, Dublin. 
THE devoted attention with which 
I felt obliged to apply myself, exclu- 
sively and incessantly during these 
twelve months past, to my “ History 
of the county of Kildare,” has deprived 
me of the gratification of communi- 
cating with you since last October. 
I thought the scope of that work 
deeply interesting, and felt pleasure, 
as 1 progressed through it, in encoun- 
tering the most romantic events and 
the most chivalrous characters of our 
national annals. This was what I an- 
ticipated and confidently affirmed in 
= Magazine for March, 1848 ; but 
confess the utter apathy, with which 
the unremunerative offer of a stranger 
to the county has been met by its 
residents and proprietary, and the ab- 
sence of any co-operation in the mere 
expenses of publication (with the ex- 
ception of the Marquess of Kildare’s 
100/.), has almost paralysed my ex- 
ertions. The giddy “affair” of the last 
summer, and the ruinous condition of 
our population, yet more withdrew the 
public mind from what was inade- 
quately deemed but amere literary pur- 
suit. In me it induced the conviction 
that the time had arrived, when, if 
dispassionately disclosed, the efforts 
of the existing government to legislate 
for Ireland might be essentially facili- 
tated and aided, by a retrospect of the 
measures that had been heretofore 
adopted for that object, and an illus- 
tration by facts and records of the 
causes, motives, and agents of their 
accomplishment. I have, therefore, 
with great additional labour, shaped 
my project to the amended Title, 
“The Progress and Policy of the 
English Pale in Ireland, fully illus- 
trated in the General History of the 
county of Kildare, and verified by 
annals and records, with dates and 
authorities.” 
This is the design of a work, that 
I hope will invite that co-operation 
in England which can alone realise its 
publication, and thus, through your 
introduction, I would fain solicit it. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 


It is already fair copied for the press 
to the end of the reign of James the 
First, to which time from the earliest 
period the county history is brought 
down, and the recordsand notices thence 
to the present day are all compiled 
and ready for transcription. 

Early in the course of the above 
Local History, my attention was invited 
to the Mines of Ireland. It is asserted 
that no country in Europe, except 
Saxony, abounds more in metallic 
productions ; in the belief of which, 
our celebrated chemist, Richard Kir- 
wan, laboured for several years to 
obtain the concurrence of government 
for establishing a board of mineralogy, 
to investigate these alleged mineral 
treasures, and to direct operations and 
workings thereof with certainty and 
economy. Out of the 32 counties of 
Ireland, 19 are reported to contain 
iron, 17 copper, 18 lead, and 16 coal ; 
but, without yielding to any of the 
speculative enthusiasm by which Irish 
hopes are too often mis-directed, I shall 
beg leave to submit some facts upon 
the subject without note or comment. 
When | had gathered in all the annals 
that of certainty related to the count 
Kildare, I was anxious to embellis 
them yet more by other notices, which, 
tunel not identified with it by pre- 
cise denominations, might yet, without 
any overstrained covetousness, be in- 
troduced as inferentially applicable ; 
and with this impression I was happy 
to encounter, in the earliest era of my 
inquiry, the following notice of the 
Four Masters respecting gold mines, 
and referring to A.M. 3656 in their 
chronology. “In this year gold was 
first wrought by Tigernmas, King of 
Treland, in the woods eastward of the 
Liffey ; Uchadan, of the men of Cualan, 
was the artificer who first worked it, 
and by him were ornaments of gold 
and silver first made.” The Liffey runs 
to a great extent through this county, 
entering it from that now called 
Wicklow, then Cualan; and O’Fla- 
herty, in the Ogygia, yet more par- 
rt a states this mine to have been 
worked in that ey of Cualan called 
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Fothert, and on the eastern bank of the 
river Liffey, while Ballymore-Eustace, 
a town now included in the county 
Kildare, stands in ancient Fothert and 
on the eastern bank of that river, sug- 
gesting, not lightly, that its vicinity 
might have been the California of the 
tradition which the Irish historians 

reserve. The Annals of the Four 
Masters were compiled in the early 

ears of the seventeenth century, and 
it is worthy of observation, that, while 
they record that in A.M. 3872 King 
Monamon caused “collars of gold” to be 
manufactured for the petty Kings and 
Queens of Ireland, and the museum 
of our Royal Irish Academy verifies 
the voice of the history by the nu- 
merous gold antiques of admirable 
workmanship which it exhibits, and 
which are confidently classed as of 
pagan days and of native material and 
manufacture, the narrative might yet 
be deemed wholly apochryphal, and 
perhaps relied upon as impeaching the 
authority of the whole work down to 
the close of the eighteenth century ; 
but then it was that in 1775 native 
gold was accidentally found to occur in 
the bed of the rivulets that descend 
from the northern flanks of Croghan- 
Kinshella Mountain, south of the place 
which the above tradition would seem 
to designate, but still within the same 
territory of Cualan or Wicklow. The 
discovery led to mining operations, 
which were feebly continued for some 
few years, but, as Sir Robert Kane 
says, “neither the intelligence nor 
the energy, necessary for success in 
such undertakings, appears to have 
been applied,” while he adds that at 
other localities of the same glen gold 
has been found. 

The inquiry, thus induced for the 
object of my History, was willingly 
extended to a more pe she considera- 
tion of the mineral resources of Ire- 
land, and the evidences by which they 
are avouched. At the present awful 
crisis in the destinies of this country, 
every project should be sttantinaly 
considered, that would promise employ- 
ment for the labouring classes of this 
portion of the empire; it may not be 
adequately remunerative, on let it 
not be wasteful or p oven dinarn § and I 
hope its details will be permitted to 
remain upon your pages. 

In A.M. 3817, say the same Four 


Masters, King Ennius caused silver 
shields to be forged at Argiodross, in 
the present county of Kilkenny ; while 
another Ennius, surnamed derg, “the 
red,” is by some stated to have caused 
silver to be coined at the same lo- 
cality; but the Masters do not adopt 
this assertion. Passing into the sixth 
century of the Christian era, the bio- 
graphy of the early saints of Ireland 
records, in that and the immediately 
succeeding centuries, various works of 
native art in metals; and many such 
are still surviving in the museum of 
The Royal Irish Academy,—croziers 
and crosses, beautifully carved, and 
evidencing that they were once inlaid 
with gold and set with gems, vases of 
silver for ecclesiastical uses, reliquaries 
and shrines of gold and silver for 
bones of saints and copies of the gospel, 
bells and cups, gold rings and brace- 
lets, are numerous in the same re- 
pository. In the ninth century Do- 
natus is supposed to be the author of 
a description of Ireland, in which it is 
styled “insula dives opum, gemmarum, 
vestis et auri;” and Nennius expressly 
writes of Lough Lene (the upper lake 
of Killarney) that it is surrounded by 
four circles, the first of tin, the second 
of lead, the third of iron, and the 
fourth of copper. Modern discoveries 
have singularly confirmed this account 
also ; indications of lead, and, I believe, 
of iron, have been observed about the 
lake; and of the copper, Smith, in 
his History of Kerry, says: “ Few 
mines in Europe have produced such 
a emer of copper ore, as_ that 
work lately discovered at Mucruss near 
Killarney, having afforded, in the year 
after its working, 375 tons of ore, which 
produces, from an ounce of the general 
sample, five pennyweights eight grains 
of copper; and single pieces of pure 
copper have been raised there of seve- 
ral hundredweight.” Yet this valuable 
mine, and that at Ross Castle, adjacent, 
were deserted about fifty years since, 
as in despair; but, on the application 
of the power of steam in later days, 
have again proved most productive. 
The “ Annals of Ulster” say that pearls 
were found in the above lake, which 
Kings hung in their ears ; and pearls, 
it may be here mentioned, are said also 
to be found in Lough Corrib, county 
Galway. 

A record of the 31st year of the 
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reign of Edward the First (1303) 
shows, that the attention of our English 
sovereigns was early directed to the 
development of the mines of this 
country. ‘One of the King’s miners 
in Irelund,” it recites, “ having killed 
a man, his companions were afterwards 
beaten, and their mines filled and 
broken down, so as they were forced 
to quit them, whereupon they pre- 
ferred their complaint to his Majesty, 
who ordered a commission of oyer and 
terminer to inquire into the circum- 
stances, and do them right.” Thirty- 
one years after, another commission 
was directed, to investigate the Irish 
localities where mines existed ; and in 
1360 certain persons were appointed 
to explore concerning mines of gold 
and silver in Ireland, “because,” says 
King Edward, in the language of the 
writ, “it is given to us to understand, 
that many mines of gold and silver 
exist in that our land.’ 

Henry the Sixth, at the commence- 
ment of his reign, authorised an exami- 
nation of the mines of gold and silver in 
Ireland, and the assaying and melting 
of the same. In 1458 the mines of 
Clomeen, in the county of Wexford, 
were the subject of an act of the Par- 
liament of Dublin (unprinted). The 
State Papers, in 1543, relate a very 
active search made for Irish mines by 
Thomas Agard, under the authority of 
the Lord Deputy St. Leger; and in 
1546 a proposal was entertained at the 
council board for effectuating their 
workings, through an incorporation, 
under his superintendence. “There 
are in Ireland,” translates Holinshed 
from Stanihurst, “such notable quar- 
ries of marble, such store of pearl 
and other rich stones, such abundance 
of coal, such plenty of lead, iron, latten, 
and tin, so many rich mines furnished 
with all kind of metals, as nature 
seemed to have framed this country 
for the store-house or jewel-house of 
her chiefest treasure. Howbeit she 
hath not showed herself so bounteous 
a mother in pouring forth such riches, 
as she proveth herself an envious step- 
dame, in that she instilleth in the in- 
habitants a drowsy litherliness, to with- 
draw them from the insearching of her 
hoarded and hidden jewels.” Boate, 
in his “ Natural History,” assigns ano- 
ther cause for the neglect of the Irish 
mines: “The old English in Ireland 
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(that is, those who are come in from 
the time of the first conquest until the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign,) 
have been so plagued with wars from 
time to time, one while intestine among 
themselves, and another while with the 
Irish, that they could scarce ever find 
the opportunity of seeking for mines 
or metals.” The same historian says, 
on authority that he thinks credible, 
that gold has been found in a rivulet 
called Miola, in Ulster, brought down, 
as he considered, from some mine in 
the mountain Sleeve-Gallen; and the 
Irish newspapers of 1759 announce 
indications of a gold mine, as in Inch- 
more, an island of the Shannon. 

Of the silver and lead mines, be- 
sides the tradition of the Four Masters 
relating to Argiodross, it is to be noted 
that there is in the Vice-Treasurer’s 
office, “ An account of lead and silver 
made in the royal mines in the county 
Tipperary (of which are also preserved 
a description and maps), out of which 
the King is to have the sixth part of 
the lead, and the tenth of the silver for 
the year to Christmas 1638 ;” and ano- 
ther similar account for 1639, in which 
latter year Lord Strafford transmitted 
to King Charles an ingot of silver 
hence, which weighed 300 ounces ; 
writing at the same time to the Lord 
Treasurer, that “the King's duty forth 
of the royal mines here will be 5002. 

rannum.” This mine was announced 
in 1712 as “ now brought to good per- 
fection,” and is to this day usefully and 
productively worked, giving the name 
of Silver Mines to the locality. The 
“examinations of John Bealing, lock- 
smith, touching a silver mine in Ire- 
land,” taken in 1607, and preserved 
in the British Museum, probably re- 
late to this of Tipperary. Native 
silver has also been found, says Sir 
Sir Robert Kane, in Wicklow, near 
the copper mines. Wakefield men- 
tions a silver mine as once worked be- 
side Williamstown, in the county Kil- 
dare, which seems identical with that 
reported in the Dublin Chronicle of 
1787, as then at work near the Chair 
of Kildare. Indications of silver are 
said to have been also traced in the 
county Wexford. “There are lead 
and silver mines in the county An- 
trim,” says Boate, “so very rich that 
every thirty pounds of lead yieldeth a 
pound of pure silver ;” he also men- 
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tions a lead mine in Conny island, off 
Sligo. In Faulkner’s Dublin Journal 
of 1748 “lead and silver mines of fair 
promise” were stated to exist, in the 
estate of Henry Bond at Derrynoose, 
county Armagh. Wakefield notes 
indications of lead at Keady, in the 
same county ; at Dundrum and Clon- 
legg, in the county Down; at Ard- 
more, near Waterford; and near Ennis- 
corthy, in the county of Wexford. 
Lead ore has been found in the county 
Galway, near Lough Corrib; near 
Oughterard, on the shore of the Bay of 
Galway, and in the Connemara moun- 
tains; as also at Grange Hill, in the 
= of Feighcullen, county Kildare. 

ead mines are worked in the county 
Wicklow, at Glenmolaur, and Glenda- 
lough; and in the county Dublin at 
Dunsink, at Dalkey, at Ballycorus, and 
in the demesne of St. Catherine’s ; 
while indications of lead were also 
here found at Castleknock, Cloghvan, 
Howth, over Clontarf town near Crab- 
lough, and over Killiney bay ; the last 
was said to contain much silver. 

Of copper mines, those at Mucruss 
and Killarney have been spoken of, 
and other veins are said to be trace- 
able in Crow island and at Glanflesk 
in this vicinity, as are veins of lead 
and copper at Miltown in the same 
county (Kerry). In the elevations 
called the Red Hills and Hills of Allen, 
in the county Kildare, a copper work 
was opened in 1786; the principal bed 
seemed to lie deep in the hill, and 
even to dip under the valley that sepa- 
rates Dunmurry from the Hill of 
Allen; operations were, however, 

erhaps prematurely discontinued. 
The latter hill was considered to pro- 
mise not less productive masses of 
copper. Mines of this mineral have 
been worked at Lisanisce, near Car- 
rickmacross ; in Waterford ; at Dun- 
sink, and at Lough Shinny, county 
Dublin; and at Glan-mountain, in 
Oughterard ; while indications of cop- 
per have been noted at Ballyroan, in 
the Queen’s county ; also in the vici- 
nity of Gort, county Galway ; and at 
sundry localities in the counties of 
Cavan, Cork, Derry, Donegal, Down, 
and Leitrim. In 1764 “a strong 
course of rich copper ore” was re- 
ported as found at Cashell near Slane, 
county Meath, “whence great expec- 
tations are formed, because the dis- 
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covery is made in fresh ground, where 
the vein has no dependence in or con- 
nection with old workings there, which 
have been under water between twenty 
and thirty years.” Last, but perhaps 
the most remunerative, must be men- 
tioned the existing and thriving works 
of Croneybane and Ballymurtagh, in 
the county of Wicklow. 

Iron mines were formerly worked in 
the parish of Templecarne, county 
Donegal; near Tallow, “being the Earl 
of Cork’s iron works ;” at Donbally 
mountain, in the county Cavan ; by the 
Lishan, in Tyrone, at the foot of Slieve 
Gallen; near Mount-Mellick, in the 
King’s county ; near Mountrath, in the 
Queen’s; in the county Clare, six 
miles from Limerick; by the side of 
Lough Allen, at Arigna; in Slieve an 
Erin, county Leitrim. Ironisalsofound 
in the counties of Kerry, Sligo, Mayo, 
Waterford, Wexford, and Wicklow. 
There are extensive beds of copper 
and iron on the estates of Lord Aude- 
ley in the county of Cork, and iron 
works, which were considered valua- 
ble, have been worked in the county 
Mayo, near Lough Conn, uninterrupt- 
edly until the timber of the vicinity 
was exhausted. 

Of the coal mines, not the least 
important for consideration, various 
fields are said to exist ; as in the coun- 
ty Antrim, at Murlough; at Mount 
Charles, in Donegal; at Drumquin, in 
the county Tyrone; at Petigoe, in 
Fermanagh ; near Carrickmacross, in 
Monaghan; near Belturbet, in Cavan; 
near Athlone, in Westmeath; near 
Slane, in the county Meath; at and 
around Arigna, county Roscommon ; 
at Clonmore, county Mayo; at Knock- 
maroon-hill, at the Naul, and near 
Lough Shinney, in the county Dublin. 
Of the latter, the petition of a Martin 
O’Connor, of Silver Mines, to the Irish 
parliament in 1740, and which is now 
before me, gives the following testi- 
mony: “the petitioner has discovered 
sea-coal, of the same nature as White- 
haven, on the land of Miss Turner, 
and also upon the adjoining estate 
of Sir Thomas Echlin, baronet, bor- 
dering on the channel, and within a 
short sail of the city of Dublin, in a 
district which, from the beginning of 
time, has stood destitute of all kind of 
native fuel; whence a colliery, to be 
brought to perfection in a place thus 
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circumstanced and so favourably situ- 
ated for carriage, must prove of sin- 
gular advantage to the whole nation, 
and to the city of Dublin in a more 
especial manner.” The Leinster coal 
district, in the Queen’s county, the 
counties of Kilkenny, Carlow, and Tip- 
perary; and the Munster, in those of 
Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and Cork, are 
fully treated of in Mr. Griffith’s Geo- 
logical Reports. 

I shall close this article with an 
“ Address to the Gentlemen and others 
of Ireland,” which, though one hundred 
and twenty years old, is not obsolete 
in the quality of its advice. It is 
signed by Benjamin Lund and Francis 
Hawsbee, dated at London, Januar 
9th, 1728-9, and may suggest pos 4 
serviceable counsel, and some of the 
causes why the operations of many of 
our native mines have been unfairly 
deserted. It recites letters patent 
granted to these individuals by George 
the Second, “ for the sole privilege of 
manufacturing copper ores, extracting 
of silver from copper, making of brass, 
also of separating iron from ironstone 
with peat, natural coal, or coal charred, 
and to make thereof malleable iron ;” 
and, “whereas we purpose not only to 
work mines for the ore barely, but 
also to erect proper workhouses, with 
all the requisite appurtenances of 
various kinds, for the manufacturing 
of ores and minerals raised in that 
kingdom, and whereas a much greater 
advantage will accrue to that country 
by such manufactures being raised and 
carried on amongst themselves, and by 
their own people, than can possibly 
arise to them by barely working of 
their mines, and sending their produce 
to be manufactured elsewhere; now, 
as we have good reason to believe, that 
there are some people concerned in 
the brass and iron manufactures, who 
‘will use their utmost endeavour to 
frustrate this intended good under- 
taking, we write and publish this, by 
way of caution to all the gentlemen 
and others in Ireland, in whose estates 
mines have already been found and 
worked, or to such others, in whose 
estates it is probable that mines or 
minerals may be hereafter discovered, 
in order to prevent their making any 
unwary agreements, with those who 
would only purchase their ores when 
raised, and carry them to another place 
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in order to the working and manu- 
facturing of them, or who will, by keep- 
ing such mines in suspense and un- 
wrought, not only greatly prejudice 
this undertaking, but also in particular 
all those who are possessed of mines.” 

Believing that in this gloomy hour 
of my country’s destiny, any suggestion 
of an extensive field, whereon its able- 
bodied poor might, if not remunera- 
tively, at least not wastefully, obtain 
continuing employment, should for the 
safety and happiness of the empire be 
well considered, I feel confident you 
will give this paper insertion in your 
next publication. 

Yours, &e. Jonn D’Atron. 

P.S. Since writing the above, a do- 
cument of most gratifying encourage- 
ment, towards the object of my com- 
munication and your promptness in 
promoting it, has been forwarded to 
me. I am proud to be the medium of 
first announcing it. It is the report 
of a miner, of thirty years’ experience 
in Wales and Ireland, on an inquiry 
which he was employed to make during 
the last week, “as to what coal or 
other mineral productions existed on 
the estate of Mr. Phillips at Clanmore 
= alluded to), in the barony of 

ostello, county Mayo; and to report 
on the nature and probable extent of 
such mines, and the facilities for work- 
ing the same:” and, being accompa- 
nied by the inheritor and others to the 
place, where a pit had been sunk a 
few feet below the surface, he says, 
“ T am of opinion that there is a most 
extensive and valuable coal formation 
existing under a very great portion of 
this estate. My examination has also 
convinced me that there exists under 
the said lands, to a large extent, all 
the minerals and materials necessary 
for the making and manufacturing of 
iron. The coal is of very good quality, 
of the anthracite species. I have dug 
it out of the ground with my own 
hands, and deposited samples of it in 
Dublin (as particularly described). 
There is also limestone on the spot in 
abundance, and, from the great quan- 
tity of oxide of iron existing and mix- 
ing with every rivulet of the locality, 
it is evident that iron-stone, similar in 
quantity and produce to the iron- 
stone of the anthracite coal districts of 
South Wales, will be discovered, the 
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iron of which is so highly valued for its 
toughness and malleability. All these 
materials for making iron are lying 
convenient to each other, and conse- 
quently will not require any expensive 
transit, while the wages of labour are 
much lower here. The smelting of 
iron with anthracite coal,” he adds, 
“though formerly unsuccessfully at- 
tempted, is now brought to high per- 
fection ; and it is very possible that, 
by boring or trenching for the coal, 
the iron will be discovered, for it ge- 
nerally lies in the shale between the 
seams of coal. Of all industrial pur- 
suits coal is the mainspring, and in 
this district, where the soil is naturally 
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poor, and except by the strength of 
manure can produce but little for the 
sustenance of man, the raising coal, 
even for the purpose of burning lime 
in that and the adjoining counties, 
will be hailed as a blessing, the dis- 
pensing of which must be remunerative. 
The slack or small of the coal would 
answer for the burning of lime, and 
the large or hand-picker coal should 
be reserved for the smelting of iron. 
In a province where poverty has so 
long existed, and still exists, surely 
where we discover such resources for 
amelioration, means should be promptly 
adopted to develop and make them 
available.” J.D. 





ON THE DESCENT OF CERTAIN ENGLISH SURNAMES. 


THERE is an interesting problem 
in the derivation of certain English 
surnames, which has not, to my know- 
ledge, received an explanation or even 
attracted an hypothesis. The real de- 
scent however of these names would 
seem to have been unknown as a fact, 
rather than the difficulty of an expla- 
nation to have been invincible, and it is 
this supposition which has emboldened 
me to offer the following speculations 
on the subject. 

The fact to which I allude consists 
in the perpetuation in our modern sur- 
names of a multitude of pure Anglo- 
Saxon baptismal appellations, some of 
which are the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic which history and even mytho- 
logy have preserved ; and the problem 
proposed is, to give the reason why 
these names, which had entirely ceased 
to be used in their original and natural 
character of baptismal designations, 
should have preserved an occult vitality 
for centuries, until they reappeared as 
English surnames. ‘This reappearance 
is, of course, only ostensible, for the 
uninterrupted continuation of those 
names during the intermediate period, 
though relatively latent, is a part of 
the fact itself, or rather is the condition 
upon which that fact has its existence, 
and is of any interest to history and 
philology. 

I will first proceed to prove the fact 
which I refer to, by contrasting in the 
tabular method the modern English 


surname, with its alter idem in the 
idiom of our forefathers; and I will 
next, with due humility, proffer my 
_—— 

t is almost unnecessary to state that 
the following short list of names has 
no pretension of being complete in its 
kind, or of exhausting that nomen- 
clature to which it refers; but, on the 
contrary, the intention is merely to 
show that general fact of which I have 
spoken, and I am confident that many 
hundred curious and important ad- 
ditions may be made to it by those 
who are conversant with the names 
still to be found in our more remote 
towns and villages. 


Addy, Addison, Adey, Eddeson.—Addi, 
comes. Bed. Eccl. Hist. lib. v. c. 5. 
Eddi, cantandi magister. Ibid. lib. 4, 
c. 2. 

Adlard.— Aithelward. 

Alkin, or Elkin. —Alewin. 

Ash, Ashe.—Aisc, the son of Hengest. 

Ashwin. — Hscwin. 

Aylwin, or Elwin.— gelwine. 

Aylmer.— Aigelmere. 

Bebb.—Bebba, the founder of Bebban- 
burgh. 

Beck.—-Becca (or Beocca), dux. Flor. 
Wig. 889. This is the Bikki of Norse 
tradition ; the Sibicho of the old Ger- 
mans. So in the “ Traveller’s Song,”’ 
137, “ Becca ruled the Banings.’”’ (J. 
M. Kemble, on the Names, Surnames, 
and Nicknames of the Anglo-Saxons. 


p- 6. 
Benns, Benning, Benson.— Vide Binns. 
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Bert.—Berht, Berctus, dux. Bed. Eccl. 
Hist. lib. iv. c. 26. 

Bew.—Beo. Iam not aware that this can 
be traced in any historical or diplo- 
matic remains ; but as a particle it exists 
in the compound name of Beowulf, and 
probably in the Normannicized name 
of the romantic Bevis of Southampton. 

Biggs.—Bycga. Kemble’s Cod. Dipl. 791. 

Billing.— *‘ Billinga ho.’”’ Pref. to Kem- 
ble’s Cod. vol. iii. p. xiv. 

Binns.—Bynna, Beonna. 
vol. i. Dipl. 220. 

Bishop.—A pure and antique Anglo- 
Saxon name, whose derivation has no 
connexion with episcopus. Kemble’s 
Names, &c. p. 14. 

Bond.—Bonda. Cod. Dipl. 741. Ministro 
qui Leofwin, nomine, et Bondan sunu 
appellatur cognomine. 

Bull.—Bola. Kemble’s Cod. Dipl. vol. 
i. Dipl. 220. 

Clapp.—Osgod Clapa. 

Codd.—-Codestun. Kemble’s Dip]. vol. 
iii. 596. 

Creed.—Creoda, the son of Cerdic. Kem- 
ble’s Dipl. vol. i. 147. 

Cuffe.—Cufa. Kemble’s Dipl. vol. ii. 335. 

Deering.—Byrhtsige Dyrincg. Kemble’s 
Dipl. vol. ii. 499. Eadgifa’s Well. 

Denne.—Dynne. Ibid. 226. 

Dodd.—Dodda. Kemble’s Dipl. 220, 
768, 773. 

Eate.—/Eti. Kemble’s Names, &c. p. 13. 

Ede.—Eada. Kemble’s Names, p. 13. 
Cod. Dipl. vol. ii. 331. 

Edlin.— Athelwin. 

Edge, Egg.—Ecga. 
dux. Sim. Dun. 

Ellis. —Elesa, the father of Cerdic. Asser. 

Epps.—Eoppa. Cod. Dipl. vol. i. 56. 

Eve.—Eafa, the ¢ritavus of King Alfred. 
Asser. Also adux Merciorum. Bed. 
Eccles. Hist. lib. iii. c. 24. 

Frewin.—Freowine, an ancestor of Cerdic. 

Gittings. —Gytincges zwyhn. Kemble, 
vol. iii. 596. 

Goding.—Godineg. Ibid. vol. iii. 243. 

Goodred.—Godreed, the name of a thegn 
in the poem of Byrhtnoth. 

Goodrich.—Godric. 

Goodwin.—Gdédwin. 

Godwin.—This name must not be con- 
founded with the former, from which it 
is perfectly distinct, both in meaning 
and etymology. It is Godwine (Dei 
amicus). 

Harding. —“ Heardinga ham.”’ 
vol. iii. Cod. Dipl. xiv. 

Head. —Hede. Episc. Oriental. Sax. 
Bed. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii.c.7. Headda. 
Cod. Dipl. vol. i. 227. 

Herbert.—Hereberht. Vit. Sci. Cuthberti, 
auct. anon. Opera Historica Ven. Bede, 
Stevenson’s edition, vol. ii. p. 280. 


Kemble’s Cod. 


Ibid. p. 18. Ecga, 
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Herrick, Herries.—Hereric. Bed. Hist. 
Ecel. lib. iv. c. 23. 

Herring.— Herewine. 
293. 

Hickman.—“ Hicemannes stan.’’ Kemble, 
vol. iii. App. 642. 

Hobbs.—A cockneyism for Obe or Oba. 
Kemble’s Names, &c. p. 22; and Cod. 
Dipl. vol. i. 39. 

Hood.—Huda, Ealdorman of Surrey, A.D. 
853. Asser. Cod. Dipl. vol. i. 240. 
Hook.—A cockneyism for Ucca, Kem- 

ble’s Names, pp. 13 and 22. 

Imm, Imms.—Imma._ Bed. Eccl. Hist. 
lib. iv. c. 22. 

Kenrick.—Cenric, the grandson of Cerdic. 

Kidd.—Cydda, dux. Kemble’s Dipl. vol. 
i. 159, 172. 

Knibb.—Cnebba. Hen. Hunting. lib. ii. 

Leafe.—Leofa. Kemble, vol. iii. 585. 

Lewin.—Leofwine. Ibid. 741. 

Lill.—‘“‘ Lilles beam.’’ Kemble’s Dipl. 
vol. iii. 595. Lilla. Bed. Eccl. Hist. 
lib. ii. c. 9. 

Mann.—Occurs frequently. 

Manning. — Name of moneyers on the 
Anglo-Saxon Coins. See Ruding's 
Coinage. 

Peade.—Peada, the King of the Mercians. 

— Peota. Kemble’s Dipl. vol. ii. 
266. 

Pile, Peele.—Pilia. 

Pitt.—Piott. 

Pott.—Putta. 


Cod. Dipl. vol. ii. 


Kemble’s Dipl. 492. 
Kemble, vol. i. 220. 
Bed. Eccl. Hist. lib. iv. 


c. 2. 
Rhodes.—Roda. Kemble’s Dipl. 775. 
Sebright.—Szbeorht, a king of Essex. 
Seeward.—Sigeward, or Siward, the name 
of the famous Earl of Northumberland, 
temp. Edw. Confessor. 
Siggs. — Sicgga. Kemble’s Names, &c. 
1 


p- . 

Snook, Snooks.—Snoces cnol. Kemble’s 
Dipl. vol. iii. Appx. 4. 

Tate.—Tata. Kemble’s Dipl. vol. ii. 332. 

Tidd.—Tydi presbyter. Vita Sci. Cuth- 
berti, auct. anon. Opera Historica Ven. 
Bed. edit. Jos. Stevenson, vol. ii. p. 
268. 


Todd.—-Tuda. Bed. Eccles. Hist. lib. iii. 
c. 26. Tudda. Kemble’s Dipl. vol. 
i. 220. 


Tune.—Tuna. Kemble’s Dipl. 552. 

Unwin.—A long-established cockneyism 
for Hunwin; the first particle of which 
name is common to it with Swithun, 
A&thelhun, &c. 

Wade.—Wada. Kemble’s Dipl. vol. i. 56. 

Waller.—Wealhere. Kemble’s Dipl. vol. 
i. 235. 

Whiting.—Hwiting. Ibid. vol. ii. 241. 

Wiggins,—Wigwin. Though this name 
is unquestionably Anglo-Saxon, and, 
being of warlike significance, must have 
been thanelike, I do not recollect an 
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instance of its use in the Annals, or the 

Diplomata. Figgins is a corruption of 

the same word—a cockneyism. 
Wood.—Wudda. Ibid. 28. 
Woolfrey.—Wulfric. 
Woolgar.—Wulfgar. Kemble’s Dipl. vol. 

iii. p. 243. 

Woolnoth.-—Wulfnoth. Ibid. 

The explanation of this tradition of 
names which appears from the fore- 
going list, I will attempt to afford in 
the following manner. 

The use amongst the Anglo-Saxons 
of double names, one of which cannot 
be regarded in the light either of a 
nickname or of an appellation derived 
from occupation or domicile, is de- 
monstrated by Mr. J. M. Kemble in 
an essay read before the Archeological 
Institute, though it would not appear 
that that gentleman was aware of the 
curious deduction which may be 
drawn from such use.* 

As instances of these double names, 
Mr. Kemble adduces the following :— 
The Norman Emma, the Queen of 
JMthelred and Cnut, was known to the 
English as Ailfgifu Emma, and even 
uses both names herselft Osgod, 
though called the steallere from his 
rank, was further designated Osgod 
Clapa.{ There was also Aithelwold 
Mol, a King of Northumberland, and 
the Diplomata indicate to us Wulfstan 
Ucca, ZElfnoth Pilia, Hgelric Byega, 
Atsur Roda, Osulf Fila,g &c.; and 
lastly, Benedict Biscop, whose latter 
name, however strange the assertion 
may appear, is in no way connected 
with the ecclesiastical dignity, but is, 
on the contrary, of purely Teutonic 
and pagan origin.|| 

No law would appear to have guided 
this duplicate use in Anglo-Saxon 
times, and, however the practice might 
assist in the discrimination of personal 
identity, there is nothing to show that 
in its origin and early stages it was 
anything more than the mere result of 
caprice on the part of the individuals 
who adopted it. At all events, it was 
applied to none of the uses and ad- 


vantages of the genealogical cognomen, 
as we now understand them ; as a dis- 
tinction, therefore, it was confined to 
and lasted with the person only. It 
was also not imposed at baptism like 
our plurality of Christian names, which 
are considered in law to compose one 
name only, but was an addition as- 
sumed or conferred at some later 
period of life.* Further, the two-name 
was an invention of the aristocracy, 
and to that body was the practice 
confined. 

Matters stood thus at the epoch of 
the Conquest, when the violent vicissi- 
tudes of that event produced important 
changes in the Anglo-Saxon nomen- 
clature. 

Patriarchal and apostolic or saints’ 
names now take the place of the Anglo- 
Saxon appellations at the sacred font; 
and the Norman clergy, urged by 

olitical influences or the ordinary 
jealousy of strangers, forbade or dis- 
couraged the retention of the old names 
of the nation.t The latter, therefore, 
ran the risk, it might be apprehended, 
of total annihilation. But this fact, 
so distressing to the philologist, did 
not occur; for, on the contrary, a large 
proportion of such names was actually 
preserved, and has been transmitted to 
our times, when we meet them inevery- 
day intercourse with our countrymen, 
This the reader will have seen from 
the contrasted list which I have before 
given, and the only question which 
remains regards the process by which 
those names have effected that transi- 
tion. A few observations, will, I think, 
assist to throw some light on this cu- 
rious subject. 

The Norman Conquest dispossessed 
the gentry and proprietors of England, 
and their impoverished descendants 
became traders and artificers in the 
burghs, or labourers in the upland. 
But men of an aristocratic strain, as 
these were, would be more truly and 
intensely national, and would preserve 
in tradition the peculiar usages and 
thoughts of their race more closely and 





* ‘On the Names, Surnames, and Nick- 
names of the Anglo-Saxons.”’ 

+ S.C., A.D. 1035. Cod. Diplom. 
Nos. 727, 728. 

+ S.C. 1044, 1047. 

§ Nos. 492, 591, 791, 775, 778. 

\| Kemble’s Names, &c. p. 14. 
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* The second name of Queen Emma 
places this beyond doubt. ; 

+ The church in England (at least after 
the Norman Conquest) exercised a con- 
trolling power over the election and gift of 
baptismal names. (Lyndewode’s Provin- 
ciale.) 
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affectionately than the serf or colonus, 
who would regard with indifference a 
revolution which toppled down the 
noble and the gentle, but passed lightly 
over his own lowly class. We need 
therefore feel no surprise at finding, 
as we have done, that the Anglo-Saxon 
names which have been handed down 
to us are such as we may trace back 
to the privileged orders, and which 
would appear never to have been ap- 
propriated to the ceorl or the theow. 
For of all traditional lore names are 
the most cherished, and to these fa- 
miliar words the depressed Anglo- 
Saxon clung with the sullen and te- 
nacious pride of insulted nationality. 

Though baffled at the sacrament, he 
averted the denationalizing aims of 
his masters by availing himself of that 
law of his language which duplicated 
names; and, in choosing his eponymy, 
he perpetuated some appellation fa- 
miliar to his race in the pages of his- 
tory, or the oral strains of mythology 
and romance. 

So far as written vestiges are con- 
cerned, the transitional history of 
English surnames, after the Conquest, 
is a perfect blank. The chronicles do 
not deign to notice, and the legal pla- 
cita are unable to record, the transac- 
tions of a people whose poverty could 
provoke neither attention nor rapacity. 
Poetry also had abandoned the native 
traditions, and the time-honoured 
names of the Teutons, for the incon- 
gruous task of exaggerating the hyper- 
bolical fables of Celtic poetasters.* 

But, notwithstanding the shock of 
the Conquest, and the disfavour into 
which the native names were neces- 
sarily thrown, their suppression was 
nevcr effected ; but, on the contrary, 
as we have already seen, they are still 
rife even in the nineteenth century, 
and, though no longer applicable to the 
holy purpose of the Sacrament, they 
have, in other respects, undergone 
scarcely an alteration. 

In conclusion, I may observe, that 
the reader will easily and promptly 
understand how the same additional 





* J allude to the Arthurian Cyclus. 
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name, from the natural and voluntary 
repetition of it in successive members 
of one family, would gradually glide 
into a fixed and systematic application 
to all, and thus finally become the 
modern surname. 

Yours, &e. 

Doctors’ Commons. 


Hi. C. C. 


Mr. Urran, 

THE compiler of the “ Royal De- 
scents” justly, as I think, observes, in 
his Preface, that “the seize quartiers 
is the most diflicult, and certainly the 
most satisfactory, test of purity of 
blood.” It is not pretended that the 
accompanying pedigrees, showing the 
sixteen immediate ancestors of Eliza-. 
beth and James, can possess any re- 
markable value in the eyes of the 
practised genealogist ; but they may, 
ements interest the general reader. 

t will be evident that they might be 
carried a descent higher, but the space 
for printing will not admit of such an 
extension. ‘The pedigree of Elizabeth 
will show the vast proportion of Bri- 
tish blood which flowed through the 
veins of that eminently British Queen ; 
while that of James, overshadowed as 
it is by the doubts of his parentage on 
one side, and the certainty of his dark 
and sinful origin on the other, exhibits, 
with only five portions in sixteen 
of foreign blood, a rich display of Bri- 
tish descents. As Elizabeth left no 
issue, the representation of her mother 
is vested in the present Earl of Berke- 
ley in right of his descent from George, 
Lord Hunsdon, grandson of Mary, 
sister, and, at length, sole heir, of 
Queen Anne Bullen. There is a cu- 
rious book, published at Berlin in 
1768, but not in the Museum, entitled 
“ Généalogie Ascendante des Rois et 
Princes actuellement vivans,” setting 
forth their seize quartiers. Morgan 
also, in his “ Sphere of Gentry,” gives 
a pedigree of Charles the Second, de- 
ducing him from thirty-two immediate 
ancestors. I propose, on a future oc- 
casion, to send you similar pedigrees 
of Edward the Sixth and Anne; the 
latter being somewhat curious as re- 
gards her maternal ancestry. 

Yours, &c. L. 


3Q 
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A BRIEF NOTICE OF A FEW OF THE MOST REMARKABLE FESTIVALS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 


HOWEVER trivial and even ri- 
diculous in themselves may be the 
sports and pastimes of a people, they 
nevertheless throw much light on the 
national character, and therefore merit 
the serious attention of all who love to 
trace the vagaries of the human mind, 
and to investigate its secret workings. 
Thus in Belgium, and more particularly 
in the two Flanders, the popular festi- 
vals and processions will be found to 
be mixed up with a devotional and a 
military feeling ; and such, beyond all 
dispute, has ever been the peculiar 
tendency of its inhabitants. Indeed 
the most ancient festival that still sur- 
vives is strikingly characteristic of 
the bigotry of the people, while its 
original institution recalls to mind the 
valour of those warriors who so sig- 
nally distinguished themselves in fight- 
ing against the infidel, and who placed 
their Count on the throne of the Eastern 
Empire. 

Thierry of Alsace, Count of Flan- 
ders, having been deprived by death 
of his consort, Margaret, widow of 
Charles the Good, hastened with a 

allant band of knights to aid the 

hristians in defence of the Holy 
Land. So conspicuous was his mili- 
tary skill, so daring his achievements, 
that, previous to his return to his 
native country, the King of Jerusalem 
resolved to bestow upon him a prize 
of inestimable value. On a certain 
day the Emperor Conrad of Germany, 
Louis the Young, King of France, and 
all the noblest and bravest of the Cru- 
saders, assembled in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and, in their presence, 
the venerable patriarch passed round 
the neck of the valiant count a chain 
of gold, to which was attached a small 
velvet casket, covered with plates of 
gold. In this precious coffer reposed 
a crystal phial, containing a few drops 
of our Saviour’s blood, pressed out of 
the sponge with which Joseph of Ari- 
mathza and Nicodemus washed the 
body of the crucified Redeemer after 
its descent from the cross. Deeply 
sensible of his own unworthiness, the 
count refused to wear the sacred relic, 
and consigued it to the pious care of 
Leonius, abbat of St. Bertin. Shortly 


after this imposing ceremony Thierry 
returned to Flanders. It was on the 
7th of April, 1150, that he entered the 
good city of Bruges. The church- 
bells rang their merriest peals, ban- 
ners and pennons waved from every 
window, and flowers and sweet-scented 
rushes strewed the streets. The clergy, 
the nobles, the magistrates, and the 
leading burgesses went forth to meet 
their warlike sovereign, while proud 
dames and lovely damsels mounted 
even to the roofs to witness the caval- 
cade as it passed through the crowded 
thoroughfares. Arrived at the palace, 
the worthy abbat resigned his holy 
charge, which was thenceforth trans- 
ferred to the custody of four chaplains 
and a clerk, and deposited in the 
chapel of St. Basilius, situated in the 
corner of the Place du Bourg. On 
each returning anniversary of the 
Crucifixion the holy blood became 
liquid, until the year 1310, when the 
miracle ceased for seventy-eight years, 
after which period it was again regu- 
larly renewed. A solemn procession 
was instituted May 3rd, 1311, in honour 
of this precious relic, and has been 
continued to the present day, though 
it suffered a brief interruption during 
the period of French usurpation. In 
former times this Festival of the Holy 
Blood attracted immense crowds of 
curious or devout strangers, and the 
clergy and magistrates of Bruges vied 
with each other in adding to its mag- 
nificence and splendour. Independ- 
ently of the religious and civic bodies 
that form the soul and substance of 
all Catholic processions, there were 
displayed symbolical representations 
of the giant Goliah, the wooden horse 
of Troy, Adam and Eve tempted by 
the serpent, the Last Supper, different 
passages in the life and passion of our 
Saviour, the seven capital Sins, &c. 
This mummery has, however, passed 
away with other memorials of the in- 
fancy of the arts and civilisation ; but 
the procession is still nevertheless one 
of the finest on the continent, and 
never fails to draw together many 
thousand spectators. 

On Palm Sunday there was also a 
very singular procession, but which 
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was in a great measure prohibited by 
the Empress Maria Theresa in 1778. 
It was the custom on this occasion for 
a number of persons to represent peni- 
tents, and to drag after them heavy 
cannon balls attached to their legs by 
iron chains. Some would carry on 
their shoulders huge wooden crosses, 
while others walked in robes of hair- 
cloth, or with the head enveloped in 
sacks of various colours. Some again 
were attired in Roman costume, to 
represent the soldiers of Pilate, while 
others, in the garb of Spanish cavaliers, 
waited on the living effigy of Philip 
the Fair. The chanting of psalms, 
the bawling of Flemish verses, and 
the rolling of drums, completed the 
masquerade, for such only can it be 
designated. 

But the most remarkable of the 
festive institutions which in the olden 
time gladdened the heart of the plea- 
sure-loving burgesses of Bruges was 
that known as the Féte du Forestier. 
In the year 1218 the Countess Jane, 
daughter of Baldwin of Constantinople, 
challenged to mortal combat the cas- 
tellain of Bruges, John de Nesle, but 
the French lords forbade the fight, and 
the government of the city was ceded 
to her on payment of a certain sum 
of money. In memory of this event, 
she instituted an annual festival, to 
consist of jousts and tournaments and 
other warlike pastimes. It is not, 
however, till the year 1417 that we 
find any detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings on this joyous occasion. In 
that year the civic authorities and the 
members of the brotherhood of The 
White Bear assembled in the civic 
lodge, the present Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, and agreed to re- 
vive this ancient festival. Banquets, 
balls, and tournaments, were to con- 
stitute the amusements; and, in me- 
mory of the primitive Forestiers or 
governors of the country, the victor 
in the jousts was to win and bear the 
title of Forestier for one whole year. 
Klis prize was a silver stake, and he 
must of necessity be a member of 
the society of The White Bear. A 
horn, and sometimes a diamond, were 
presented for general competition, 
from which no strangers were ex- 
cluded, though their native towns or 
countries might at the time be actually 
at war with the hospitable givers of 


the entertainment. This festival con- 
tinued in full force until the year 
1489, when the Forestier Arnould 
Breydel was hanged by command of 
the Archduke Maximilian, and the 
brotherhood of The White Bear was 
at the same time dissolved. 

At Tournai a quaint though short- 
lived festival was instituted in 1330 
by thirty-one wealthy burgesses, who 
each assumed the style and title of some 
king famous in romance. ‘This fantastic 
society was organised and presided over 
by James de Corbry, who took the title 
of King Galehot, son of King Arthur, 
and one of the Knights of the Round 
Table, who is celebrated as the con- 
queror of thirty kings. These thirty- 
one kings proclaimed a tournament for 
the year 1331, to which they invited 
nobles and knights from all parts of 
Flanders and of France. Unhappily, 
while the preparations were in pro- 
gress, Philip of Valois fell seriously 
ill, and all rejoicings were prohibited 
except the exercise of the cross-bow. 
The good people of Tournai, loath to 
lose the entertainment they had anti- 
cipated, secretly determined to hold 
the tournament in spite of the king’s 
illness, though they pretended that 
their intention was merely to chal- 
lenge their neighbours to a trial of 
skill with the cross-bow. Nothing 
could exceed the munificence of the 
“thirty-one kings,” and their hospi- 
tality was unbounded. Each Sunday 
they entertained each other, by turns, 
at dinner or supper. They had each 
their banner and pennon, and a royal 
standard magnificently emblazoned 
with their fictitious arms. During 
their repasts, a band of musicians filled 
the hall with martial notes, and their 
heralds and minstrels were arrayed in 
rich and elegant uniform. After din- 
ner they jousted together, and fre- 
quently challenged stranger knights 
to break a few lances with them in 
honour of their lady-love. On the ap- 
pointed day the lists were set out in 
the market place, which was sur- 
rounded by galleries for the specta- 
tors, decorated in the most tasteful 
and costly manner. 

The concourse of visitors was im- 
mense, and one hundred and sixteen 
knights entered the lists against the 
valiant burgesses. The banquets given 
on the occasion were suitable to the 
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general splendour of the festival. At 
one of them a lion of unnatural size, 
moved by secret machinery, entered 
the hall, meunted by a cupid, bearing 
in his hand a number of minute ban- 
ners, inscribed with the names of the 
jousters who had signalised them- 
selves by their courage and address. 
After making the circuit of the table, 
the lion stopped at the opposite end of 
the room to the king of kings, and the 
cupid sprang upon the table, and 
planted the banners in the centre of 
a huge cake. Suddenly the lion be- 
came transformed into a whale, on 
whose back appeared eight syrens 
warbling the most melodious airs. 
This audacious infringement, however, 
of the royal edict afforded Philip of 
Valois a plausible excuse for depriving 
the city of Tournai of its communal 
rights. It is true that two years af- 


terwards he restored to them their an- 
cient privileges; but the thirty-one 
kings made no attempt to recover the 
thrones of their imaginary kingdoms. 
The citizens of Tournai were wont 
to celebrate an annual festival of a 
very different nature to the preceding, 


but equally absurd. On the 28th day 
of December they flocked in crowds 
to the cathedral, where, after the per- 
formance of high mass, the leading 
burgesses elected a Bishop of Fools, 
chosen from among the inferior minis- 
ters of the Church. On a scaffold 
erected in front of the principal en- 
trance, the new bishop was arrayed in 
episcopal robes,—the mitre hung round 
with little bells, and the crozier termi- 
nating in a fool’s-cap. In this cos- 
tume he was carried with mock so- 
lemnity through the principal streets 
of the town, while the most profane 
and indecent ribaldry excited the up- 
roarious laughter of the bystanders. 
These saturnalia lasted eight days, and 
concluded with a splendid banquet ; 
the chapter furnishing the wine and the 
bread. Towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, the clergy, supported 
by the authority of the parliament of 
Paris, forbade the future election of 
the bishop from among the ministers 
of the Church, and the festival soon 
afterwards ceased entirely. In 1501 
one Heckman, a man of much original 
humour and sound sense, having been 
chosen by his fellow-citizens to act the 
part of the Bishop of Fools, adopted a 
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singular means of suppressing this ri- 
diculous ceremony. At the moment 
the guests entered the banquet hall, 
letters of fire suddenly blazed forth 
upon the wall, denouncing the wrath 
of Heaven against the impious pro- 
faners of the mysteries of religion and 
her holy Church. Heckman threw 
himself on his knees, and, tearing off 
his episcopal robes, declared that he no 
longer dared to risk his eternal salva- 
tion. The terrified guests made the 
sign of the cross, and fled from the 
room. The repast was distributed 
among the poor, and the festival of 
the Innocents was never again revived. 

A graceful custom that prevailed 
in the olden times among the inhabit- 
ants of Tournai has in some degree 
been transmitted to the present gene- 
ration. A chaplet of roses was placed 
on the brow of the first infant baptized 
after Easter and Whitsuntide, and was 
supposed to bring singular good for- 
tune to the wearer. Even in these 
days of unbelief, a child who has been 
baptized on the eve of these sacred 
festivals is said proverbially to have 
worn the capeau de roses, and is looked 
up to by the lower orders with feelings 
of deep veneration, as one peculiarly 
favoured by heaven. 

The city of Tournai was also on 
one occasion the witness of a truly 
horrible scene. When Philip IL. of 
Spain made his public entry into that 
town on the 7th June, 1549, the ma- 
gistrates resolved to entertain their 
sovereign with a representation to the 
life of the murder of Holophernes. 
With this view they selected a cri- 
minal condemned to be torn to pieces 
by red-hot pincers, who readily agreed 
to exchange this barbarous punish- 
ment for simple decapitation, probably 
hoping at the same time that a young 


‘woman would not have sufficient firm- 


ness of mind to inflict the fatal stroke. 
The authorities, however, had guarded 
against the possibility of any such 
weakness by choosing a young man 
sentenced to transportation to act the 
part of Judith. As soon as Philip had 
arrived opposite the scaffold, the Jew- 
ish heroine seized the pretended giant 
by the hair, and with a single stroke 
severed the head from the body. While 
the spectators uttered mingled cries of 
horror and applause, the youthful mo- 
narch kept his eyes stedfastly fixed 
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on the quivering corpse, and, turning 
to his courtiers, coldly observed, “ Well 
struck!” ‘The young man was taken 
into his service, and, if report be true, 
was more than once employed in deeds 
of secret violence. 

So late as the first French revolu- 
tion, a very remarkable procession was 
annually observed in the little town of 
Furnes, situated on the frontiers of 
France. In the year 1650 a young 
soldier of the garrison, named Man- 
naert, after receiving the consecrated 
wafer, took it out of his mouth, and, 
wrapping it in a linen cloth, carried it 
home to his apartment. He then fried 
it and reduced it to powder, under the 
belief that it would render him invul- 
nerable, and enable him to open all 
locks. The crime being discovered, 
he was arrested, and immediately con- 
fessed his guilt. In consequence, he 
was condemned to be strangled; and 
the people of Furnes, to appease the 
just resentment of the “es instituted 
an annual procession to take place on 
the last Sunday of the month of July. 
After some two or three angels and 
the eight prophets— Moses, David, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Hosea, Za- 
chariah, and Malachi — had made 
long harangues, there was given a re- 
presentation of the principal passages 
of the birth, life, and passion of our 
Saviour, with an angel placed between 
each scene, besides an immense number 
of penitents, virgins, and other as- 
sistants. 

Sometimes these religious mum- 
meries were marked with the most 
atrocious cruelty. Thus, at Ath, the 
clergy, the magistrates, the members 
of the various orders of friars, the cor- 
porations, and the different societies of 
cross-bowmen, archers, cannoniers, &c. 
&e. walk in solemn procession on the 
fourth Sunday in August, in confor- 
mity with the rules prescribed in 1392 
by Andrew of Luxembourg, Bishop of 
Cambrai. Behind them came in former 
times a giant, his wife and children, 
Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell. One 
year it came to pass that the persons 
charged with the ordering of the so- 
lemnity kindled a fire beneath the 
brazen caldron representing Hell, in 
which a number of children acted the 
part of the damned. By degrees the 
caldron became heated, and the poor 
children, writhing in intolerable agony, 
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uttered the most heart-rending shrieks. 
The spectators, imagining that this was 
only a part of the performance, loudly 
applauded, and were enraptured with 
the horrible contortions of the innocent 
sufferers. A stranger at last perceived 
the true cause of their piercing cries, 
but it was already too late. Those 
who did not die at the time were 
maimed for life. 

At Mons we meet with our own St. 
George and the dragon, commemo- 
rating a dreadful plague that depopu- 
lated that city in 1348. The proces- 
sion takes place on Trinity Sunday, 
and consists of an enormous dragon 
attended by numerous devils armed 
with inflated bladders, who distribute 
their blows among the spectators with 
becoming impartiality. Next appears 
St. George of Cappadocia, armed to 
the teeth, and accompanied by a train 
of squires dressed in a grotesque 
fashion, with wickerwork horses at- 
tached round their waist, and conceal- 
ing the lower part of their person, 
such as cavaliers are frequently re- 
presented in burlesques on the English 
stage. ‘These “ gentle squires” gallop 
about, kicking and rearing, and evincing 
every sort of equine viciousness, to 
the unbounded delight of the populace, 
who style them Chins-Chins, from one 
Gilles de Chin, whose marvellous ad- 
venture with a furious dragon is one 
of the popular fables of the country. 
Formerly the saint used to carry on 
his saddle-bow a small image of Faith, 
for which the Virgin Mary has of late 
years been substituted. ‘This little 
figure is called the poupée, or doll, of 
St. George, and during the procession 
the children sing in chorus the follow- 
ing doggrels in the dialect of the dis- 
trict :— 


Nos irons vir I’ car d’or 4 I’ procession de 
Mon, (de long ; 

Ce s’ra I’ poupée St. Georg’ qui no’ suivra 

C’est |’ dondon, c’est 1’ mamma, 

C’est |’ poupée St. Georg’ qui va. 


When the religious part of the pro- 
cession has entered the church, the 
saint and his mortal adversary proceed 
to the market-place, where a terrible 
combat ensues, terminating of course 
in the death of “ th’ infernal serpent,” 
and in the complete triumph of the 
sacred champion. 

The festivals of Namur are of a more 
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mundane character, and breathe more 
of military ardour than of religious 
devotion. The amusement usually 
consists in jousting on the water, in 
fighting on stilts, and in a species of 
sword dance. In the water jousts, 
two squadrons of boats, gaily decorated 
with ribbons and flags, are drawn up 
opposite to each other, each boat pro- 

elled by four lusty rowers, and carry- 
ing a drummer, while on an elevated 
platform stands the knight, armed with 
a long pole terminating in a broad flat 
button, and with his breast protected 
by a cuirass of wickerwork. The 
signal being given, the boats rapidly 
advance, and the champions, with 
lance in rest, essay each to hurl his 
adversary into the water, and much 
skill and strength are frequently dis- 

layed in this exercise. After the 
jousts, a rope is sometimes suspended 
across the stream, and an eel is hung 
from the middle by a stout string. 


As the boats swiftly glide beneath, . 
the competitors for fame spring up to 
seize the eel, which usually eludes or 
escapes their grasp, and the aspiring 
youths drop into the water amid shouts 


of laughter. The sword dance, better 
known as the Dance of the Seven 
Maccabees, is performed by seven 
active young men, dressed in a plain 
white tunic, festooned at the arms 
with a ribbon of the same colour. In 
the right hand each holds a sword 
with a blunt point, and in the left the 
point of his companion’s weapon. They 
then entwine themselves into various 
elegant figures with surprising agilit 

and gracefulness. But, beyond all 
comparison, the favourite pastime of 
the citizens of Namur is the combat 
on stilts, which has been at different 
times celebrated in the presence of 
some of the most remarkable men of 
their age. Louis XIV. Peter the Great, 
First Consul Bonaparte, and William I. 
King of the Netherlands, have not 
thought it beneath them to express the 
gratification they have experienced 
from witnessing this game. ‘Two bands 
of young men, amounting sometimes 
to above 700 on each side, enter the 
market-place on stilts about four feet 
in height. The one party assumes the 
name of Melans, or inhabitants of the 
old town, and is distinguished by a 
yellow and black cockade: the other 
1s designated the Avresses, or natives 
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of the new town, and wears a red and 
white cockade. In the middle of the 
market-place a line is drawn, towards 
which the combatants steadily advance 
to the sound of the fife and drum. At 
the first shock many are laid low, and 
forced to descend from their “ pride of 
place.” The only weapons allowed 
are the elbow and the stilt, and so well 
do they preserve their balance that it 
is with difliculty they can be thrown 
to the ground. The spectators urge 
them on by vociferous acclamations, and 
ean hardly be withheld from taking 
part in the fray. It is said that this 
game has been handed down from the 
eleventh century, at which time the 
lower part of the town was subject to 
frequent inundations, which compelled 
the inhabitants to make use of stilts. 
It would occupy too much space were 
we to dwell upon the festival of St. 
Rumold, who converted the people of 
Mechlin from the idolatrous worship 
of the devil; or were we to describe 
the marvels that took place in Ghent 
in 1767, on occasion of the jubilee of 
seven hundred years, in honour of 
St. Macaire, who saved the inhabitants 
from total destruction by the plague. 
Every town, and almost every com- 
monalty, has its peculiar festivals and 
processions, though it must be owned 
that they are now rapidly degenerating 
into burlesques, that would excite our 
merriment were it not for the profane 
admixture of the holy emblems of 
religion, unsparingly desecrated — to 
gratify and maintain the superstitious 
credulity of the people. In Brussels, 
and other large civilised towns, these 
mummeries are now seldom witnessed, 
except on the anniversary of “ the 
glorious three days” of September, 
1830, for it is but natural that one 
act of folly should be celebrated by 
another. Rseanes, previous to the 
French Revolution, a very solemn pro- 
cession annually took place in the 
capital, in honour of the miraculous 
hosts, preserved in the cathedral church 
of Ste. Gudule. In the year 1369 a 
Jew, named Jonathan, who resided in 
the little town of Enghien, prevailed 
upon one of his brethren, John of 
Louvain, a pretended convert to 
Christianity, to procure for him some 
of the consecrated wafers, supposed by 
all good Catholics to be the real body 
and blood of Christ. The promise of 
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sixty gold angels overcame the fears 
and scruples of the apostate, and one 


dark stormy night, in the month of 
October, he succeeded in stealing 
from the church of Ste. Catherine, at 
Brussels, the ciboire, or pyx, contain- 
ing sixteen of these mysterious wafers. 
Soon afterwards Jonathan was mur- 
dered in his own garden, and his wife 
removed to the metropolis, carefully 
taking with her the stolen pyx. On 
Good Friday a number of Jews being 
assembled in their synagogue, which 
stood opposite the Hotel Dieu, the 
wafers were thrown upon a table and 
subjected to a thousand insults. Some 
even went so far as to pierce them 
with their knives, when, behold! blood 
gushed from the impious wounds, and 
at the sight of the prodigy many of 
the unholy dogs fell to the ground in 
speechless terror. To make a long 
story short, the perpetrators of the 
sacrilege were discovered by means of 
a second miracle, and, being convicted 
on their own confession—extorted, be 
it said, by the torture—they were 
burned alive, their goods confiscated, 
and their brethren of the Jewish per- 
suasion banished from the province. 
Many miracles are recorded touching 
these miraculous hosts, a detailed ac- 
count of which may be seen in the 
“ Histoire des Hosties miraculeuses, 
qu’on nomme le Trés-Saint Sacrement 
de Miracle,” published at Brussels in 
1770. 

One more procession and we have 
done. It was the custom in more 
pious times to erect on Good Friday 
an immense scaffold at the foot of the 
altar of the church of the Augustines 
in Brussels. On this was raised an 
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enormous wooden cross, and on either 
sides galleries were built for the ac- 
commodation of ladies and the autho- 
rities of the town. A solemn proces- 
sion, after traversing the principal 
streets, entered the church. First came 
the Brothers of Mercy, with bare feet 
and faces masked, and in the costume 
of the brotherhood. Next appeared a 
long train of prisoners, dragging along 
huge cannon balls by chains fastened 
to their legs. After them marched a 
band of monks representing Jews, in 
the midst of whom staggered along 
the Saviour—a criminal condemned to 
death, but who received his pardon on 
this occasion—bound hand and foot, 
crowned with a chaplet of thorns, and 
arrayed in a purple robe. Another 
party of monks disguised as execu- 
tioners mounted the scaffold, bearing 
in their hands hammers, nails, and 
other instruments of death. The vic- 
tim was stripped of his clothes (for 
which the executioners drew lots) and 
finally stretched upon the cross, to 
which he was attached by leather 
thongs covering small bladders filled 
with blood. When the nails were 
driven in, the purple fluid trickled 
from the seeming wounds, and the 
spectators, deeply moved, tore their 
garments, beat their breasts, and im- 
plored the mercy of Heaven. 
Bruges. J. H. 


These particulars are principally ex- 
tracted from the very useful and interesting 
work by Madame Clément, née Hémery, 
entitled ‘‘ Histoire des Fétes Civiles et 
Religieuses, Usages Anciens et Modernes 
de la Belgique Méridionale. 2nd vol. 
Avesnes, 1846.’’ 





THE OLD CUSTOM 


HOUSE AT DOVER. 


(With a Plate.) 


THERE is probably no port in the 
world upon which mo | repeated “im- 
provements” have been bestowed as 
that of Dover, or which has foiled 
more continually the engineering ef- 
forts of successive generations. This 
has arisen from the tendency of the 
tides to form a bar before the entrance 
to the harbour, and gradually to choke 
it up: on which account fresh piers 
and other artificial works have from 
time to time been thrown further out 
into the sea, which have left the old 
Gent. Mae. Vor. XXXL 


sea-board far within the interior of 
the town.* 

In old times the town was protected 
from shipping and foreign intruders 
by fortified walls. On Leland’s visit, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. he ob- 
served that “ The toune on the front 





* See a ‘‘ plate of the town and harbour 
of Dover, temp. Queen Eliz.’’ or possibly 
temp. Hen. VIII. engraved in the VIth 
volume of the Archzologia, and also in 
Hasted’s History — 

3 
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toward the se hath been right strongly 
waulid and enbateled, but now yt is 
part faulen downe and broken downe.” 

It would seem that the town was 
then in some decay, which a few years 
later was aggravated by the English 
losing Calais, just before the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth. In the 8th year 
of that reign, by a certificate returned 
by commissioners appointed to survey 
the maritime places in Kent, it ap- 
peers that there were then in Dover, 

ouses inhabited 358—void, or lack of 
inhabitours 19—A Mayor, Customer, 
Comptroller of Authorities, not joint 
but several—ships and crayers 20—one 
of four tons—one of 10 tons—two of 
15—two of 17—two of 18—one of 20 
—one of 25—one of 26—one of 33— 
four of 40—one of 41—one of 43— 
one of 101—one of 120. 

In a memorial presented to Eliza- 
beth, it is said by. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the claims of this place are thus advo- 
cated : 


**No promontory, town, or haven in 
Christendom is so placed by nature and 
situation, both to gratify friends and annoy 
enemies, as this town of Dover. No place 
is so settled* to receive and deliver intel- 
ligence, for all matters and actions in Eu- 
rope, from time to time. No town is by 
nature so settled, either to allure inter- 
course by sea or to train inhabitants by 
land, to make it great, fair, rich, and 
populous: nor is there in the whole cir- 
cuit of this famous isle any port, either in 
respect of security or defence, or of traffic 
or intercourse, more convenient, needful, 
or rather of necessity to be regarded, than 
this of Dover. Situated on a promontory 
next fronting a puissant nation, and in the 
very strait, passage, and intercourse of 
almost all the shipping in Christendom ; 
and if that our renowned king Henry 8, 
your Majesty’s father, found how neces- 
sary it was to make a haven at Dover, 
(when Sandwich, Rye, Camber, and others 
were good havens, and Calais was also in 
his possession,) and yet spared not to be- 
stow of his treasure so great a mass in 
building that pier, which then seemed a 
probable means to perform the same, how 
much more is the same now needful, or 
rather of necessity, (those good havens 
being extremely decayed,) no safe harbour 
being left on all the coast almost from 
Portsmouth to Yarmouth.”’ 


In order to assist the works consi- 
dered necessary to keep the entrance 
to the port clear, by cutting a channel 





* i. e. suited or adapted. 
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through the bar, Queen Elizabeth 
granted the town the free exportation 
of 30,000 quarters of wheat, 10,000 
quarters of barley, and 4,000 tons of 
beer ; also, in her 23d year, a duty of 
3d. a ton on every vessel of above 20 
tons burden passing the port, which 
produced about 1,000/. per annum. 

After this, we are told that the in- 
tercourse with foreigners, as well as 
trade and merchandise, greatly in- 
creased, as did the number of houses 
and inhabitants, especially in the next 
reign of James 1. when the waste 
beach from which the sea had retired 
being granted to the trustees of the 
harbour, began to be built upon, and 
in a short progress of time was covered 
with dwellings and warehouses. 

We have been obliged to substitute 
these notices of the state of the port of 
Dover in the reign of Elizabeth, in 
the place of any description of the old 
Custom House represented in the 
Plate, and which has long since given 
way to time and alterations, nor are 
we aware whether any remains of it 
can now be pointed out. 

This curious View must speak for 
itself. The architecture seems to be 
of the school of Inigo Jones. The 
ruined tower in the background is pro- 
bably that built in the reign of Henry 
VIL., about the year 1500, to which 
vessels were then moored by rings. 
Its name is still preserved in Round 
Tower Street. 

The original drawing is in the pos- 
session of Thomas Willement, esq. 
F.S.A. and a fac-simile of it in litho- 
graphy, measuring 23 inc. by 8, has 
been made by Mr. John Swaine,* who 
is also the engraver of the present re- 
duced copy. The name of “ Peters” 
is written on the drawing, but it may 
be questioned whether it is in the 
handwriting of the artist, or has been 
added conjecturally by some recent 
possessor. The artist, whoever he was, 
had a free and vigorous command of 
his pencil ; and he was evidently some 
Dutchman, who made this sketch on 
his way to or from his own country. 
Above the custom-house, in an older 
hand, are the words, De Binch tot 
Doever. 





* There are copies of this fac-simile on 
. sale. 
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TAROCCHI CARDS. 


SOME remarkable Italian cards, of 
the kind called Tarocchi, having been 
kindly placed before us, we are induced 
to make a further extract from the 
work by Mr. Chatto reviewed in our 
last Magazine, relating to that descrip- 
tion of “Cartes & jouer” (as the French 
term them), which we passed over with 
a bare allusion in p. 362, from the 
failure of our space. 


‘*From a passage from Raphael Vola- 
terranus (R. Maphei Volaterrani Com- 
mentaria Urbana, 1506) it would appear 
that Tarocchi cards, properly so called, 
were not invented till towards the close of 
the fifteenth century ; and from the same 
author we learn that a pack of such cards 
consisted of the four suits of common 
cards, together with twenty-two symbo- 
lical figures. Tarocchi cards, called Tarots 
by the French, are still used in several 
parts of France, Germany, and Italy ; 
and an account of the manner of playing 
the game is to be found in the edition of 
the Académie des Jeux, published by 
Corbet, Paris, 1814. 

* * * * 

‘*A pack of Tarots, as at present used 
in France, corresponds in every particular 
with those called Tarocchi by writers of 
the sixteenth century. It consists of 
seventy-eight cards ; that is, of four suits 
of numeral cards, and twenty-two em- 
blematic cards, called Atous. The marks 
of the suits are usually swords, cups, 
batons, and money ; and each suit consists 
of fourteen cards, ten of which are ‘ pips’ 
or low cards, and the other four are coat 
cards,—namely King, Queen, Chevalier, 
and Valet. Of the Atous, twenty-one are 
numbered consecutively from i to 21; 
that which is not numbered is called Fou, 
the Clown or Buffoon,—and in playing 
the game is usually designated ‘* Mat.’’ 
The Fou has of itself no positive value, 
but augments that of any of the other 
Atous to which it may be joined. The 
other Atous are numbered and named as 
follows : * 

“‘1. The Bateleur, or Juggler; called 
also Pagad. 

“2, Juno. 

‘*3. The Empress. 


“4, The Emperor. 

**5. Jupiter. 

“6, L’Amoureux. 

“*7, The Chariot. 

“8. Justice. 

“©9, The Capuchin, called also the 
Hermit. 

‘©10. The Wheel of Fortune. 

“11. Fortitude. 

“12. Le Pendu, a man suspended, head 
downwards, by one leg. 

“13. Death. 

“14. Temperance. 

“15. The Devil. 

“16. The Muaison-Dieu, or Hospital, 
a tower struck by lightning. 

**17. The Stars. 

“18. The Moon. 

“19. The Sun. 

*©20. The Last Judgment. 

*©21. The End of the World. 

‘* Of these the first five are called Petits 
Atous, and the last five grands atous. 
Seven cards are also especially dis- 
tinguished as Tarots, or Atous-Tarots ; 
these are, the End of the World, the Buf- 
foon, the Bateleur, and the four Kings.’’ 

* * * * 

“The earliest known specimens of what 
are called Tarocchi cards are those pre- 
served in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, 
and which are supposed by Mons. Du- 
chesne to have formed a portion of one of 
the three packs painted for the amusement 
of Charles VI. in 1393. * * * There 
are seventeen of them, and there can 
scarcely be a doubt of their having formed 
part of a set of what are called Tarocchi 
cards, which when complete consisted of 
fifty. They are painted on paper, in the 
manner of illuminations in old manuscripts, 
on a gold ground, which is in other parts 
marked with ornamentaP lines, formed by 
means of points slightly pricked into the 
composition upon which the gilding is 
laid. They are surrounded by a border 
of silver gilding, in which is also seen an 
ornament, formed in the same manner, 
by means of points, representing a kind of 
scroll or twisted riband. Some parts of the 
embroidery on the vestments of the differ- 
ent figures are heightened with gold, while 
the weapons and armour are covered with 
silver, which, like that on the borders, has 





* A modern set is engraved in Singer’s Researches, at p. 284. 
t+ We think that the term Maison Dieu must have been here adopted in some sense 


different to Hospital. 


Possibly one or other of the two words is corrupted. 


In a 


modern pack manufactured at Brussels, and inscribed ‘‘ Cartes des Suisses,’’ seen by 
Mr. Chatto (p. 16), No. 16 shows a tree struck by lightning instead of a tower, and is 


inscribed La Foudre. 
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for the most part become oxydised through 
time. There is no inscription, letter, nor 
number, to indicate the manner in which 
they were to be arranged. Mons. Leber 
(Etudes Historiques sur les Cartes a jouer, 
1842) agrees with Mons. Duchesne (Ob- 
servations sur les Cartes a jouer, 1836) in 
ascribing them to a French artist of the 
time of Charles VI. and even seems in- 
clined to conclude that they might have 
been intended for the amusement of that 
lunatic king. Looking at these cards, 
however, as they appear in the fac-similes 
published by the Société des Bibliophiles 
Frangais, I should rather take them to 
be the work of an Italian artist, and be 
inclined to conclude, as well from the 
general style of the drawing as from the 
costume, that they were not of an earlier 
date than 1425. 

‘“*The following is Mons. Duchesne’s 
enumeration of the seventeen cards which 
he supposes to have been executed by 
Gringonneur; the names in capitals are 
those which occur ina series of so-called 
Italian Tarocchi cards,* with which he 
considers them to correspond :— 

“1, Le Fou—the Buffoon. This figure 
is found in the Tarots of the present day, 
and is perhaps the same character as that 
which in the series of old Italian en- 
gravings, called Tarocchi cards, is inscribed 
MIseEro I. 

‘*2. L’Ecuyer—the Squire. Curva- 
LIER VI. 


‘© 3, L’Empereur—the Emperor. Im- 
PERATOR VIILII. 

“© 4, Le Pape—the Pope. Papa x. 

“5. Les Amoureuxz — the Lovers. 
APOLLO xx. 

“©6. La Fortune—Fortune. Astrro- 
LoGIA xxxvii1. [So numbered erro- 
neously for xxv1111. | 

“7, La Temperance — Temperance. 
TEMPERANCIA XXXIII. 

‘¢8. La Force—Fortitude. Forteza 
XXXVI. 

“9, La Justice—Justice. Justicia 
XXXVII. 

“10. La Lune—the Moon. Luna 
XXXXIl. 

“11. Le Soleil —the Sun. Sor 
XXXXIIII. 

“© 12. Le Char—the Chariot. The sub- 
ject here is a figure in armour, standing 
on a kind of triumphal car, and having in 
his right hand a battle-axe. Mons. Du- 
chesne says that this subject corresponds 
with MaRTE xxxXxvVv. 

“13. L’ Ermite—the Hermit. This figure 
is supposed to correspond with that named 
SATURNO XXXXVII. 

‘The four following subjects have no 
corresponding figures in the series of old 
Italian engravings, supposed by Mons. 
Duchesne and others to be Tarocchi cards : 
they are, however, to be found among the 
Atous of the modern game of Tarots. 

15. Le Pendu—a man hanging from 
one leg, head.downwards. 





* This is a set of no less than fifty engravings, clearly corresponding in some in- 


stances to the Tarocchi cards (though not in every instance suggested by Mons. 
Duchesne), but which it is difficult to suppose were intended to be played with, as 
their number does not agree with that used in any known game. They are divided 
into five classes, marked by the five first letters of the alphabet, taken backwards, as 
follows : 

Cuass E. The Conditions of Life.—Misero 1. Fameio 11. Artixan 11. Mer- 
chadante 1111. Zintilomo v. Chavalier v1. Doxe vii. Re vit. Imperator visit. 
Papa x. 

Crass D. The Muses.—Caliope xt. Urania x11. Terpsicore x11. Erato x11. 
Polimnio xv. Talia xvi. Melpomene xvi. Euterpe xvi. Clio xvittt. 
Apollo xx. 

Cuass C. The Sciences.—Grammatica xx1. Loica xx1r. Rhetorica xx1. 
Geometria xx111. Arithmeticha xxv. Musicha xxvi. Poesia xxvi1. Philosofia 
xxviu. Astrologia xxxvuitt. [in error for xxvuu.] Theologia xxx. 

Crass B. The Virtues.—lliaco xxxt. Chronico xxx. Cosmico xxx1II. 
Temperancia xxxi11I1. Prvdencia xxxv. Forteza xxxvi. Justicia xxxvil. 
Charita xxxvit1. Speranza xxxvimm. Fide xxxx. 

Cxuass A. The Celestial System.—Luna xxxx1. Mercurio xxxx11. Venus 
xxxx. Sol xxxxui. Marte xxxxv. Jupiter xxxxvi. Saturno xxxxvil. 
Octava Spera xxxxvi1I. Primo Mobile xxxxvi1. Prima Causa xxxxx. 

These engravings are from copperplates, and of the Venetian school, though the 
artist is unknown. Besides the original set, there is one of somewhat inferior copies. 
The British Museum possesses all the originals, and a set of the copies, wanting five. 
Fac-similes of two,—Papa x. and RHETORICA xxIII., are given by Singer in his 
‘* Researches into the History of Playing Cards.’”? The whole are copied in the col- 
lection of the ‘‘ Bibliophiles Frangais.”’ 
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“16. La Mort—Death. 

“17. La Maison-Dieu—the Hospital. 
A tower struck by lighting. 

‘©17. Le Jugement dernier—the Last 
Judgment. These seventeen subjects, 
copied in lithography and carefully co- 
loured by hand after the original draw- 
ings, are given in the Jeux de Cartes 
Tarots et de Cartes Numerales, pub- 
lished by the Société des Bibliophiles 
Frangais, 1844.” [Two of them, La Jus- 
tice and La Lune, are copied in outline in 
Mr. Chatto’s volume.] 


We have thus extracted, in a some- 
what compressed form, Mr. Chatto’s 
description of all the ancient varieties 
of Tarocchi that he appears to have 
met with, and the rather because in 
the few cards placed before us there 
are some remarkable variations from 
any hitherto mentioned. 

These cards are nineteen in num- 
ber: thirteen being of the ordinary 
suits, and six Tarocchi. They are 
considerably larger than our own 
cards, measuring 5 inches in length by 
23 inc. in width. Of the suits there are 

Spade, 6, 9. 

Coppe, 3. 

Bastoni, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8,10. The 
2 and 3 bear the letters I. A. being 
the initials of the maker’s name. 

Danari, 6,10. These represent some 
of the real coins of the period, among 
others an English rose-noble. 

The six Tarocchi have their entire 
surface occupied by pictures, printed 
from wood blocks, and painted (by 
means of stencils) in various colours. 
They have no names inscribed ; but, 
taking them in the order of the nu- 
merals which they bear, the designs 
may be thus specified : 

L Time or Saturn, carrying a naked 
man by the hair of his head over 
mountains. This may be supposed to 
be Le Pendu of the modern Tarocchi, 
in which the man is hung by one foot, 
a design of which Mr. Chatto gives no 
explanation,. excepting some absurd 
conjectures of Mons. Court de Gebelin, 
which are not worth transcribing. 

XIII. A winged and hoofed devil, 
marching in the attitude of an heraldic 
lion rampant. Jl Diavolo is one of 
the usual modern Tarocchi. 
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XIII. A naked figure walking over 
a mound, or figure of the world, 
which is banded and ensigned with 
a cross, (as in the regalia of em- 
perors and kings.) She holds at her 
back a red sail; and at the side are 
clouds and various puffing heads repre- 
senting the Winds. This is evidently 
meant for Fortune; which in the an- 
cient French set attributed to Grin- 
gonneur is represented as “ standing 
on a circle which represents the world, 
and holding a globe in one hand, and 
in the other a sceptre.” (Chatto, 
p- 197.) But in the modern Tarots 
the design adopted for this card is the 
old emblematic representation of the 
Wheel of Fortune, with four human 
figures,—the aspirant, the rising, the 
prosperous (on its summit), and the 
falling.* 

XVIII. Justice, standing, a helmet 
on her head, a balance in her left hand. 
This emblematic figure occurs in the 
oldest Tarocchi, and is retained in the 
modern Tarots. 

XX. A stooping old man, with a 
long beard, walking with a staff as 
high as himself. This no doubt is 
LT’ Ermite of the ancient Tarots, still 
represented by the Hermit, also called 
the Capuchin. 

Such are the few Tarocchi of this 
hitherto undescribed pack which have 
been submitted to our notice; and, if 
we judge correctly of their antiquity, 
it is probably not less than two cen- 
turies and a half, possibly rather more. 


INSCRIPTION IN THE LAPIDARIAN 
GALLERY AT ROME. 


Mr. Urpan, Bath, April 13. 

I WONDER Dr. Maitland in his 
interesting volume The Church in the 
Catacombs, published three years ago, 
should so entirely miss the point of the 
pretty epitaph (fanciful, no doubt, yet 
really pretty) on the child Caius Julius 
Maximus (p. 42). Having missed the 
sense of the original by not perceiving 
the arrangement of the punctuation, 
the Doctor has added a translation, 
which, so far from conveying the sen- 
timent (perhaps I should say the con- 





* See in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1840 an engraving of a very early 
painting of this design, discovered in the choir of Rochester cathedral. 
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ceit) intended, affords in fact no sense 
at all. With your permission I will 
give the inscription, with the stops 
properly arranged ; and then add such 
a version as may express with accuracy, 
if not with elegance, the lamentation 
of the bereaved mother. 


Atrox O Fortuna, truci que funere gaudes, 
Quid mihi tam subitd Maximus eripitur? 
Qui modd jucundus gremio superesse solebat, 

Hic lapis in tumulo nunc jacet, ecce! mater. 
Say, cruel Fortune, Fate’s stern playmate, say, 

Why snatch so soon my Maximus away? 
Here on my lap but lately lay my son ; 

Now o’er his corpse his mother lies, a stone! 


Yours, &c. Prrer Hatt. 


Mr. Ursan, April 2, 1849. 

A COPY of the inscription on the 
gravestone of the Southey family in 
the north-west corner of the church- 
yard, seems almost essential to the 
completeness of the very beautiful ac- 
count of Crosthwaite Church with 
which two late numbers of the Maga- 
zine have ‘been enriched. I send it 
you therefore as it was transcribed in 
August, 1839. 


Gravestone of the Southey Family. 


[ May, 


The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord. 
Sacred to the memory 
of 
Emma SoutTHey, 
who departed in May, 1809, aged 
14 months. 
And of Hersert SoutHey, who 
departed April 17, 1826, 
in the tenth year of his age. 
Also of Georce Fricker their 
uncle, aged 26, 1814. 
Also of Isanet SouruHey their 
sister, who departed on the 
16 of July, 1826, aged 
13 years. 
Also Emma Soutuey their 
mother, who departed 
in Nov. 1837, aged 63. 
Requiescat in pace. 


I remember the sexton pointing out 
the seat which the poet occupied in 
the church, where, according to him, 
he sat absorbed in meditation, and 
abstracted from everything but the 
course of the service in which he was 
taking a part. 


Yours, &e. J. H. 





PIOZZIANA.—No. III. 
(Continued from p. 160.) 


“ THE best representative of adula- 
tion I ever saw, may be found in Gene- 
ral Burgoyne’s comedy called the 
Heiress, and that I say so is neither 
flattery nor adulation, for it proceeds 
from a sincere opinion of its excellence. 
Still less is it obsequiousness, for whilst 
I copy out this article the ingenious 
author dies !” 

“ Familiar.—Intimate—Lord Bacon 
says, a man who has no friend had best 
quit the stage : and I remember a man 
much delighted in by the upper rank 
of society in London some twenty years 
ago, who, upon a trifling embarrassment 
in his pecuniary affairs, hanged him- 
self behind the stable door, to the 
astonishment of all who knew him as 
the liveliest companion and most agree- 
able converser breathing. ‘What upon 
earth,’ said one at our house, ‘ could 
have made hang himself?’ ‘ Why, 

just his having a multitude of acquaint- 
ance, replied Dr. Johnson, ‘and never 
a friend!” 


“ Fat! For the comfort of those 
who delight to see mind triumph over 
body, we have the famous miller of 
Billericay of Essex, who, by dint of 
resolute temperance, or rather astrictly 
abstemious diet, did actually reduce 
himself from the enormous weight of 
twenty-nine stone to twelve only, as I 
recollect; thus by fasting and inhi- 
bition of sleep, except for three hours 
in every four-and-twenty, bringing his 
person to the common size of mortals, 
and resuming his situation and duties 
of life, from which that intolerable bulk 
had for some years precluded him.” 


“ Forgiveness. Pardon.—Forgiveness 
surely cannot carry as full a meaning 
quite [as pardon] though Pope Lam- 
bertin said it did; and when he was 
confessor to the Queen of France, in- 
sisting on her total remission of Car- 
dinal de Richelieu’s injuries towards 
her, which she agreed to, he, willing 
to prove her Majesty’s sincerity, said, 
‘Will you then permit me to carry 
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him this ring as token of that heavenly 
forgiveness ?’ ‘Oh! mon pere! c’est 
trop! c’est trop!’ cried the expiring 
lady. ‘No, madam! you once would 
have given me leave to carry him a 
richer present. If you forgive him, 
send him this ring ; if not, I urge your 
Majesty no further.’ ‘I bless him with 
my last breath,’ replied Mary de Me- 
dicis ; ‘I forgive him; I pray for him 
every evening, but I will not treat him 
as if he were my friend. What can I 
do more for him? He has scarce left 
me a ring to leave to those I love.” 





“Tn England talents claim power to 
cast a gleam of glory on their lineage, 
and the name of Boyle is considered 
by every one as greater, for that sole 

‘reason, I suppose, than Delaval’s, al- 
though his pedigree be drawn from 
Harold King of Norway.” 





“There is a notion got among us of 
late yeurs that pulpit eloquence may 
be improved by theatrical manners. 
This came over, I believe, with travel- 
lers from the continent, where pleasure 
and duty alike make application to 
those passions by which they desire 
and are content to be guided.” 





“A man of perfect good breeding 
and habitual politeness is the most 
amiable picture of social life—perhaps 
therarest—when combined with litera- 
ture, invaluable. Such, some years 
ago, was my noble, my partial friend 
the Earl of Huntingdon, who combined 
in his admirable character every talent 
to instruct, every power to please, and 
every grace to charm in conversation, 
and this too after sixty years, and a 
long series of ill health, had dreadfully 
impaired a person which, in its best 
days, could never have been better 
than barely not disagreeable.” 





“ Habit. We observe familiarly that 
Lepidus* has a very disagreeable way 
of turning up his eyes and making odd 
grimaces when he speaks, so as to ob- 
scure—especially in vulgar minds, ever 
more attracted by manner than by 
matter—the weight of his own good 
sense and the brilliancy of his points 
in conversation. Now as custom is 
frequently called our second nature, 





_ * We may presume that Dr. Johnson 
is alluded to under this name. 


Piozziana. 
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this striking example should warn 
people against learning such tricks 
during youth as may easily get con- 
firmed in riper years.” 





“ Enough and too much upon this 
subject [of Prosperous Talents]; best 
illustrated in the story of Zeluco, where 
the hero is conducted through two 
octavo volumes, every page of which 
shows him successful in all his projects, 
yet failing of happiness in each, only 
because his plans were never dictated 
by virtue.” 





“ Firmness.—The behaviour of Arch- 
bishop Scrope carried this quality fur- 
ther than them all [Sczevola, Charlotte 
Corday, Cranmer], as much further as 
Christian piety exceeds mere moral 
sense of self-created virtues. He, as 
he went on horseback to the place of 
execution, protested he had ever taken 
a pleasure to ride; and, arriving at the 
block, urged the executioner not to cut 
off his head at one blow, but at five. 
* And, pray thee now, be careful (added 
he) to sever it at the fifth stroke; for 
I bear in my awe the five wounds of 
Christ, and I will, if possible, shew 
myself worthy of so great an honour.’ 
This fact the learned Doctor Parr 
taught me where to find; but it is a 
greater distinction to have gained it 
from his conversation.” 





“ Fill — Mountain. — People who 
have never stirred more than a hun- 
dred miles from London, will call those 
scenes awful which strike another by 
their softness and amenity. Dr. Boer- 
haave, whose mind was sufficiently 
enlarged, too, made himself ridiculous 
in his college by urging a native of 
Parma to see the mountains, ashe termed 
two or three gently rising grounds at 
a day’s journey distance from Leyden; 
and charming Miss Seward, whom no 
one will suspect of being cold in her 
conceptions of what greatness ought 
to be, was impatient of one Whaley’s 
frigid indifference to the heights of 
Matlock, I believe, or the scenery 
around Ludlow Castle. He! who had 

assed winters among the glaciers of 
witzerland, and spent his summers in 
the Alpine valleys, Chamoy and Mont- 
melian, which no man yet has described 
so well.” 
(To be continued.) 














SONNET 


ON CHARLES LAMB LEADING HIS SISTER TO THE ASYLUM. 


BY THE REV. C. V. LEGRICE. 


{Mr. Lloyd relates that he met Charles Lamb and his sister slowly pacing together 
a little footpath in Hoxton Fields, both weeping bitterly, and that he found on joining 
them that they were taking their solemn way to the accustomed Asylum.] ‘ 


An angel’s wing is waving o’er their head, 
While they, the brother and the sister, walk, 
Nor dare, as heedless of its fanning, talk 
Of woes which are not buried with the dead. 
Hand clasp’d in hand they move; adown their cheek, 
From the full heart-spring, tears o’erflowing gush ; 
Close and more close they clasp, as if to speak 
Would wake the sorrows which they seek to hush. 
Down to the mansion slow their footsteps tend, 
Where blank despair is sooth’d by mercy’s spell, 
Pausing in momentary prayer to bend 
Ere the cheer’d sister passes to her cell, 
Sure in the hope that yet there will be given 
Calm and sweet hours of peace—foretastes of Heaven. 


Trereife, Cornwall April 12. 


TRADESMEN’S TOKENS.—No. III. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THIS Token appears to have been 
of the satirical class, and was issued 
by William Newcome of “ Darby.” 
The inscription, which is continued 
from the obverse to the reverse, is 
“ Touch not mine anointed; doe my 
prophets noe harme;” the propriety 
of which is not countenanced by an 
device on the coin. Doubtless this 
Newcome was a profane wag, and de- 
signed to have a fling at the Puritans, 
who were accustomed to adopt scrip- 
tural signs and mottoes (whether ap- 
propriately or otherwise) after the 


“Praise- God Barebones” fashion. * 
And had any caviller questioned the 
applicability of the quotation, Master 
Newcome would probably have di- 
rected him to read it, “ doe my profits 
noe harme.” ‘The issuing of these 
Tokens was a very profitable affair, 
for one pennyworth of copper or brass 
could be converted into forty or fifty 
tokens ; hence they came to be issued 
in such quantities, that the Govern- 
ment was compelled to suppress them 
by severe enactments. 

Yours, &e. B.N. 





* There is a public-house at Tunbridge Wells, at the back of Mount Sion, which 
formerly bore for its sign ‘* God encompasseth us ;’’ the puritanical landlord little 
imagining it would ever become corrupted into its present ludicrous designation, 
‘The Goat and Compasses.’’ Tunbridge Wells during the reign of Charles II. was 
the stronghold of Puritanism, as the names of ‘‘ Mount Sion,’’ ‘‘ Mount Ephraim,” 
&c. given to the localities by these sectarians, still attest. And there is a curious 
custom still adhered to in the oldest church (or chapel) of this popular place of resort 
—that of the separation of the sexes during divine service—the men occupying one 
side, and the women the opposite side of the church. Even temporary visitors here 
fall in with this ancient practice, which is doubtless of puritanical origin. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. An Attempt to discriminate the Styles 
of Architecture in England, from the 
Conquest to the Reformation. By 
the late Thomas Rickman, F.S.A. 
The Fifth Edition, with very consi- 
derable additions, and new Plates. 
1848. 8vo. 

2. The Ecclesiastical and Architectural 
Topography of England. Part 1. 
Bedfordshire. 1849. 8vo. 

Part II. Berkshire. 








1849. 8vo. 

4. Descriptive Notices of some of the 
Ancient Parochial and Collegiate 
Churches of Scotland. [By T. 8. 
M.] Parker, Oxford, 1848. 8vo. 

. Ecelesiological Notes of the Isle of 
Man, Ross, Sutherland, and the Ork- 
neys; or, a Summer Pilgrimage to 
S. Maughold and S. Magnus. [By 
the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Warden 
of Sackville College, East Grin- 
stead.] 1848. 12mo. 

IT may be thought an acknowledged 
truism to affirm that no mere admira- 
tion or superficial imitation would have 
led to the revival of the ancient archi- 
tecture of England. And yet, such 
credit do great men obtain even for 
their slightest accomplishments, it is 
perhaps as prevailing an error to sup- 
pose that Horace Walpole was a skilful 
amateur architect as that Sir Walter 
Scott was an exact and deeply-read 
antiquary. Repeatedly of late years, 
whilst the pursuits and merits of 
Horace Walpole have formed the 
subject of discussion, have we seen 
the credit assigned to him of having 
led the van in the revival of Pointed 
Architecture. That he admired it is 
well known, and also that he at- 
tempted to imitate it; but to those 
who have studied it in another spirit, 
if not to the world at large, it is 
equally obvious that no amount of 
such admiration or imitation could by 
any efforts have emulated the works 
of former ages. ‘The country might 
have been covered with Gothic abbeys 
and priories; but had an Eaton hall, 
an Ashridge, or even a Fonthill, been 
erected in every county, we should 

Gent. Maca. Vou. XXXI. 


Or 


still have made but very slight pro- 

ress. It might as well be said that 

eorge the Fourth set the example of 
true Oriental architecture in the now 
deserted Pavilion at Brighton, or that 
Sir Robert Chambers founded a school 
of Chinese architecture by his pagoda 
at Kew, as that any useful step towards 
the revival of Pointed Architecture was 
made by Horace Walpole. We will 
admit, indeed, that he was the founder 
of a school of “Gothic,” and Gothic 
we hope is now exploded, except among 
the builders of the lowest class of sub- 
urban villakins.* 

We think that the first effective la- 
bourer in the revival of English archi- 
tecture was Mr. John Carter, whose 
“Pursuits of Architectural Innova- 
tion,” published periodically in this 
Magazine, kept the subject alive 
amongst Deans and Chapters and 
other interested parties, whilst his own 
effective though not minutely accurate 
drawings and etchings educated the 
public taste through the eye. The 
next merit is due to Mr. John Britton, 
who engaged for his publications not 
only the best draughtsmen and en- 
gravers, but such as combined with 
beauty of execution that careful accu- 
racy of delineation by admeasure- 
ment which alone could efficiently in- 
struct as well as please. Then came 
the well-designed and judicious work 
of Mr. Rickman; the effect of which 
is to be estimated only by the number 
of editions it has passed through, and 
the multitude of architectural writers 
who have adopted its system and nomen- 
clature. Lastly, we consider that Mr. 
John Henry Parker, of Oxford, has a 
just claim to be named as a fourth very 
principal promoter of the revival of 
Pointed architecture : for his Glossary 
has we believe been as widely circu- 
lated as Rickman’s treatise, and by its 
instructive and beautifully executed 





* This word is not of our own coining, 
but our authority for it may be forgotten. 
The famous Alderman Wilkes had a villa- 
kin in the Isle of oa 

3 
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engravings, it has rendered the study 
of Pointed architecture still more po- 
pular than it would have become from 
the more costly works of Mr. Britton. 
At length, in his hands, we see the ad- 
vantages of Rickman’s Essay and the 
Glossary combined. The main defect 
of the earlier editions of Rickman was 
an inadequate amount of engraved il- 
lustrations. The edition which Mr. 
Parker has now produced has the ad- 
vantage of the best examples, which 
by the efforts of many years of per- 
severance, and the cost of many thou- 
sand pounds, Mr. Parker has been 
able to assemble; and it is, conse- 
quently, more independent than before 
of other works,* to which, or to the 
buildings themselves, a reference was 
previously requisite, to render Mr. 
Rickman’s remarks practically avail- 
able. From Mr. Parker’s Rickman 
and Mr. Parker’s' Glossary, without 
other aid, any intelligent person ought 
to acquire a very competent acquaint- 
ance with Pointed architecture. 

We are justified, we conceive, in 
mentioning the names of Carter, Brit- 
ton, Rickman, and Parker as the four 
persons who have chiefly contributed 
to the advance of this science, without 
forgetting the names of others, such as 
Professors Whewell and Willis, and 
various individual authors of more or 
less acumen and industry, but whose 
writings have not been so popular, nor 
carried on with such continued perse- 
verance. To Mr. Parker we may 
fairly attribute much of the well- 
maintained activity of the Oxford 
Architectural Society; for the fluc- 
tuating character of any societies 
established in the universities is a con- 
dition of the personnel of which they 
are necessarily formed: but with re- 
spect to church architecture there was 
this especial advantage in an univer- 
sity association, that, as the members 
left its locality, and were estranged 
from its immediate proceedings, they 





* We should do very wrong not to 
mention here the recent publication of 
‘*A History of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture in England. By Geo. Ayliffe Poole, 
M.A. Vicar of Welford.’”” 8vo. pp. 416. 
Its merits, however, both for comprehen- 
siveness of plan and completeness of exe- 
cution, are such as deserve a distinct notice, 
which we shall hope to give it next month. 


carried with them the desire and en- 
countered the opportunities of effect- 
ing those very objects for which the 
society was established :— 


hac fonte derivata 
In patriam populumque. 


To the success and example of the Ox- 
ford Architectural Society, instructed 
in a great degree by Mr. Parker's 
Glossary, and to the society which was 
established at the sister university,* 
may be attributed the formation of 
the several diocesan societies which 
are now in operation in other parts of 
the country, and by which the really 
acting parties in church works—the 
clergy, the churchwardens, and pro- 
vincial architects —have at length 
been brought into a state of wholesome 
control and self-benefiting submission. 

We have now to notice the com- 
mencement of an important offset from 
Mr. Rickman’s original design, which 
in Mr. Parker’s hands, if he is enabled 
to carry it on to completion, is likely 
to become a work honourable at once 
to the English church and our na- 
tional architecture. Those who are 
acquainted with Mr. Rickman’s “ At- 
tempt” in the earlier editions, are 
aware that it was accompanied by 
brief notes of such remarkable edifices 
in each county as he had been able to 
inspect. They were amplified from 
time to time; but so general has the 
interest in church architecture now 
become, that Mr. Parker has under- 
taken to furnish a description of 
every ancient church in the kingdom. 
Retaining all Mr. Rickman’s re- 
marks, which will now be but a small 
part of the whole, he will proceed 
through each Deanery, from one church 
to another, until the component parts 
and remarkable features of each have 
been particularized. The remains of 
monasteries, castles, and houses of the 
middle ages will also be noticed under 





* At first with the inappropriate name 
of ‘* Cambridge Camden Society,’’ under 
which it published several valuable works. 
Having compromised its character on 
doctrinal points, it changed its name to 
the ‘‘ Ecclesiological late Cambridge Cam- 
den Society,’’ and removed to London ; 
and has been succeeded at the university 
by an Arcbitectural Society more limited 
in its sphere of action. 
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the head of the parishes in which 
they are situated, or to which they 
are proximate. To so useful and 
popular a design the Central Com- 
mittee of the Archeological Institute 
have done wisely in giving thie sanction 
of their patronage. The work is to be 
published in parts, each part containing 
a county complete: and, though it is 
difficult to determine with precision 
the appearance of a work depending 
upon the co-operation of many la- 
bourers, it is proposed to publish the 
Parts at the rate of four in the year. 
Thus in the course of years will be 
provided a series of Ecclesiastical 
Hand-books for all our Counties: a 
series of books the success of which we 
cannot doubt, after the reception which 
has been recently given to the more 
expensive embellished works on the 
Churches of particular counties. The 
present work is published without em- 
bellishment, in order to keep down its 
cost; but its capability of illustration 
by individuals is shown by reference 
to such engravings of the subjects 
described as have already been pub- 
lished, and its further illustration by 
new engravings is contingent upon 
certain conditions mentioued in Mr. 
Parker’s advertisements. 

2. Its first Part, Tue Eccrestas- 
TICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL ToroGRA- 
puy or Beprorpsuire, has been pre- 
pared chiefly by the Rev. Henry 
Addington, who, during the year 1847, 
visited every church in the county for 
this purpose. His notes so prepared 
were submitted for correction to the 
committee of the Bedfordshire Archi- 
tectural Society, to the present Arch- 
deacon of Bedford, and to the rural 
deans; and they have also been collated 
with the notes made by the Ven. H. K. 
Bonney, now Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
at the time he held the archdeaconr 
of Bedford. From Mr. Addington’s 
introductory remarks we condense the 
following particulars as to the average 
character of Bedfordshire churches : 

‘* The material usually employed in the 
construction of the churches of this county, 
was the stone drawn from the quarries of 
Totternhoe, a village in the southe:n part 
of Bedfordshire. It is of a soft quality, 
admirably adapted for all purposes of carv- 
ing and internal decoration ; but, as offer- 
ing little resistance to the weather, its 
substance quickly perishes when applied 
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to external uses: hence there is generally 
in this district an absence of that outside 
grandeur and elegance of form which 
meets the eye in other localities, though 
within there is no deficiency either in 
features of interest, or beauty of detail and 
execution. 

‘* Among the most ancient churches in 
this county is that of Clapham, supposed 
by Mr. Rickman to be anterior to the 
Norman Conquest ; and a small portion 
of St. Peter’s Bedford. Among those 
which exhibit portions of Norman work, 
the most rich and considerable are the 
remains of the priory church of Duan- 
stable, and the eastern portion of Elstow. 
os ts - In Early English, we have in 
Felmersham a most rich and perfect speci- 
men of a cruciform church, of a character 
seldom surpassed... .. Of pure De- 
corated churches, the most complete and 
rich at Yielden and Wymington...... 
The Perpendicular churches are very good; 
among the most considerable are Colm- 
worth, Tingrith, and Marston Mortaine. 
Sandy is a cruciform church of this date ; 
and Willington late in the style, and 
Cople rather earlier, both present excel- 
lent models, and might be copied with 
advantage. 

‘* Spires are a feature very rare in this 
district, a circumstaace readily accounted 
for, by the difficulty of procuring durable 
stone for such constructions ; they are, with 
two exceptions, confined to the churches 
in the noithern division of the county.’ 


The number of churches in the 
county as here described is 134, of 
which twenty-two are marked as par- 
ticularly worthy of attention. 

3. The ArcuitecturRAL Notes oF 
Berxksuire have been chiefly prepared 
by Mr. J. H. Parker, and have been sub- 
mitted to the Ven. Archdeacon Berens 
and to several other parties for cor- 
rection. ‘The number of churches in 
the county is 190: of which twenty- 
four are marked as especially deserv- 
ing of notice. 

‘* Berkshire is not one of the counties 
celebrated for fine churches, and it may 
perhaps be said that the generality are 
poorand small. Nevertheless, it contains 
some very fine examples of each of the 
styles, as Lambourne for Norman, Uffing- 
ton for Early English, Shottesbrooke for 
Decorated, and St. George’s chapel, Wind- 
sor, for Perpendicular. The smaller 
churches are frequently very interesting ; 
there are a great number of the period 
between the middle of the twelfth and the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

‘* The domestic edifices of the middle 
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ages remaining in Berkshire are more 
numerous than usual in other counties. 
At Appleton and at Sutton Courtney there 
are doorways of the end of the twelfth 
century, and in both instances the walls 
of the houses appear to be chiefly of the 
same period ; they are both rather small 
manor-houses, and neither of them ap- 
pears to have been an ecclesiastical build- 
ing. Of the thirteenth century there is a 
small portion of the domestic buildings 
of Abingdon abbey, with a good fireplace 
and chimney, and the abbot’s house or 
grange at Charney is so far perfect that 
the original plan may be distinctly traced, 
and the two wings are nearly entire, though 
a modern house has been built on the site 
of the old hall between them. Radcott 
bridge and New bridge appear also to 
belong to this period; they are interesting 
structures, and tolerahly perfect. Of the 
fourteenth century, the rectorial manor- 
house at Sutton Courtney is nearly entire, 
and the hall, with its fine timber roof and 
low side window, is very valuable. At 
Hurley and at Bisham there are some re- 
mains of priories of this period. The 
barn at Great Coxwell is a remarkably 
fine specimen of the structures of this 
class, and superior to many of our modern 
churches. The room over the porch, 
with a chimney of this period, at Lam- 
bourne, should perhaps be mentioned as 
an instance of those habitations attached 
to churches, concerning which consider- 
able interest is felt. Of the fifteenth 
century are the gate-house of Donnington 
castle, the manor-house of Little Shef- 
ford, Ockwells house, a house at Wal- 
lingford, the manor-house at Fyfield, some 
portions of the remains of Abingdon ab- 
bey and of Hurley priory, a monastic 
chapel and a domestic chapel at East 
Hendred, and a portion of Shillingford 
castle, with some good chimneys.” 


4. We next proceed to the De- 
scriptive Notices of some of the Ancient 
Parochial and Collegiate Churches of 
Scotland. By T.S.M. 

Excepting with regard to certain 
Sw ruins, such as Dryburgh, 

felrose, and a few others, which have 
been illustrated in what may be termed 
| Signe oor and the fame of which 
nas arisen rather from the poetical 
descriptions of Sir Walter Scott than 
any critical or systematic apprecia- 
tion of their peculiar beauties or 
structure, the world has hitherto been 
almost entirely ignorant of the ec- 
clesiastical architecture of Scotland,— 
even it may be said of its relics being 
extant. We believe the present con- 


tribution to such knowledge, describing 
certain churches in the central counties 
of the country, which have been per- 
sonally visited by the author, is the 
first attempt of its kind ; and its execu- 
tion will be satisfactorily characterized 
if we add that it is drawn up with that 
precision of description and discrimi- 
nation of period and style which has 
been fostered and matured in the 
school of the Oxford Architectural 
Society. The author admits that 


‘* Compared with those of other coun- 
tries, the ancient ecclesiastical structures 
of Scotland are certainly of small repute : 
scanty in number, and sorely impaired by 
mutilation, neglect, and barbarous adap- 
tation to modern taste and convenience, in 
few cases only are they in a condition to 
give to the spots they occupy that distinct- 
ive character that every where forms so 
beautiful an element in the composition of 
the English landscape ; and seldom, when 
nearly inspected, are they found to pre- 
sent much but what is likely to awaken 
more of regret than admiration in the 
mind of the observer. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these drawbacks, the field of Scot- 
tish ecclesiology is by no means unfruitful. 

‘*In the remains of the cathedral and 
monastic edifices are exhibited extensive 
portions of constructive work, containing 
a considerable amount and variety of en- 
riched detail still in a wonderfully perfect 
state of preservation; and amongst the 
smaller churches, in spite of the nume- 
rous transformations they have suffered, 
a little patient examination will discover a 
greater residue of primitive form and fea- 
ture than at first sight is to be imagined.”’ 


The cathedraland monastic churches 
of Scotland are wholly in the Norman 
and First Pointed styles,—excepting 
certain portions of some of them, which 
the author enumerates. In the In- 
troductory portion of the present work 
notices are given of the following Ca- 
thedral and Monastic churches: St. 
Andrew’s, Glasgow, Paisley, Dunferm- 
line, Lindores, Balmerino, Holyrood, 
Haddington, Dunblane, Brechin, and 
Aberdeen ; and of Collegiate churches, 
Restalrig, Dalkeith, St. Salvator’s at 
St. Andrew’s, Crail, Carnwath, and 
Biggar. The churches described in 
the body of his book, are—eleven in 
the county of Edinburgh, among which 
are the Holy Trinity at Edinburgh 
(recently destroyed, to make room 


for a railroad) and the far-famed 


Rosslyn Chapel; two in the county of 
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Berwick; four in that of Haddington ; 
six in that of Linlithgow; two in La- 
narkshire; five in Fifeshire; one in co. 
Forfar; one in co. Perth; and two in 
co. Aberdeen. 


‘There seem to be just grounds for 
believing that the progress of ecclesiastical 
architecture in Scotland received a sudden 
and irrecoverable shock about the end of 
the thirteenth century. Whether it was 
that the profuse zeal of David the First 
and his immediate successors had already 
sufficiently stocked the country with re- 
ligious establishments, or that the dis- 
tractions and impoverishment occasioned 
by the war with England and the pro- 
longed contest between the families of 
Bruce and Baliol for the crown put a stop 
to the cultivation of every peaceful art, is 
uncertain ; but it is beyond doubt that the 
practice of church-building was in all but 
a state of entire suspension during the 
whole of the period that elapsed between 
the accession of John Baliol in 1293 and 
the death of Robert the Third in 1406.’’ 


The Collegiate churches were not 
erected until about the middle of the 
fifteenth century; and these, conse- 
quently, together with most of the 
later additions to the Cathedral and 
Monastic churches, are of the Middle- 
Pointed period, the latter presenting 
many anomalous forms unknown in 
Seale, and evidently influenced in 
some respects, particularly in the flam- 
boyant tracery of windows, by the cor- 
respondence of Scotland with France. 

The earlier structures, on the other 
hand, almost entirely agree with build- 
ings of the same period in South- 
Britain, and our author remarks that 
there is nothing to contradict the 
notion that “the same hands which 
some seven centuries ago assisted to 
edify the sombre piles of Durham and 
Iffley were employed likewise to fashion 
the less stately but equally characteris- 
tic structures of Dunfermline and Dal- 
meny.” The true epoch of Scotish 
ecclesiology may be placed between 
the accession of Malcolm Canmore in 
1057 and that of Alexander the Third 
in 1249. 

Though piscine, and sedilia, and even 
Easter sepulchres, may still be recog- 
nised in many Scotish churches, it is 
remarkable that the Fonts have suf- 
fered almost universal destruction. It 
is doubtful whether a single perfect 
example remains besides that at In- 
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verkeithing, of which the book con- 
tains a pleasing engraving. It is hex- 
agonal, rising from a clustered shaft, 
having at its sides angels holding 
shields of arms. The author will ex- 
cuse our asking, in conclusion, why, 
whilst he describes every architectural 
member so minutely, he contents him- 
self with saying, in regard to these 
heraldic sculptures, that this font “ has 
its panelled faces respectively filled with 
an angel holding a blazoned shield.” 
The term “ blazoned” is here applied 
in ignorance of its real use. The 
shields shown in the engraving are 
two of them the arms of Scotland, and 
the third an eagle displayed surcharged 
with a bend bearing three crescents. 
The family to which this coat belonged 
is not stated; nor are we informed 
whether the same or other coats occur 
in the remaining panels. Nor does 
the author tell us the age of this font : 
are we correct in supposing it to be 
of the Decorated period ? 


5. Ecclesiology has also made its 
way into the Iste or Man and the far- 
distant Orkneys. Mr. Neale’s little 
volume, which is something between a 
a tour and an architectural 

andbook, is divided into five chapters ; 
the first of which relates to the Isle of 
Man; the next to the ecclesiology of 
Cromarty, Ross, Sutherland, and Caith- 
ness ; the third contains a sketch of the 
ecclesiastical history of the Orkneys, 
Zetlands, and Faeroes; the fourth is 
taken up with a description of the 
cathedral of St. Magnus; and the last 
comprises the parochial ecclesiology of 
the islands. 

The revived church of St. Trinnion 
is noticed by Mr. Neale as a specimen 
of those chapels which Saint Germanus 
the first bishop is said to have placed 
very thickly over the Isle of Man. 
There were 771 of those territorial 
divisions called quarter-lands, and, 
according to a poet of the year 1520, 
For each four-quarter lands a chapel he made, 

Where the people might meet and pray: 
He built German Kirk in the Castle of Peel, 
Which remaineth to this day. 

‘*S. Trinnion is built on the type of all 
the Manx churches. It has chancel and 
nave only, without architectural distinc- 
tion between them, and western campa- 
nile.” 


The architectural date of the ca- 
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thedral kirk of Saint Germanus, not 
mounting quite so high as the poetical 
one above cited, is assigned to the 
year 1245. 


“ In its general contour, and in the red 
sandstone which forms its material, it is 
strikingly like Carlisle cathedral, while 
the chancel much resembles S. Begh’s. 
The east wall rests absolutely on the edge 
of the precipice. 

‘* It is a small cross church, with cen- 
tral tower, but without aisles or porches. 
The walls are perfect, but unroofed ; and 
the red sandstone of which they are com- 
posed is so extremely friable, more espe- 
cially where exposed to the fury of the 
north-west storms, here perfectly terrific, 
that it cannot stand much longer. Indeed 
the wonder is that the nave arch holds 
together as it is.’’ 


After a minute architectural survey 
our author adds : 


‘** Tt is certainly no credit to the memory 
of Bishops Wilson and Hildesley, that in 
their eighty years’ episcopate it should 
have become the ruin it nowis. The lat- 
ter was enthroned in it; but none of his 
successors have been. The inside is now 
sometimes used as a churchyard, and there 
are a few tombstones in it ; but the diffi- 
culty of getting down in the rock dis- 
courages frequent sepulture here. 

‘Even now, with a comparatively 
trifling outlay, say 3000/., the place might 
be preserved ; a cathedral unique in its 
situation, or only to be matched by the 
Rock of Cashel ;—venerable for an unin- 
terrupted succession of Bishops from all 
but Apostolic times ;—deeply needed as a 
school of clerks aud choristers for the 
island,—why should this not be done ?”’ 


We pass on to the cathedral church 
of the bishops of Ross: 


‘* Fortrose, otherwise Chanonry, is a 
neat little town, standing round a green, 
much more like England than Scotland. 
On one side of this green are the remains 
of the once glorious cathedral, the see of 
the bishops of Ross. It was not destroyed 
in the Knoxian Reformation, but by Oliver 
Cromwell, who applied the stones. to the 
construction of a fort at Inverness. The 
fort has perished; the cathedral, in the 
last stage of decay, still exists. 

‘¢ It formerly consisted of a choir and 
nave, with aisles to each, eastern Lady 
chapel, western tower, and chapter-house 
at the north-east end; what remains 
consists merely of the south aisle to chan- 
cel and nave, and the detached chapter- 
house. The style is in the purest and 
most elaborate Middle- Pointed ; the mate- 
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rial, red sandstone, gave depth and free- 
dom to the chisel ; and the whole church, 
though probably not 120 feet long from 
east to west, must have been an architec- 
tural gem of the very first description. 
The exquisite beauty of the mouldings, 
after so many years of exposure to the air, 
is wonderful, and shows that, in whatever 
other respect these remote parts of Scot- 
land were barbarous, in ecclesiology, at 
least, they were on a par with any other 
branch of the medizval church.” 


Another ancient cathedral is partly 
remaining at Dornoch, in Caithness: 


‘* At present, it consists of chancel, 
nave, transepts, and central tower ; with 
some frightful modern excrescences in the 
shape of porches and sacristy. It ap- 
pears, however, originally to have had 
aisles. Much of the interest of the build- 
ing is destroyed* by the following inscrip- 





* Mr. Neale is no friendly visitor of 
Presbyterian sanctuaries, and the senti- 
ment here quoted is not to be understood 
as suggested merely by antiquarian or ar- 
chitectural ideas. These in their ‘* dry”’ 
abstract are despised by the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Camden Ecclesiologist.’? But the sore 
point is that the church of Dornoch is 
restored for the Presbyterian worship. 
This is evident from the author having 
adopted exactly the contrary line of argu- 
ment in p. 33, where—Mr. Petit, in a 
description of Peel castle and cathedral, 
published in the Archeological Journal, 
having expressed his fear that even a ju- 
dicious restoration would destroy many 
characteristic features,—Mr. Neale asks, 
“ Can the driest antiquarian prefer decay 
to restoration? And is it nothing to 
restore its cathedral to one of the most 
ancient bishoprics in existence ?’’ It is 
clear then that Mr. Neale is of opinion 
that churches even in Scotland belong 
only to Bishops, and Priests, and not to 
(Scotch) Deacons. He will not even 
allow, with Milton, that 


Presbyter is only Priest writ large. 


For again, in the Orkneys he laments, 
‘* At present there is not a single Priest 
in the islands, and only one who is in the 
constant habit, from family connexions, 
of visiting them ; and he, I deeply regret 
to say, attends the meeting-houses of the 
Establishment.’’ In company with these 
passages we cannot be surprised when we 
meet with such phrases as ‘ the most 
bigoted Protestant,’? and when what 
former writers have called the supersti- 
tion of the Orkneys receives the more 
laudatory term of “ the reverential habits 
of the people.’’ ; 
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tion at the west end: ‘ This ancient ca- 
thedral, having fallen into decay and ruin, 
was re-edified, decorated, and restored to 
religious service by Elizabeth, Duchess 
and Countess of Sutherland, in the years 
1835, 6, 7.” The greater part seems to 
have been rebuilt from the ground; the 
old windows having been preserved. * * * 
The east end is the Sutherland pue ;. and 
is adorned with a statue of the late Duke 
where the altar ought to be.”’ 


We meet with one more cathedral, 
that of the Orkneys: 


‘¢ The cathedral of S. Magnus at Kirk- 
wall stands well, in the centre of the 
town, with a sufficient open space around 
it; the ruined palaces of the Earls and of 
the Bishops being situated at the south 
side. It is a cross church, with aisles to 
chancel and nave, central tower, eastern 
quasi-porch, and chapels at the east of the 
transepts. The first thing which strikes 
the visitor is its enormous apparent size. 
Ido not think that either York or Lin- 
coln gave me the idea of greater internal 
length.” 


Mr. Neale accounts for this decep- 
tion by the church’s extreme nar- 
rowness, after entering into a com- 
parison with some of the smallest 
English cathedrals, of which we will 
only quote Rochester, 


Total length Breadth of Nave 
Rochester 310 feet 32 feet 
Kirkwall 217 6 in. 16 


The architectural description of St. 
Magnus is pursued, with a minuteness 
which we have not space to follow: 
but we cannot resist one little bit, being 
a very amusing after-shot of the Cam- 
bridge-Camden crusade against pues 
(why so spelt we never could under- 
stand). 


“‘The choir is shockingly disgraceful. 
The pues form a perfect architectural 
puzzle, such as evil spirits might delight 
in, how to get into them.”’ 


Why evil spirits should be asso- 
ciated with pues in Mr. Neale’s excited 
imagination is a psychological pheno- 
menon we are quite unable to explain : 
but it is evident that his monomania 
(as we must take leave to consider it) 
cannot be very different from that of 
the Puritans whom he hates so cor- 
dially ; and who we may suppose saw 
evil spirits dancing in and out of the 
altar-rails, or curling upwards in the 
savoury fumes of a Christmas pie. He 
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need not think, however, that we are 
going to fight the battle of the pews: 
no, we cry “ Down with them all,” so 
that convenient, as well as appropriate 
seats are placed in their room, such 
as are neither so narrow as to cramp 
the limbs of the worshippers, nor so 
exposed as to give them cold, and thus 
deter them altogether from attendance 
in the temple of God. 

But to proceed with the more valu- 
able portion of Mr. Neale’s observa- 
tions on Kirkwall cathedral : 


‘* Much has been said about the resem- 
blance between this cathedral and the me- 
tropolitical church of Drontheim in Nor- 
way [to which it was originally suffragan]. 
The parallel is very imperfect, because the 
latter is principally a Middle-Pointed or 
late First-Pointed building. However, 
there is a similitude. The number of 
piers in the nave, the transeptal chapels, 
the lantern piers, are alike ; and the tran- 
septal windows of Drontheim resemble 
the east end of Kirkwall. 

** Sir Walter Scott, in The Pirate, de- 
scribes tlie condition of this cathedral as 
an example to Westminster Abbey. It 
may be creditable that the building is 
standing at all, but its state has been 
abominable beyond description. The piers 
in the nave are covered with green mould ; 
and its general appearance, as well as that 
of the transepts, is disgraceful. Some 
years ago, 1,000/. was left to the fabric, 
the interest of which was applied to its 
preservation ; and now the Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests have begun a 
restoration, the Crown being interested, 
as holding the Bishop’s lands. 

‘* The palace of the Earls, and that of 
the Bishops, though perfectly ruinated, are 
very interesting. They stand to the south 
of the cathedral, the former to the east of 
the latter. The Ear]’s palace is late Third- 
Pointed, verging towards Renaissance, but 
extremely picturesque. The Bishop’s has 
several Romanesque arches, but is prin- 
cipally Third-Pointed, and has one of those 
immense corbels remaining, which give so 
strange an effect to the abbey church of 
Paisley.’’ 


Sermons preached before the University, 
February 1848. By F. W. Harper, 
A.M. 

THE two first sermons are on the 
text “ Love not the world;” and the 
subject of discussion is, whether the 
words of the Apostle are to be taken 
in their plain, full signification, or in a 
limited sense. The author, with a small 
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and immaterial limitation (p. 8) takes 
the Apostle’s words in their largest 
import. “Love not the world, nor 
the things that are in the world,” 
meaning, everything here, everything 
of which it cannot be said distinctly 
that it is “of the Father.” The words 
“all that is in the world” are followed 
by “the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life,” which 
passage, after being criticilly con- 
sidered, is thus paraphrased. “Love 
not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world. If any man love the 
world the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is in the world, the 
gratification of the sense (lust of the 
flesh), the gratification of the under- 
standing (lust of the eyes), and the 
vanity of being thought something of 
(the pride of life), is not of the Father 
but of the world.” 

The author then considers the ob- 
jection that would or might be made 
where this exposition would be reckoned 
intolerable, as if it was the office of 
religion not to correct, improve, hu- 
manize, and exalt human nature, but 
to overbear and crush it. a 
argument only possesses strength b 
aing out of slght two thingy ~the 
immortality of man and the fall of 
man; and, if such a sacrifice as this 
might after all not appear unreason- 
able, the question at last arises, Do we, 
in looking into our actual circumstances, 
find themof a kind to make us think that 
the sacrifice is demanded in fact? and 
are not the manifold opportunities 
and adaptations for man’s enjoy- 
ment of the world everywhere apparent 
proof that such enjoyment was de- 
signed for hin? ‘The reply is, that in 
this argument, one main element is 
omitted, it takes no notice of man’s full, 
and we are to inquire how the New 
Testament Scriptures represent the 
world to us and its relation to man, 
and our consequent business in it and 
with it. Now of this age or world, 
this course of things and the sphere of 
them, we have it by our Lord and his 
Apostles declared to us, that it has 
fallen under the dominion of a power 
alien from God and hostile to man, de- 
signated in various ways, but most 
commonly as the Fivil One, 6 zrovnpés, 
and it seems sufficiently established 
that this world in which we live, with 
all its beauty, all its wealth, and all its 

7 


adaptations, is, notwithstanding, the 
world of the Evil One, that world over 
which he has especial control and 
mastery ; and the Creation, designed 
for man’s enjoyment and God’s glory, 
is fallen into a state of bondage and 
corruption, whence it can subserve 
that glorious purpose and end no 
longer. But we are obliged, for want 
of space, to refer our readers to these 
most impressive discourses, which have 
strongly arrested our attention, and 
are worthy of the most serious pe- 
rusal. 


Four Sermons preached on the 5th of 
November and the three Sundays 
preceding Advent, 1848. By W.H. 
Mill, D.D. 

FOUR admirable Discourses by one 
whose writings we have never perused 
without delight and profit; and sorry 
we are that we can do little more than 
mention the subjects of them, ac- 
companied with expressions of the 
warmest praise. This does not either 
in the present case, or that of others, 
arise from any intended neglect of the 
authors, or any undue disparagement 
of their labours, but entirely from the 
e.g Td in the variety of mate- 
rials which are to be disposed in our 
Magazine, that we can afford much 
room to the full exposition of any 
writings like these, however valuable 
they may be. The first sermon treats 
of “The Relation of Temporal and 
Spiritual Power,”—a subject of high 
importance, deeply demanding atten- 
tion in particular in the present day 
(read from p. 25 to the end). The 
second considers “ The Divine Injunc- 
tion to hold fast that which we have ;” 
which may. be considered as a con- 
tinuation of the former, or as inti- 
mately connected with :t. The third, 
“The Divine Injunction to transmit 
what we have received,” treats of 
religion as connected with education. 
This also is a great practical question 
of the present day, and is most judi- 
ciously and ably treated. The.fourth 
has for its subject, “The Divine In- 
junction to inquire for the Old Paths, 
and adhere to them.” The author 
(p. 95) applies this 

“ To attempts, on which we cannot now 
be silent or indifferent, to procure the re- 
versal of this principle: to obtain, and that 
from the secular legislature, a decree that 
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nothing is to be held as definite in our 
doctrine, not even our ancient offices of 
devotion, which were ever so esteemed, 
but only what can be shown to be expli- 
citly found in the articles of our convo- 
cation in 1562.’’ 


The whole of this important subject 
is considered and argued with temper- 
ance, learning, and sound reasoning ; 
and we will conclude with the result 
of the author’s inquiries, as given in 
his last sermon. 


‘“* Let the simple be assured, and that 
on the most rational grounds, that, while 
philology and philosophy are both excel- 
lent, their faith rests on surer and older 
foundations than researches into biblical 
criticism or mental science can convey. 
Fortified by the promise of Christ to his 
Apostles—being the very rock on which 
his immovable church is built—let them 
inquire for the old paths, and walk there- 
in, and they shall find rest to their souls.’’ 
The Czar, his Court, and People. By 

John S. Maxwell. 

A PLEASING little volume, in- 
eluding a Tour in Norway and in 
Sweden. The descriptions are lively, 
the observations on society and the 
manners and habits of the people are 
sketched with truth, and the curiosity 
of the traveller seems always alive. 
We make one or two separate ex- 
tracts, as speaking of Norway and its 
inhabitants : 


“ The use of coffee among the women 
is as general as the use of liquor among 
the men. Both are taken in immoderate 
quantities by every class of people, and 
the coffee is said to be worse in its ulti- 
mate effects than the brandy! The ordi- 
nary liquor of the country, a strong, fiery, 
but pure spirit, is called finkel. It is dis- 
tilled in every farm-house from potatoes, 
and is used the first thing in the morning 
and the last at night. It is taken in sick- 
ness and in health, and is the Norwe- 
gian panacea for all the ills of life. On 
every unusual occasion, be it a political 
celebration, a birthday, a marriage festi- 
val, or a holiday of any kind, the Nor- 
wegian is sure to be gloriously drunk. 
Drunkenness may be said to be general, 
and yet habitual drunkards are as few 
and as far between as in any other coun- 
try. French brandy and French wines 
can be obtained at any of the country 
inns, at as cheap a rate as at Paris; and 
the import duties of Christiana are less 
than the octroi at the gates of Paris. The 
Norsemen are enormous eaters. Four and 
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frequently five meals a day, with sweet 
soups and highly flavoured dishes, taken 
at intervals, are not unusual; and yet 
dyspepsia, and complaints resulting else- 
where from such a diet, are almost un- 
known at Norway. This may be because 
of the great amount of exercise taken by 
the people,’’ &c. 

‘*In the northern parts of Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland, in periods of 
scarcity, the inner rind of the fir-tree is 
taken out, dried, pulverized, and manu- 
factured into a kind of meal, which is 
mixed and kneaded with rye or oat flour, 
and baked into bread.* Oatmeal por- 
ridge, salt fish, and meat cut into thin 
slices and dried in the sun, with graf lax 
or smoked salmon, and vot lax or broiled 
salmon, constitute the principal article of 
food for the people in the interior of 
Sweden,’’ &c. 


In the eleventh chapter we have 
the author’s impressions of St. Peters- 
burg, and an account of the objects 
most worthy of attention in that sin- 
gularly =. metropolis of the north- 
ern world. The account on the whole 
is favourable. 


‘* It requires many days to see the 
rare objects of interest in St. Petersburg. 
The Hermitage contains 2000 pictures, 
comprising the collection made by Sir R. 
Walpole, the Prince of Condé, and others, 
and abounds in the best productions of 
the Flemish school. It also contains the 
private libraries of Voltaire, Diderot, 
Zimmerman, Busching, and other distin- 
guished sages ; vast numbers of antique 


* Is it long, we ask, before philosophy 
becomes practice, or do philosophers de- 
light in exhibiting their ingenuity as con- 
jurors their tricks, to amuse us with empty 


shows? Why should people die of star- 
vation in Ireland when Sir John Her- 
schell could have quoted to the House of 
Commons a passage from his Discourse 
on Natural Philosophy: ‘‘ Sawdust itself 
is susceptible of conversion into a sub- 
stance bearing a remote analogy to lread, 
and, though certainly less palatable than 
that of flour, yet no way disagreeable, and 
both wholesome and digestible, as well as 
highly nutritive. This discovery, which 
renders famine next to impossible, de- 
serves a higher degree of celebrity than it 
has obtained.’’? This was published in 
1830 ; what use was made of it in 1847? 
And why are human beings said to be now 
dying of hunger in Ireland? Are there 
no trees, or are there no Prouts, or Her- 
schells, or Tubingen Professors, in the 
island ?—Rerv. 
3T 
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medals, cameos, and other precious orna- 
ments of every age and nation. Within it 
are the famous Winter-gardens, and the 
scene of the voluptuous banquets of the 
chosen few, whose wit, or genius, or good 
taste, procured admission for them to the 
familiar society of Catharine. The impe- 
rial library contains nearly 500,000 vo- 
lumes and manuscripts, the greater part 
of which are a spoil of Poland. The ma- 
nuscripts from Persia and Asia are ex- 
ceedingly valuable and interesting. Some 
of the Latin writings of the 5th, 6th, and 
7th centuries are richly illuminated and 
adorned with arabesques. A codex, con- 
taining the Four Evangelists, in purple 
vellum and in letters of gold, with mar- 
ginal notes in like characters, is said to 
be the work of the Empress Theodora. 
This precious document was taken by the 
Russians during the campaign in Asia 
Minor in 1829. Besides all these, there 
is a most extraordinary and valuable col- 
lection of romances, original correspond- 
ence, and love letters of the Kings and 
Queens of France and Scotland, for many 
centuries before the Revolution. They 
were saved from destruction and pur- 
chased for a trifle by Dowbrowskey, after 
the taking of the Bastile, and transferred 
by him to the Imperial Library. Among 
other curiosities is a very rare assortment 
of royal penmanship, in a writing exercise 
of Louis XIV. copied by him many times. 
It is as follows: ‘‘ Les rois font ce qu’ils 
weulent ; il faut leur obéir. A lesson 
never forgotten by the great king.’’ 


_ Speaking of the French theatre at 
St. Petersburg, and the performers 
selected by a Russian agent at Paris, 
the following curious anecdote is given: 


‘* The singular conduct of the Emperor 
Paul with respect to the Allies has been 
attributed to the influence of a French 
actress. It appears that the secret agents 
of the French in Russia induced a very 
fascinating person, named Chevalier, to 
appear upon the stage in St. Petersburg. 
This woman was skilled in music, of 
which the monarch was particularly fond. 
Watching for his presence, she sung one 
evening a song celebrating his valour and 
generosity. This was the siren song that 
ded him to destruction. She became the 
idol of the infatuated Paul, and, acting 
according to the directions of her subtle 
countrymen, she induced him to recall 
Suwaroff from the fields of Italy and 
break off the Austrian alliance. She next 
received the bribes of Zerbof and others, 
the exiled favourites of Catharine, and in- 
terceded successfully in behalf of those 
who were afterwards the assassins of her 
imperial lover. When he was murdered 
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she applied for permission to leave the 
country. This was granted upon condi- 
tion that she returned the diamond cross 
which had once been the property of Peter 
the Great. Madam Chevalier was not at 
all disposed to give up this precious relic, 
resisted strongly the officer who was sent 
to take it from her, and finally departed 
with a million in jewellery and money.”’ 


We have little idea, in our modest 
frugal little island, of the barbaric 
splendour of these northern courts: 
for instance, of the imperial fétes of 
the winter palace, a very striking de- 
scription is given, of which we can 
only afford room to mention the ter- 
mination. 


‘* At midnight precisely supper is an- 
nounced with a flourish of trumpets and 
the firing of cannon, and his majesty leads 
his imperial consort and his guests into 
the marble chamber. The scene now 
presented is magnificent beyond descrip- 
tion. The banquet hall, of immense ex- 
tent, is set out with tables loaded with 
vessels of silver and gold. Beneath the 
boughs of orange-trees, bending with 
fruit, each one takes his appointed seat. 
Negroes of Moorish costume serve every 
delicacy in the world. The imperial Tokay, 
and wine of every country, are poured 
from golden tankards, while the most de- 
licious music, and the sound of falling 
waters, come floating upon perfumes from 
the groves of the Winter Gardens. Bel- 
shazzar the king made not so great a 
feast. It rivals the enchantment of Eastern 
story,’’ &c. 


But a sword hangs suspended over 
every tyrant’s head, for 


‘¢ In the autumn of 1843 the Emperor 
went to Berlin, and on his return, when 
in the vicinity of Posen, he left the main 
road, and, accompanied by Orloff, de- 
parted on horseback to make a detour and 
visit a brother officer residing in a town a 
few miles away. The carriages containing 
his suite were directed to proceed towards 
Posen, at which place his majesty was to 
arrive the following day. A few hours 
after dusk, as the escort pursued their 
way, a volley of musketry was fired into 
the imperial coach by a body of armed 
horsemen. After the discharge, the leader, 
in a black mask, and with a lantern at- 
tached to his hat, rode up and looked into 
the carriage. Seeing that it was empty, 


and that he had failed in his object, he 
addressed a few words to his companions, 
and darted off at full speed. Great se- 
crecy has ever since attended the move- 
ments of the Emperor,’’ &c. 
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The English Country Gentleman: a 

Poem. By John Lloyd, Esq. 

WE are much pleased with the 
specimen of a Welsh Squire’s descrip- 
tion of his country’s sports, pastimes, 
and employments, in verse that many 
a professed poet would be proud to 
own. Easy, graceful, and interesting 
from the variety of topics and change 
of scene, with subject and style in 
unison with each other, the poem con- 
ducts us through the daily amusements 
and employments of the country gen- 
tleman’s life, seen through that serene 
atmosphere and cheerful light which 
has made it generally esteemed as one 
of the happiest situations of life in which 
one ofreasonable mind could wish to be 

laced. It seems long since the muse 
fas been banished from these peaceful 
scenes that were once her favourite 
abode; and we are glad to find her 
returning again from the turbulent 
fields of war, and the no less fatal 
conflictsof guilty love, from painting the 
fierce struggles of destructive passion, 
or the idle and disturbed fancies of a 
morbid imagination, to the pure, whole- 
some atmosphere of her native hills, 
to dwell amidst simple pleasures, do- 
mestic enjoyments, and harmless and 
honourable pursuits and occupations ; 
in short, 


We think we read our Somerville anew. 


But let us listen to the poem, as we 
find ourselves in the month of January. 


Tis now the time to prove old proverbs right, 

When the cold strengthens with the increasing 
light, 

When Christmas wreaths, though grown less 
fresh and fair, 

At breakfast, still, we joy to see them there. 

Of hound and horn the frost forbids the use, 

And Reynard wonders at th’ unwonted truce. 

The woodcock soon the wintry change per- 
ceives, 

And upland woods for warmer coverts leaves. 

Those upland woods, where late his wilder 
flight 

Baffled the questing spaniel’s eager sight, 

And, joy how great, when now more easily 
found, {crown’d, 

From some close nook, with sheltering hollies 

Or where the soak* its emerald fringe displays, 

His broad wings flap amid the glistening 
sprays, 

Rous’d by the well-known sound, with con- 
stant aim, 

Sudden, yet sure, you catch the flying game; 


* «‘ Soak,’”? some provincial word of 
which we are ignorant, —Rev. 
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Its mottled plumage, pleas’d, once more sur- 
vey, (day, &c. 
And brilliant eyes, that dauntless meet the 


On the pleasing employment of 
thinning woods and opening prospects 
we have a little home anecdote. 


Yet nicer care, and still a gentler hand, 
Woods nearer home, your daily walk, demand ; 
There every tree should close attention gain, 
The smallest branches not observed in vain. 
Thus once it chanced upon a summer’s day, 
The tempest sweeping with untimely sway 
An ash between me and the town that stood, 
Swung wildly to and fro its leafy wood, 
Till, like a picture, when the lid you raise, 
The church tower gleam’d on my astonish’d 
gaze— 
Old Brecknock tower—that from that very spot 
Admired of old, was now a thing forgot: 
Soon from all lips applauding murmurs ran, 
The axe perfecting what the storm began, &c. 


Although the country aque ap- 
proves good farming, and clearing of 
the land, he is not so the slave of gain, 
or the advocate of the utilitarian sys- 
tem, as to banish altogether the Dryads 
of the grove. 


Though Ducie’s practice vies with Pusey’s 
page, 

And science nobly aids their generous rage, 

Small is the fault, nor hard to be forgiven, 

Should some accustom’d nook remain uneven, 

Some copse unclear’d whose gloom of briers 
and trees 

In spring is lighted up with primroses, 

Whose warm retreats the timid hare approves, 

A thousand songsters warble in whose groves. 

Better, methinks, from foreign realms to buy 

The pittance these few acres would supply 

Than make the land one broad unvaried farm, 

Little to shelter left and nought to charm. 

To rugged pasture we may well award 

The sports that cheer us and the oaks that 
guard. 

Thus too with firmer bonds shall peace be tied, 

And commerce boast a more extended stride, 

That truth most clear, if rightly understood, 

A country’s beauty is a country’s good, &c. 


Our last quotation must be from 
the concluding portion. of the poem, 
in which the country squire touches 
on the subject of emigration, as another 
poet had done before him, but under 
different feelings; the one Geecriling 
an emigration of hope, the other o 
despair. 

How plainly Nature points to man the road, 

By equal change her gifts are all bestowed. 

The shoals that through the ocean depths 
repair 

To distant lands, and scatter plenty there, 

The birds in congregated flocks that fly, 

Aud change a northern for a southern sky, 
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This one same lesson teach:—that man was 
meant 
To aid, not mar, the scheme benevoient,— 
Endow with motion all inanimate things, 
And make his sails their substitute for wings. 
Nor less when nations feel their griefs abound 
In Nature's book the remedy is found: 
The bees, if crowded, swarm ; the rooks remove, 
And stretch their colonies from grove to grove. 
Nor let mistaken kindness fondly strive 
To check th’ o’erflowing of the human hive, 
Those grateful swarms that, scatter’d wide on 
earth, (birth. 
More than repay the land that gives them 
Nor for themselves alone employment find, 
But for the kindred race they leave behind. 
Still had the minstrel lived whose plaintive lay 
Paints the last sunset of sweet Auburn’s day, 
Who sorrowing saw her exiled train depart, 
And touched a string too eloquent for art, 
With altered feelings had he viewed the doom 
Of children pent within that heated room, 
The hectic fiush where health’s warm tints 
should stay, 
The hours of toil, by Nature meant for play, 
“Haste,”? he had cried, ‘the quiv’ring sails 
expand, {land, 
Bear them, oh! bear them, from their father- 
Far as the waves can waft, the winds can blow, 
From ill-requited tasks, and ceaseless woe: 
Better, far better, in the wild to roam, 
Than feed the Mammon of the world at home. 
Nor think their welcome cheerless all and cold, 
All bleak the prospect they must there behold. 
For Youth will still her op’ning powers display, 
Bloom on unchecked and ripen day by day; 
Hope, in the tangled forest, smile as fair, 
Love breathe as softly in that foreign air, 
And Happiness her embryo germs expand, 
Nurs’d by the sunshine of a stranger-land. 
These, still companions of their onward road, 
A soil congenial in each clime bestowed, 
Plants of eternal growth, alike they bloom, 
On Scythia’s snows and lone Palmyra’s tomb, 
&c. 


A few verbal corrections, and a very 
few weak lines improved, are alone 
wanting to make this poem take a most 
respectable place in that department 
of poetry which the author has judi- 
ciously selected, and in which he has 
shown his ability to excel. 





Criticisms. By John W. Lester. 
Second Edition. 

THE approbation of the public 
seems to have carried this work suc- 
cessfully on its path, till it has reached 
a second and improved edition. It 
consists of a series of eloquent criti- 
cisms on the English poets (with a few 
exceptions) of the present day. The 
aim of the writer is to throw himself, 
as it were, into the spirit of the book 
he reviews, and go along with the feel- 


ing of the author; and he says “ that 
he apprehends in a few instances, such 
as Carlyle, Heraud, and Miller, he has 
somewhat succeeded.” Mr. Lester has 
a poet’s feeling, and a poet’s reverence 
and love of his favourite art, and con- 
sequently he does not sit down like an 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviewer to 
cavil, and nibble, and pick holes, and 
find fault, and strip the laurel crown 
from the poetic brow, and tell the 
ignorant that Southey is weak, and 

ordsworth verbose, and Scott fri- 
volous, and Hunt a cockney, and Ten- 
nyson obscure, and Atherstone bom- 
bastic, and so on,—as if any poetry on 
earth was perfect, and as if it was a 
good thing to dwell on defects: as if 
we were to go with a friend to Al- 
mack’s, and he was to say— Look! 











Miss W: has a pimple; Miss L—— 
has a wart; Miss M a large foot; 
Miss B ared hand; andthe honour- 





able Miss 'T one shoulder higher 
than the other.” But Mr. Lester is 
not of the non admirari school, and 
takes a delight in discovering and dis- 
playing the beauties of those poets 
whose works it is evident are the fa- 
vourite objects of his study. We 
thank him for the introduction of a 
few names not previously known to 
us. We confess we were but little 
acquainted with Mr. Alford, or Ather- 
stone, nor with Carrington, nor Davis. 
nor Gilfillan, nor Heraud, nor Miller, 


- All these persons whose names we have 


mentioned, from the specimens Mr. 
Lester has given, appear to us to pos- 
sess more or less of poetical genius, and 
all to want the bridle, and not the spur. 
In Mr. Alford’s verses we have too strong 
a recollection of Wordsworth; the 
author too overwhelms us with his piles 
of gorgeous and magnificent descrip- 
tions. We are dazzled with theradiance 
of his gold and gems, his refulgent 
cars, and gold-spangled steeds,— 


Terribilem cristis galeam, flammasque vomen- 
__ tem, {tem. 
Fatiferumque ensem, et loricam ex ere rigen- 


and wish for a little repose and retire- 
ment: “ Mine be a cot beside a hill.” 
In the meanwhile we cannot help 
thinking that there is something a 
little contradictory in the following 
passage we accidentally glanced over, 
and hint whether it might not be al- 
tered to advantage. 
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Her voice was soft as cooing of young dove 
In a spring evening, when the nightingale 
Singeth alone. 


From Mr. Carrington we have here 
some extracts in a poem called Dart- 
moor, of which the first quotation does 
not give us a very favourable im- 
pression; for the poet, praising Devon- 
shire for its vernal showers and fields 
of verdure, asks if the glowing South 
can rival this? The glowing South 
would answer—‘ The verdure of the 
field I leave to you and your perpetual 
rain; but I can boast of other glories, 
—the glowing children of the sun,— 


My orange bowers and my groves of palm, 
And breezes wafting frankincense and balm.”? 


Therefore the comparison is irrational, 
and does not prove any relative supe- 
riority of one country over the other. 
And in a following passage we could 
easily answer the poet when he asks 
us “ What would the summer be with- 
out bee, bird, or butterfly?” But 
every reader of the question will, we 
think, save us the trouble. By the 
next, descriptive of “ Fair Provence,” 
we should judge that Mr. Carrington 
had never been there, or he would not 
have spoken of its “ fair green woods” 
‘where woods are not, or “crystal 
streams,” in its chalky, dusty, arid soil 
and climate ; and as for its “songs of 
witching minstrelsy,” if he means the 
Provencal songs, they belong to Lan- 
ee not to Provence. In the fol- 

owing line, p. 38, there seems some 
word omitted which we cannot supply, 
as “the blank verse halts for it.” 


Ruder than birds’ heart-refreshing strains. 


Mr. Thomas Davis, whose name was 
hitherto unknown to us, seems to pos- 
sess an amiable disposition, a love of na- 
ture, and a feeling for poetry ; but the 
specimens given do not evince any par- 
ticular power, nor are his sonnets 
framed (for the a? is also an artist) 
according to the accepted classical 
model, which alone is grateful to our 
eyes and ears. 

George Gilfillan appears to be a 
critical writer, as he is compared to 
Gifford, Jeffrey, &c.; but we have 
never met with his productions. From 
those few specimens given 7 Mr. 
Lester, we should think he belonged 
rather to the school of Longinus than 
of Aristotle, 
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Of Mr. John A. Heraud’s poem Mr. 
Lester appears to give us an abridg- 
ment in poetical prose, so far as we 
can understand. It ends thus :— 


Omniscient Spirit! seer of the past! 

Rend, rend the veil! Unblasted, let me look 

Into the Holiest !—on that dial’s front 

Whose hours are ages! Bid the sun return, 

That I may read their history aloud. 

Disperse the mist from ocean’s monstrous face, 

And purge my sight, that I may see beyond. 

**So utterance, deep-heaving, broke from the 
suppliant’s lips, and prevailed with God ; 
and the judgment of the flood was visioned 
in characters of fire. Poet, this homage- 
hymn to thee! but the holier one to God! ”” 


Mr. 7. K. Hervey is one of the 
poets of whom we must plead our en- 
tire ignorance, and we must take our 
author’s word for the grace and beauty 
of his poetry, though, if we had risked 
our opinion on such verses as the fol- 
lowing, we are afraid it would not 
have been very favourable. 


I wander about like a shadow of pain, 

With a worm in my breast, and a spell on my 
brain ; (ness,— 

And I list with a start to the gushing of glad- 

Oh, how it grates on a bosom all sadness! 

So I turn from a world where I never was 
known, 

To sit in my sorrow, and all alone. 


So ends our catalogue of the “Minor 
Poets,” for an introduction to whom 
we render our thanks to Mr. Lester; 
but why have we no extracts from 
Mr. Wilmot, Miss Barrett, Miss Mar- 
tin, Mr. Browning, Mr. M. Mills, Mr. 
Hood? Surely Mr. Lester intends to 
afford us an additional volume, in 
which the gallery of poets may not 
have a niche unfilled. 


The Organization of Industry, §c. By 
T. C. Burfield, Esq. 

THESE Lectures were delivered in 
the University of Cambridge in 1844, 
and have now arrived atasecond edition. 
They contain much accurate reason- 
ing, correct deductions, and curious and 
important information; but it would 
take a considerable space to give such 
a view of the whole as would do jus- 
tice to the subject and the author. 
Mr. Burfield has called attention to 
the recent opinions of some eminent 
continentaleconomists. “M. de Rosse’s 
assertion,” he says, “ that value is es- 
sentially subjective, or conferred by the 
estimating party, rather than an inherent 
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quality in the object valued, causes a 
total revolution in economical science. 
It makes the wants, the tastes, and the 
feelings of men the standard of value, 
whose exponent is then to be sought 
in the extent to which an object is 
consumed, And secondly, the novel 
proposition to the English reader con- 
tained in these lecturesis M. Hermann’s 
adoption of the relations that grow up 
between man and man as a portion of 
the wealth and capital both of indivi- 
duals and of nations. This is a natural 
sequence of the former proposition, 
which it illustrates and completes; it 
recognises the economical oe of the 
family, and of the natural ties,” &c. 
The second Lecture, treating of rent, 
agricultural profits, and wages, contains, 
as it appears to us, much sound rea- 
soning applicable immediately to pre- 
sent circumstances, and to those in- 
terests which are now the subject of 
debate. With regard to the effect of 
the free-trade principle as applied to 
agriculture, Mr. Burfield considers it 
in the first place as necessary to the 
safety of landed property, for that the 
continued enhancement of the price of 
food to an increasing population would 
have led to a social revolution. Se- 
condly, he considers it as ultimately 
advantageous to the agriculturists 
themselves of every class, as stimu- 
lating their energies, giving a right di- 
rection to their views, opening new 
channels of production, and uniting 
closely and permanently their inter- 
ests with those of the other portions of 
the community. Let us give a portion 
of his reasoning in his own words. 


“ Why is it that dear corn is a source 
of loss to all parties? It is because we 
can only gain by economising. What a 
man saves in his outlay for bread, he has 
to spend in linen, in oil, in butter, in 
cheese, in meat, in cloth, in beer, in wine, 
and in sugar. Who are the consumers of 
all these objects at once? Of course the 
rich. At the rich man’s table you meet 
all articles of food. In his wardrobe you 
find cottons, woollens, and silks, piled up 
together. The poor man chooses between 
tea and beer for his meals, between meat 
and cheese, between cottons and woollens. 
Then what does the agriculturist evi- 
dently reject in England? What does he 
undervalue as a source of profit, when he 
builds his hopes of gain upon dearness of 
food? Does not he put this out of the 
power of the largest class of his fellow 


citizens? The difference between the sum 
laid out in the purchase of 20,000,000 of 
quarters of wheat in 1839 and in 1834 
amounted to 20 millions sterling. This 
was abstracted from other crops and fram 
manufactures. Who can wonder that a 
general stagnation of trade took place? 
It is to the outlay of what the poor would 
save in the price of bread, if they get it 
cheap, that the agriculturist must look 
to pay for the flax, rape-seed, hemp, hay, 
butter, cheese, meat, hides, and wool, 
which he would then grow with more 
profit than grain. The cultivation of 
wheat, as too expensive and unprofitable, 
we might well leave to distant lands, for 
it would bring back far more remunerating 
crops, many of which are now banished 
from our island. The farmer and the 
landlord are therefore the parties most 
interested in the rejection of our present 
corn laws, which make wheat a profitable 
crop at the expense of every other. They 
ought to be clamorous for their repeal, for 
no one can deny that cheapness of corn 
will increase the demand for every other 
article of agricultural produce. The agri- 
cultural labourer ought to join in the cry, 
for these laws prevent the extension of 
the scale upon which grain is grown. They 
prevent a demand for those more costly 
articles which can be grown upon a small 
scale. The corn laws thus deprive us of 
the only means of raising wages. We 
have seen continental landlords fare well 
by acting on this principle.’’ 


Again, we read— 


“‘T hope that my arguments—showing 
that by consigning the growth of grain 
and gross articles of food to countries 
where they can be produced on a large 
scale at low prices is the way to ensure 
high remuneration for other crops—will 
lead to a careful consideration of the de- 
fects of our present agricultural system. 
Not only is the assumed natural disparity 
of soils no source of rent, but, if it ex- 
isted, the sterility of the poor soils would 
take away all value from the richer. The 
richer soils would then, as the Ricardo 
theory supposes, be condemned to grow 
food only,—that is to say, the product 
which must always be sold cheap, if any 
other product is to have value. I hope I 
have succeeded in giving the farmer a 
practical rule, by showing that the value 
of his other crops increases in proportion 
to the cheapness of food. The landowner 
is still more deeply interested in this mode 
of estimating the value of land. For the 
landowner it is necessarily a matter of in- 
difference from what use of the land he 
draws, provided he gets, the highest rent. 
This is chiefly to be expected from building- 
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land. With the accumulation of popula- 
tion land comes into demand for building, 
and a due proportion is thereafter ab- 
stracted from what is farmed on a large 
scale, to be used for dairy farming and as 
gardens. That the increase of towns is 
mainly dependent on the cheap price of 
food I need scarcely prove. Hence, all 
the landowner has to cultivate is the ge- 
neral advance to prosperity of the country 
at large. He cannot miss his share of 
the benefits derived from improvement 
when they come; but, in the present state 
of England, the landlords can do the most 
that is requisite to hasten its progress.” 


We must finish by one more extract, 
as the subject is both of great general 
interest and of particular present im- 
portance. 


‘‘ We often hear the uncultivated land 
of England alluded to, sometimes with 
surprise, more frequently in terms of in- 
dignation. Why land should remain un- 
used can only be explained by the fact of 
its being unsuited to the sole use that can 
now be made of it. Wheat is now the 
crop sought, and wheat cannot be profit- 
ably grown on Chat Moss or on Woking 
Common. To produce grain in these 
districts, years of sacrificed labour and 
large masses of capital would be required. 
But can nothing else be grown? Would 
a Fleming, a Dutchman, or an Italian be 
deterred from cultivating these tracts of 
land? We know they would not. Nor 
would Englishmen have let them lie waste 
if the demand for the crops they would 
produce were not united with the high 
price of grain. The receipt I should give 
for getting waste land into cultivation is 
therefore a different one from that some- 
times proposed. I would not unsettle 
property by taking it away from the pre- 
sent owners (!!!) in order to give it to 
some who might chance to use it better ; 
I would rather see it made worth the 
while of the owners to cultivate it by cre- 
ating a demand for all kinds of crops, 
which can only be done by cheapening the 
price of grain. If the plan of encouraging 
competition, which will alone stimulate 
our domestic productions, be not resorted 
to, the alternative is inevitable. With 
the growth of population the pressure of 
distress must go on increasing, until it 
overwhelms us all in one common de- 
struction.”’ 


The author has omitted to state what 
is to be done by the present owners 
while this change is taking place; for 
at the present time all other produce to 
which he says the landlord is to look 
for remuneration in the place of wheat, 
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as meat, butter, cheese, hay, are all 
fallen in price and lessened in demand 
— with grain. In the place in 
which we live, cattle are almost unsale- 
able, even at a loss, and the same of 
butter; and with diminished revenues 
how are the agriculturists to pay the 
same taxation as before? Surely the 
same countries that deluge us with 
corn can also overwhelm our markets 
with cattle, butter, &c. or any other 
produce from their superabundance, 
where land is more fertile, climate 
more benign, and the population used 
to a smaller proportion and lower kind 
of food. 


A Guide to the Gold Regions of Cali- 
fornia, &c. By James Wyld, M.P. 
THIS seems the most copious and 

authentic narrative of the wonderful 

discovery of metallic treasure in the 
western world yet given; but if any 
person should prefer ocular demon- 
stration to the power of testimony, he 
will find the best sea and land routes 
laid down for him, and the time it will 
take distinctly marked for him to reach 

a spot where he may acquire in five 

weeks as much wealth as his ancestors 

did in as many generations. With 

regard to the effect which this dis- 

covery may make on the value of 
metals in circulation, we extract the 
following information :— 


‘‘Mr. Jacob estimated the quantity of 
precious metals in coin in Europe and 
America in 1829 as 313,388,560/., and the 
annual supply of the previous twenty 
years at only 5,286,300/. Since that time 
the gold mines in the Ural Mountains 
have become productive, without affecting 
the value of gold: and the stream of the 
precious metals has stopped flowing into, 
if it has not turned back from Asia to the 
western world. There is no reason to 
believe that either of these causes has raised 
prices in Europe. The quantity of gold 
now brought into the market in addition to 
the present supplies must be considerably 
increased before any marked effect will 
be produced. The addition for the first 
year or two of 6,000,060/. to the stock of 
at least 320,000,000/., little more than the 
fiftieth part, would not at first be felt ; but, 
as the loss by wear and tear, and for arts, 
appears not to be quite one-eighth of the 
supply, the accumulation of new coin 
added year after year, must in a few years 
make it scarcely felt in the value of gold; 
but it must be remembered that the find- 
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ing cannot continue to be extensive with- 
out adding much to the commerce of the 
world, and increasing the effective and 
necessary demands for the precious metals. 
We do not on the whole anticipate any 
sudden depreciation of our standard of 
value from the quantity of gold already 
obtained, nor any great permanent depre- 
ciation from any quantity which seems 
likely hereafier to be continually ob- 
tained.”’ 

Mr. Wyld informs us that such is 
the influx of adventurers into Cali- 
fornia, 

‘¢That the United States is rapidly 
being emptied of its most restless spirits. 
The Sandwich Islands are mostly depo- 
pulated. Mexicans, Indians, and all the 
natives west of the Cordilleras have gone 
with rude baskets, pans, knives, and cow- 
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horns to secure the golden harvest. 
Europe is preparing to pour her greedy 
adventurers there; and the Isthmus of 
Darien will become one of the most 
thronged thoroughfares of the world. 
Commerce has already anticipated the 
movement west. A line of steamers from 
New York to Chagres, and another from 
Panama to California and Oregon, is al- 
ready established ; and thus the journey, 
which by the old route took no less than 
Jive months, is now accomplished in thirty 
days. The voyage from New York to 
San Francisco is 17,000 miles, occupying 
five months. The two voyages, from New 
York to Chagres, and from Panama to 
San Francisco, are 6,400, and will be 
performed in thirty or thirty-six days.’’ 


For further particulars we must 
refer to Mr. Wyld’s treatise. 





Bibliomania in the Middle Ayes. By 
F. Somner Merryweather. 12mo. pp. 220. 
—This is a book of which we are unwil- 
ling to speak in censure, at the same time 
that it is impossible to say much in praise 
of it. The compiler appears to be a book- 
seller in King Street, Holborn, who, 
though sometimes exhibiting a deficiency 
of taste in the inflation of his bibliomania- 
cal rhapsodies, and occasional inaccuracy 
in the grammatical construction of his sen- 
tences, has yet shown great industry in the 
compilation of these ‘‘ sketches of book- 
worms, collectors, bible students, scribes, 
and illuminators, from the Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman periods, to the introduction 
of Printing into England ; with anecdotes 
illustrating the history of the Monastic 
Libraries of Great Britain in the olden 
time.’’ All these anecdotes are pleasant 
enough, as anecdotes generally are; but 
we find no system in their arrangement, 
and therefore they are mere anecdotes and 
sketches disjointed and incomplete. But 
the worst is that for typographical inaccu- 
racy the book surpasses any thing we 
ever met with; every page is disfigured 
with some half-dozen misprints. Mr. 
Merryweather must have left his bantling 
unregarded to the tender mercies of his 
printer in Camomile Street. The conse- 
quence is that the book can merely an- 
swer the purpose of amusement to readers 
already somewhat conversant with its con- 
tents; all others it must surely puzzle or 
grossly mislead. Yet Mr. Merryweather 
is critical enough to have called some of 
his predecessors to book,—whether for the 
first time or not we can hardly say. In p. 
107 he shows how Drs. Henry and Dibdin 
have confounded Alfred king of Northum- 

8 


bria in the seventh century with Alfred 
the Great: and in p. 31 how Green and 
Thomas the Worcester historians have 
supposed that the countess Godiva gave 
a library to the church at Worcester, 
where the original word Jibliotheca means 
only a copy of the bible. 

We have often wondered that no com- 
prehensive account of the Monastic Li- 
braries of England has been collected. 
The Rev. Joseph Hunter some years since 
published an interesting contribution to- 
wards such a work; and about the same 
time Mr. Halliwell announced a collection 
of the monastic catalogues, but of which 
nothing appeared. The catalogues of the 
church of Durham have since been pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society. But it is 
not the mere editing of the Catalogues that 
would satisfy us: they should be accom- 
panied by a general index, by which the 
existence and prevalence of certain authors 
might be ascertained ; and also by illus- 
trative notes pointing out where the books 
are still existing in public or private repo- 
sitories, wherever tuey can be traced, and 
references to such bibliographical works 
as have described the more remarkable of 
them. This would supply us with a ra- 
tional view of the literature, and not 
merely the bibliomania, of the Middle 
Ages. 





Companion to the Bible. 18mo, pp. 144. 
This volume, which must be termed Jittle 
in point of size, is so copious in other 
respects, that it might fairly be called a 
condensation of the labours of Gray, Percy, 
Horne, and Carpenter. It does not, of 
course, interfere with the province of those 
works, which is to assist the student ; on 
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the contrary, it is to them what Entick 
is to Ainsworth, and attracts by its porta- 
bility and conciseness. Yet the reader 
who regards it merely as an elementary 
work would be under-rating it, for it may 
often be referred to by the advanced stu- 
dent, and will serve him as a manual, when 
he does not wish to take down a bulkier 
volume. To persons whose means only 
admit of a few books it is peculiarly ad- 
vantageous, as also to such as may wish 
to combine the use of their books, with 
the necessity of moving about from one 
place of abode to another. In fact, it is 
well adapted to those for whom the title 
describes it as intended, viz., “Bible 
Classes, Families, and Young Persons in 
General.’’ Teachers at weekly or Sunday 
schools will also find it very serviceable. 
It is illustrated by some maps, which in- 
crease its utility. 





Archbishop Leighion’s Commentary on 
the First Epistle General of St. Peter. 
12mo. 2 vols. pp. 479. 525. With a 
Portrait.—The late Mr. Coleridge placed 
this work in the highest rank of unin- 
spired compositions, and his ‘‘ Aids to 
Reflection,’’ one of the best of his pro- 
ductions, was written under the influence 
of an intense admiration of it. There is 
a singular fact connected with its literury 
history, viz., that it was for some time 
chiefly edited by Dissenters ; for instance, 
Dr. Doddridge in 1748, and Dr. Jerment 
in 1820. Since that time Dean Pearson 
and other editors have removed this re- 
proach, for such it is, as it indicates a 
neglect on the part of those, who should 
have been most zealous in undertaking 
the task. The work itself is too well 
known and too highly valued to need any 
examination or description. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with quoting 
Mr. Orme’s opinion from his ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Biblica:’’ ‘* Perhaps there is no expo- 
sitory work in the English language equal 
altogether to the exposition of Peter.’’ 
If any of our readers are unacquainted 
with it, this opinion will probably awaken 
a desire to acquire a knowledge of it. 





A Sermon preached in Smethwick Old 
Chapel on the opening of a New Organ. 
By Rev. E. Miller, M.A.—A pleasing and 
judicious discourse on a subject where 
novelty of remark could not be expected, 
yet exhortation and persuasion would be 
profitably employed. “Sacred harmony,”’ 
says the preacher, “speaks an universal 
language to those who have ears to hear ; 
and all that is great and excellent in music 
hath come down to us through the Church 
of Christ. It is very desirable also, and 
it is a practice demanding the gratitude 
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of every Churchman, and affording ground 
for much encouragement, that the purity 
of this most excellent gift of God is ever 
found to be in exact proportion to the 
purity of a right faith and the simplicity 
of primitive worship. Thus we find that 
the treasures of sacred music, which we 
received principally through the Church 
of Rome, are falling into disuse in Popish 
countries ; and that light airs and choral 
songs, borrowed fromthe minstrelsy of the 
theatre, are used in many churches and 
cathedrals on the continent, the unseemly 
accompaniment adapted to the solemn 
service of the mass-—an example which 
our Dissenters are not indisposed to follow; 
and, as a specimen of the opposite ex- 
treme, it is matter of history, that a law 
was enacted by certain of the original 
Puritans, who emigrated to America to 
enjoy greater liberty of conscience, that 
no man should keep Christmas, read the 
Common Prayer, or play on any in- 
strument except the Jew’s harp, trumpet, 
and drum! Now, setting apart this one- 
sided view of liberty and conscience, here 
was a combination, or rather a limitation, 
of instrumental music, which altogether 
excluded, and was intended to exclude, 
the use of this gift of God from the as- 
semblies of his worshippers,’’* &c. 





The Complete Duty of Man. By Henry 
Venn, A.M. Post 8vo. pp. xxiii. 418.— 
This work, which is now reprinted, was 
originally written to supply the defects 
perceptible in the celebrated ‘* Whole 
Duty of Man.’’ Nor was the task an in- 
vidious one, for those defects were ac- 
knowledged in other quarters, and the 
‘* New Whole Duty of Man”’ has partly 
superseded the original work, with the 
approbation of authority. On this sub- 
ject we cannot do better than quote a letter 
of the Rev. T. Adam to Mr. Burnett, 
dated June 27,1760. ‘‘ The Whole Duty 
of Man is in possession of the general 
esteem, and in many hands ; but for that 
very reason the insufficiency of it, as not 
answering the title, should be laid open. 
To do justice to it, it is perhaps the com- 
pletest system of Christian ethics we have. 
I never read a section of it without being 
convinced by it of sin ; and in that view, 
as well as a directory to those who are 
aiming at perfection under Christ, it is of 
great use, and cannot be too much re- 
commended. The apology commonly 
made for its defect, in not laying the foun- 





* This interdict also was directed against 
mince-pies, whose savoury condiments 
have always been abhorred in the mouths 
of the Puritans, and designated by the 
epithet ‘‘ profane.’’—Rev. 
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dation of Christian doctrine, is that it was 
wrote at a time when faith was disgraced 
by practice.’’ To supply this defect was 
Mr. Venn’s object, and perhaps a balance 
may be struck by recommending that the 
Complete Duty and the Whole Duty 
should be read in connection for motive 
and practice. If any would attribute a 
solifidian character to this volume, they 
should read chapter xx., entitled ‘‘ The 
universal obligations of repentance, and 
directions to attain it.’’ pp. 156—162. A 
portrait and a memoir are prefixed. In 
the memoir, at p. xvi. some interesting 
particulars are given of the extensive 
utility of Mr. Venn’s work. It may be 
termed a commentary on a passage in one 
of Luther’s letters, which Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his History of England 
(vol. ii. p. 162), calls “ the basis of all pure 
ethics.’” ‘‘Men are not made truly 
righteous by performing certain actions 
which are externally good ; but men must 
have righteous principles in the first place, 
and then they will not fail to perform vir- 
tuous actions.’’ If the title of the Com- 
plete Duty sounds harsh, the reader must 
remember that some distinction from the 
early work was necessary, while the idea 
contained in it as referring to Eccles. xii. 
13, had also to be preserved. 





The Child’s Companion and Juvenile In- 
structor, 18mo. pp. iv. 380.—This is a plea- 
sing miscellany, neither above the compre- 
hension of young children, nor below the 
attention of older ones. It is neatly em- 
bellished, and we have reason to believe 
that it is a favourite with the class of 
readers for whom it is chiefly designed. 
The papers entitled ‘‘ Michael Munro’s 
Sketches in Scotland ’’ have doubtless in- 
terested them greatly. 





Verses by John Howell Merridew.—We 
extract one specimen from the little vo- 
lume given to the public, with the modesty 
and yet with the hope of a young author. 


WHAT IS DEATH ? 


And what is death ?—Go ask it of the crowd, 
The = throng who’ve trod the dreary 


Who tie t alike, the humble and the proud, 
Mouldering beneath the clay. 


Go, dreamer, ask the wild and pathless sea 
The secret of th’ unfathomable things 
Deep shrouded ’neath its waves, whose min- 
strelsy 
Their ceaseless requiem sings. 


Ask of the unchained air, if spirits roam 
Athwart the illimitable fields of space? 
Where do the unseen truants find a home— 

Where their abiding place ? 
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Allmute? No answer from the viewless wind? 
None from the bounding wave, low murmur- 
ing? 
Do earth and air and sea upon thy mind 
No gleam prophetic fling ? 


Go! search the book inspired by God’s own 
breath, 
Go! read the undying words that cannot lie, 
These, these, poor worm! shall tell thee what 
is death, 
And teach thee how to die. 


Let fools and madmen spurn His high behest; 
And vainly dare to mock Jehovah’s rod— 
Thou, midst the ruin of the world, shalt rest 

Triumphant in thy God. 





The University Atlas, or Pictorial Maps 
ofthe Middle Ages. PartI. Folio.— 
A work of this kind was absolutely wanted 
to meet the demands of the age. Some- 
thing of the kind was formerly attempted 
in Wilkinson’s Modern Atlas; but in the 
last thirty years all subjects concerning 
the Middle Ages have been so thoroughly 
investigated, that they constitute a new 
science, if antiquaries will allow us to use 
the epithet in that relative sense. The 
present work will comprise from twenty- 
four to twenty-eight maps, two of which 
will form a part, with letter-press to each, 
containing an index referring to each name 
on the map, the latitude, longitude, &c. 
It must necessarily be an expensive un- 
dertaking, and, on that account, deserves 
special encouragement. Even admitting 
that the labours of future geographers 
may improve on this undertaking, still it 
is desirable that the subject of medizval 
geography should receive due encourage- 
ment; as completion will thereby be 
hastened, or, otherwise, it will only be 
retarded. We say this while the work is 
still in progress, and with only a specimen 
of it before us ; so that our remarks must 
be taken as hypothetical, and not as judi- 
cial, So anxious is the projector (the 
well-known map engraver, Mr. Edward 
Gover) to secure the utmost possible per- 
fection, that he has had some of the plates 
re-engraved, in consequence of suggestions 
received at the universities, where the 
plan has been encouraged by several Heads 
of houses. The part now before us con- 
tains two maps, viz. Engla Land (Anglo- 
Saxon period) and England (Anglo-Nor- 
man period). They exhibit English His- 
tory from the departure of the Romans. 
The former also contains in the corner a 
smaller sized map of Britain, from the 
fourth to the eighth century; and the 
latter one illustrating the wars of the reign 
of Charles 1.* The great earldoms in the 





*® An i An indication of the Wars of York 
and Lancaster would be desirable. 
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time of Edward the Confessor, and the 
titulary dukedoms, &c. during the Norman 
period, are also indicated, together with 
the various monastic establishments. With 
the addition of such a work of reference, 
it is not too much to say that history has 
uow made a step in advance. If there be 
any who question the necessity of such a 
work (and many there cannot be), it has 
already been recognised in the French 
atlas of M. Delamarche, adopted by the 
royal colleges, which subjoins to the maps 
of ancient and modern history three of 
Europe, to illustrate the intermediate pe- 
riod, viz. 1. Before the invasion of the 
barbarians ; 2. Under Charlemagne ; and, 
3. After the dismemberment of his em- 
pire. The principle then requires no 
apology. With regard to the execution, 
it would be foolish to assert that such an 
undertaking is not capable of improve- 
ment, for that has been already admitted 
by the projector’s laudable anxiety to se- 
cuce improvements. We would merely 
ask, on what authority Carmarthenshire is 
denominated Caer Madon? It may be 
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right; but the popular name is Caer 
Fyrddin* (the city of Merlin) ; and, though 
this personal derivation is justly ques- 
tioned by Llwyd, there should be good 
ground for changing the word. The edit- 
ors of the ‘‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales ’’ derive it from Caer Mur Din, 
which agrees with the Muridunum 
of the Romans. We would suggest that 
Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire (map 
1), and Ystradflur (map 2), should 
change places; for the Latin name be- 
longs more properly to the second pe- 
riod, being the translation of the Welsh 
one by monkish writers. A prospectus 
has been put into our hands along with 
this specimen, containing a synopsis of 
the first five parts of the work, and which 
strengthens our conviction of its utility, 
indeed necessity, at a time when a know- 
ledge of the Middle Ages is becoming a 
fashionable accomplishment. This at- 
tainment may be over-rated, and may in 
time become subject to a re-action, but the 
real utility of such an atlas will always 
remain. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The annual reports and estimates of the 
British Museum have been presented to 
Parliament. The progress of arrangement 
and cataloguing is as follows: 

In the secretary’s department 931 vols. 
of the additional MSS. have been regis- 
tered, and 403 vols. stamped. The printed 
books registered and stamped amount to 
26,075 vols., or parts of vols. ; the maps 
to 138, and the newspapers to 550 vols. of 
different pudlications ; 1,123 specimens of 
minerals and fossils have been registered ; 
14,040 zoological specimens, 4,933 ento- 
mological specimens, 2,420 ‘‘ antiquities,” 
2,767 coins and medals, and 5,545 prints 
and drawings. 

The list of additions to the MSS. depart- 
ment includes the following interesting 
items, viz.:—1. A volume of Hours, exe- 
cuted by a Flemish artist, for Philip the 
Fair of Castile, previous to his accession 
to the throne of Spain (between 1490 and 
1506,) or for his wife Joanna, mother of 
the Emperor Charles V. Full-length 
portraits of both sovereigns appear at the 
beginning of the volume. It is very beau- 
tifully written and illuminated, and the 
miniatures have been ascribed to the 
celebrated Hemmelinck. 2. An original 
volume of the Statutes and Privileges of 
the University of Paris, of the fourteenth 
century, on vellum. 3, The Apocalypse of 
St. John, in Latin and French, illustrated 


with miniatures of a large size, and of very 
remarkable execution, on vellum, of the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 4. 
The Latin Gospel-lessons for the service of 
the year according to the use of the 
Church of Paris, with a profusion of mi- 
niatures in the highest style of French art, 
at the end of the thirteenth century, on 
vellum. 5. The New Testament in Greek, 
including the Apocalypse (of such rare oc- 
currence) of the thirteenth century, on 
vellum. 6. A copy of the Scala Paradisi of 
Johannes Climacus, written on vellum ina 
beautiful large minuscule character of the 
tenth century. 7. A large and valuable 
collection of papers relating to the history, 
geography, and statistics of South Ame- 
rica and the Phillippine Islands, formerly 
belonging to Captain Felipe Bauza, di- 
rector of the Geographical Cabinet of 
Madrid, together with 266 drawn maps 
illustrative of the same. 8. A collection 
of 357 original charters relating to Eng- 
land and Normandy, from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century, acquired from a 
collector in France; and 9. The first 
portion (extending from 1576 to 1580) of 
a series of transcripts from the archives 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands, of 
documents relating to England, deposited 


* Min declension is changed into F 
in Welsh. 
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in the Museum by direction of Viscount 
Palmerston, Secretary of State. 

The number of deliveries of manuscripts 
during the last twelvemonth to readers in 
the reading room amounts to 17,992, and 
to artists and others in the rooms of the 
department to 2,442, exclusive of the 
numerous volumes examined by visitors. 

The report from the ‘ printed book” 
department informs us that the number of 
readers has been 65,819, on an average 
225 per diem, each reader having consulted, 
on an average, 5 vols. daily. The number 
of old works purchased amounts to 10,177. 
The collection of English bibles has been 
greatly enriched by the purchase of six 
editions of Cranmer, dated 1540 and 1541. 
To the pamphlets on political economy 
some considerable additions have been 
made. A collection, supposed to be 
unique, of 130 proclamations issued at 
Dublin by the Irish Government, from 
1685 to 1691, has been secured. 

Some additions have been made to the 
works on the history and topography of 
Spanish America, printed in the country. 
Among them are about 200 pamphlets on 
politics and statistics, which form a valu- 
able supplement to those purchased in 
1842, at the sale of M. Chaumette des 
Fosses. 

Considerable additions have been made 
to the works on Italian topography, among 
which are the seven magnificent folio 
volumes of Rossini on Rome. 

Upwards of 100 Oriental works, re- 
cently printed at Constantinople, have 
been added to those printed at Bulak, 
purchased two years ago; and the acqui- 
sition of more than 300 volumes, forming 
about 20 works in the Manchou and 
Mongol languages, supplies a deficiency 
in the collection, now one of the best 
known with repect to Chinese. 

By the liberality of several of the 
States of America, more particularly by 
that of the State of Vermont, additions 
of such importance have been made to 
the collections of public documents and 
acts of those Governments as to deserve 
special mention as an acknowledgment to 
the donors. 

The most remarkable addition to the 
library is, however, that of the collection 
of Hebrew works formed by the late H. J. 
Michael, of Hamburgh. This collection, 
well known and highly praised by critics, 
among others by Zunz, consisted, accor- 
ding to the printed catalogue, of 5,400 
volumes, of which, after the rejection of 
duplicates or of copies otherwise objec- 
tionable, 4,420, forming 3,970 distinct 
works, were purchased for the Museum. 
Among them are about 400 bibles and 
commentaries on the Scriptures, 2,020 
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theological works, 380 liturgical works, 
230 works on the Cabalah, 860 on science. 
Among the theological works is included 
a very valuable and nearly complete series 
of decisions, throwing great light on the 
history, manners, and customs of the 
Jews before and after their expulsion 
from Spain. This collection offers a 
large proportion of the works printed in 
Turkey and Poland during the sixteenth 
century, many editions unknown to biblio- 
graphers, and several fine early specimens 
of printing from the presses of Lisbon, 
Soncino, and Naples. Among the former 
may be noticed the ‘‘ Tur Orach Chayim’’ 
(The Path of Life), printed in 1485, and 
perhaps the first book printed in Portugal. 
Among the latter the ‘* Avicenna,’’ printed 
at Naples in 1492. The volumes are 
enriched by the manuscript notes of several 
distinguished Hebrew scholars, such as 
Azariah de Rossi and Bezaleel, of the six- 
teenth: Schiff and Heller, of the seven- 
teenth; Emden of the eighteenth; and 
Heidenheim and A. Eger of the present 
century. The manuscript notes of the 
collector himself, the learned Dr. Michael, 
deserve special mention. To the moment 
of his death, in 1846, at the age of 54, he 
was indefatigable in collating his printed 
books with manuscripts, and marking the 
variations. Owing to these circumstances, 
his collection, the pride and labour of his 
life, may well be designated as unique. The 
collection of this class of works now in the 
British Museum cannot be called perfect, 
but it is not inferior to any in existence ; 
and we may now hope that, with proper 
attention, it will become in a few years 
the first in the world. Ten years ago it 
was lamentably deficient and small. 

In the ‘‘ drawing and print’’ depart- 
ment the most important acquisitions 
made during the year are :— 

1. Italian School.—Drawings, by Perino 
del Vaga, Parmegiano, and Domenico 
Campagnola. Engravings, from the works 
of Giotti, Taddeo Gaddi, Massaccio, Fra 
Angelico, Masolino, Domenico Ghirlan- 
daio, and Pinturicchio. An impression of 
Mare Antonio’s engraving, from the de- 
sign of Bandinelli, of the Martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence, in the first state; also an 
unfinished state of his print of the figure 
from Michael Angelo’s Cartoon of Pisa. 
A collection of the engravings of Toschi, 
containing impressions of all his works in 
their progressive states. 

2. German School.— Drawings, by Hans 
Holbein and Weirinx. Engravings, by the 
Master of 1466, Israel Von Mechen, the 
Masters of the Monograms S and TG 
(interlaced), &c. Mezzotintos, by Count 


Siegen and Furstemberg. 
3. Flemish and Dutch Schools. ~_Draw- 
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ings, by Rembrandt, Eckhout, and Vin- 


kenboom. An extensive and valuable 
addition to the etchings of Rembrandt, 
selected from the Aylesford Collection, 
many of them in the rarest states, and 
some few unique, rendering the collection 
of this artist’s works in the Museum 
equal to any in Europe. 

4, English School.—Drawings, by La- 
roon, Stothard, Lawrence, Carter, and 
Coney. A small collection, comprising 
some of the rarest portraits of the English 
series, by Elstracke, Simon Pass, Fai- 
thorne, &c. Additions have also been 
made to the works of Prince Rupert, 
Hollar, Hogarth, Barry, and Turner. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty have presented to the House of 
Commons a supplementary estimate for 
the relief of the Arctic Expeditions under 
Sir John Franklin and Sir James Ross. 
Their Lordships, having been apprised by 
the last letters received from Sir James 
Ross that it was his intention to direct the 
Investigator to land all the supplies that 
she could spare at Whaler Point, and to 
proceed to England, if no tidings of the 
expedition under Sir J. Franklin were re- 
ceived by the whale ships now about to 
sail, leaving the Enterprise to prosecute 
the search alone, have consulted the highest 
naval authorities as to the probable conse- 
quences of this, and, finding it to be the 
unanimous opinion of those most conver- 
sant with the Polar Seas that such a sepa- 
ration of the ships under Sir James Ross 
would be most perilous to the ship re- 
maining in the ice, and would probably 
neutralize the entire object of the expedi- 
tion, if Sir John Franklin’s party were to 
be discovered at a time when the Enter- 
prise had nearly exhausted her own stores, 
they have determined upon sending out a 
fresh supply of provisions for both ships 
by the North Star, which is now fitting 
for this purpose at Sheerness, with orders 
to proceed across Baffin’s Bay, and as 
much further as practicable in the direc- 
tion of Lancaster Sound and Barrow 
Straits, looking out for the Investigator, 
or her boats. In the event of the Inves- 
tigator not being fallen in with, the com- 
mander of the North Star will be directed 
to land the supplies at such points on the 
south side of Lancaster Sound, or other 
places indicated by Sir James Ross, as 
may be accessible to the North Star, in 
sufficient time to secure his return across 
Baffin’s Bay before the winter sets in. 
The expense of fitting the North Star for 
the ice will be 6,086/., and the wages of 
the crew, stores, and provisions on board 
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6,602/., making 12,688/. in all. In addi- 
tion to this, Her Majesty’s Government 
has determined to offer a reward of 
20,000/. to be given to such private ship, 
or distributed amongst such private ships, 
of any country, as may, in the judgment 
of the Board of Admiralty, have rendered 
efficient assistance to Sir John Franklin, 
his ships, or their crews, and may have 
contributed directly to extricate them from 
the ice. 





LOSS OF MR. ADAMSON’S LIBRARY. 

We have been much grieved to hear of 
the destruction, by fire, which occurred 
on the 16th of April, of the valuable li- 
brary of John Adamson, esq. F.S.A. of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which it had been 
the employment of a lifetime to collect. In 
1836 Mr. Adamson printed a catalogue of 
his Portuguese collection (see a brief notice 
of his Bibliotheca Lusitana in our vol. VI. 
p- 303), being the whole of the books re- 
lative to that nation which he then pos- 
sessed ; but since that time the govern- 
ment of that country, through the Marquis 
of Palmella, had sent him many most 
valuable works, which, with additions con- 
tributed by other friends and purchases, 
made it the most complete library of 
Portuguese literature extant. Of that por- 
tion which comprised his English library, 
it was, without a doubt, one of the best 
for scarce and prime editions of the more 
modern books. A MS. catalogue of them 
was made in 1836, when the Portuguese 
catalogue was printed ; but since then very 
many and very valuable books were added, 
which could only be valued from memory, 
from which great loss must accrue. 





MS. OF DR. HALL, OF STRATFORD. 
At arecent meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, Mr. Turnbull, 
one of the Secretaries, exhibited the ori- 
ginal MS. of the note-book of cases re- 
ported by Dr. John Hall, of Stratford-on- 
Avon, who married Susannah, the eldest 
daughter of Shakespeare. This MS., seen 
and partially used by Malone, is regretfully 
referred to as lost by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter in his ‘* New Illustrations of the 
Life and Works of Shakespeare.’’ The 
MS. now belongs to a medical gentleman 
of Edinburgh ; who lent it for the inspec- 
tion of the members of the Society. Mr. 
Turnbull mentioned that a translation of 
the MS. had been published by James 
Cooke at London in 1657, and afterwards 
in 1683, with a portrait by White. Se. 
veral amusing and curious extracts were 
read to the meeting, and it was suggested, 
as these cases throw considerable light on 
the contemporary history of Shakespeare, 
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and are besides really important in the 
view of medical science, that the original 
MS. or the translation by Cooke, should 
be printed, with suitable annotations, for 
the use of the members of the Shakespeare 
Society. 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 

The Rev. Mr. Rebmann, of the Church 
Missionary Society’s East-Africa Mission, 
has recently sent home an account of a 
journey made by him into the interior. 
At about 100 miles due west from Mombas, 
in 4° S. lat. he came to the foot of an 
elevated table-land and saw before him a 
lofty mountain named Kilimandjaro, the 
summit of which is covered with perpetual 
snow. The elevation of this mountain 
can scarcely be less than about 20,000 
feet, and from other sources we learn that 
it is crossed by the road to the country of 
Mono-Moezi. In the native language of 
this part of Africa, ‘‘ Moezi” means 
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“ Moon;” so that it is not unreasonable 
to conclude, as Dr. Beke does, that Mount 
Kilimandjaro forms a portion of the 
‘* Mountains of the Moon,’’ in which 
Ptolemy places the sources of the Nile, 
and the snows of which he describes as 
being received into the lakes of that river. 

It is by proceeding into the interior 
westwards from Mombas that Dr. Bial- 
loblotzky, whose exploratory journey into 
Eastern Africa has on several occasions 
been noticed in this Magazine, expects to 
reach the source of the Nile; and the 
discovery of this snowy mountain and 
high table-land so near the coast argues 
favourably for the success of his under- 
taking. According to the last letters re- 
ceived from him, he arrived on January 3d 
at Muscat, whither he had gone on by 
steamer from Aden and Maculla; and he 
was there looking for a native vessel to 
take him across to Mombas or Zanzibar. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 21. John Payne Collier, esq. 
Treasurer, in the chair. 

R. Barlow Gardiner, esq. exhibited a 
drawing of a fine specimen of Medieval 
Pottery, found at Ashford in Kent. 

Benjamin Nightingale, esq. exhibited 
an ancient Fibula formed in the shape of 
the letter S, found at Malton in York- 
shire in 1844 upon the old Roman Street 
between Norton and Sutton. It was ac- 
companied by a drawn plan of the Roman 
military station at Malton. 

Charles Havill, esq. exhibited to the 
Society a small flat Bronze Figure of an 
Eagle, together with a Brass Ring, also 
bearing an engraving of an eagle, both 
found at Silchester. 

A short note from Sir Henry Ellis was 
read, announcing the discovery a few days 
before, near Southwell in Nottingham- 
shire, of a Roman Pig of Lead, bearing 
the following inscription in relief upon the 
upper part :— 

C.1VL. PROT. ARIT. LYT. EX. ARG. 
The weight of the pig, 184 pounds. 

The Secretary then read the closing 
portion of’ Mr. Arthur Taylor’s second 
letter on the Original Site of Roman Lon- 
don, of which an abstract was given in our 
Magazine for March, p. 297. 

Jan. 11. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Mr. Arthur Taylor exhibited a con- 
jectural sketch of the extent of the earliest 
Roman London, drawn out upon an en- 
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graved plan of London and Southwark, 
taken immediately before the erection of 
New London Bridge; intended for the 
illustration of his Memoir recently read to 
the Society, and which is now published 
in the new volume of Archeologia. 

Thomas Dorning Hibbert, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, exhibit- 
ed an autograph signature of John Brad- 
shaw, who sat in judgment at the Trial of 
King Charles the First, affixed to a re- 
ceipt for 502. 

Major Ker M‘Donald, F.S.A. exhibited 
—1l. A Hebrew Manuscript, stated to be 
of the 13th century, containing prayers 
for every day in the year, with a portion 
of the Pentateuch, accompanied with 
Rabbinical Commentaries ; brought from 
Venice. 2. An ancient Silver Ring, of 
large size, found near Hastings, purport- 
ing, by several inscriptions upon it, to 
have belonged to Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall, the brother of King Henry the 
Third ; but the modern form of some of 
the letters, to the eye of many of the 
Members, rendered the appropriation 
doubtful. 3. A Silver Chain of oriental 
manufacture, which Major M°Donald him- 
self found, a few years ago, in the Island 
of Inchkenneth, one of the Hebrides be- 
longing to his father, Colonel M¢Donald. 
It was accompanied with a large assem- 
blage of coins of the Saxon period, princi- 
pally of Edgar, Ethelred, Sihtric King 
of Dublin, and various unknown foreign 
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coins, together with three large silver 
rings or armille, resembling oriental 
bangles. 

A letter from Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. 
Director, was read, in explanation of some 
observations he had made at the last meet- 
ing upon the name of Cold Harbour :— 
After alluding to the etymologies de- 
rived from coal, and from cold, in the 
sense of a bleak, exposed situation, Capt. 
Smyth remarked that the curious name 
in question is of a far wider application 
than is usually imagined, for the known 
and recorded places in England so called 
amount to several hundreds; many of 
these are in valleys, and of ready access on 
the banks of rivers, but there are others 
close to bold escarpments on the summits 
of inland eminences. As specimens of 
the first class, those in the marshes near 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and in the valley of 
the Thames, may be instanced; while the 
sites at Wrotham, in Kent ; Leith Hill, in 
Surrey; Trowbridge, in Wiltshire; and 
Marlow, in Buckinghamshire, illustrate 
the second. Near London we have a Cold 
Harbour on the high ground above New 
Cross at Deptford, and a Cold- Blow farm 
on the flats below it. A noted manor at 
Camberwell has been successively Colde 
Herbergh, Cold Abbey, and Cold Harbour ; 
and there is another equally noted two 
miles north of Ware, in Hertfordshire. At 
Woolwich, a place by the Roman road is 
thus designated ; and a well-known house 
on the north bank of the river, opposite 
Erith, has immemorially been Cold Har- 
bour. Sometimes the so-called spot is 
on the margin of the water ; but even 
there it may only mark the ¢rajectus, or 
ferry, as that on the turn of the great 
Ikenild Street, near Venta Belyarum, 
between Wherewell Woods and the Win- 
chester Downs. Now, it is not a little 
remarkable, that, though these places are 
found recurring along the line of the 
Chilterns, the Cotswolds, and other 
ridges, yet they predominate on or near 
the old Roman roads, sometimes where 
there is a rise in the ground, and often in 
the very angle where a turn in the direc- 
tion becomes necessary, not only in the 
occasional and forced deviations of the 
main viaria, but also in those which were 
made for forming diverticule, or cross- 
communications. May not these ascents 
and winding turns therefore have been 
named after the significant tortuosities 
of the coluber? A trackway among the 
Gallura mountains, in Sardinia, is called 
Colivri. And our own Calleva, the capi- 
tal of the Atrebates, by the allowable in- 
version of 4 and v almost coluber, marks 
a diverticulum where no fewer than four 
Roman roads form a junction. After de- 
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scribing some Roman remains at Bury 
Hill near Dorking, near which is a Cold 
Harbour on the opposite eminence of Box 
Hill, Capt. Smyth concluded by alluding 
to the possibility that the term colwber 
might be a vestige of the once almost uni- 
versal Ophite worship, the accurate his- 
tory of which still continues to be a desi- 
deratum in Archeology. 

The Secretary then read the first por- 
tion of ‘* A Description of the Field of the 
Battle of Towton, with Remarks upon the 
old Historical Accounts of it, by Richard 
Brooke, esq. F.S.A.’’ The battle was 
fought on Palm Sunday, the 29th March, 
1461, between the villages of Towton and 
Saxton ; and, as the distance between these 
two places is only one mile and a-half, 
the exact locality is clearly enough defined. 
A farmer who rents a large extent of land 
upon the field points out the spot where 
Lord Dacre was slain; the present tradi- 
tion exactly corresponding with that re- 
corded by Glover, who, when making his 
Visitation of Yorkshire in 1583, was told 
that Lord Dacre was shot by a boy out of 
a bur-tree, and that the place was called 
the North Acre; whereupon the country 
people had this rhyme-—- 

‘* The Lord Dacre 
Was slain in North Acre.”’ 

The bur-tree, still in the provincial dialect 
called the aubery-tree, appears to have 
been the elder-tree. The North Acre, 
now known as Nor-acre Field, appears to 
have been the spot where the fight raged 
most fiercely, and subsequently the largest 
place for the interment of the dead. 
Numbers of the slain are supposed to have 
been interred in Saxton church-yard, in a 
trench or pit on the north side of the 
church, where in making a vault, a few 
years ago, quantities of bones were ex- 
posed to view, about four feet below the 
surface. Mr. Brooke combats the opinion 
of Dr. Whitaker, that the field of battle 
was scarcely more than a mile long; and 
that the line of the army could scarcely 
exceed 3,000 men. From a comparison 
of the old accounts Mr. Brooke states the 
Lancasterians to have mustered 60,000 
men, and the Yorkists 48,660. The num- 
ber of the slain is given by the chroniclers 
as 36,776: this number, however, most 
probably included not only all who fell 
on both sides in the battle, but all who 
were slain in the pursuit, or were drowned 
in the river Cock ; and also all who fell 
in the engagements of Ferry-bridge and 
Dintingdale on the day before. 

The tomb of Lord Dacre is accurately 
represented in Whitaker’s Loidis and 
Elmete, who has, however, placed it in 
his inscription in Towton instead of Sax- 
ton Church. From the mention of King 
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Henry the Sixth in the epitaph, he sur- 
mises that the tomb was not erected till 
after the death of Edward the Fourth. 
Some of the leaders, supposed to be 
Yorkists, were interred in the church ; and 
several curious crosses were cut on the 
stones of the tower, in memory of some 
of the slain, which have been carefully 
preserved, although the tower itself has 
been rebuilt. 

Jan. 18. J. P. Collier, esq. Treas. in 
the chair. 

Hugh Welch Diamond, esq. M.D. F.S.A. 
presented to the Society’s Museum two 
shields of arms and an armed figure, frag- 
ments of sepulchral brasses, apparently of 
the XVth century, purchased by him, 
some years since, of a person who stated 
them to have been dredged from the bed 
of the Thames. The armed figure is 
remarkable, as having the badge or device 
of an open crown placed on the left 
shoulder : his hands are in the usual atti- 
tude of prayer, and his feet rest on a lion 
couchant regardant. 

Charles R. Weld, esq. presented to the 
Society the matrix of the Seal of William 
Lord Fauconberg, Earl of Kent, recently 
exhibited by him at a previous meeting. 

Benjamin Nightingale, esq. exhibited a 
Roman Fibula of remarkable form. 

George R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
Three Deeds, to which the old antiquary 
Elias Ashmole was a party. One is dated 
14th July, 1682, and is a conveyance from 
Robert Siderfin, of the Middle Temple, 
Gent. brother and heir of Thomas Sider- 
fin, late of the Middle Temple, esq. de- 
ceased, to Elias Ashmole of the Middle 
Temple, esq. of a moiety of a messuage or 
tenement, with the appurtenances, situate 
at South Lambeth in the county of Surrey. 
The other deeds are dated 25th and 26th 
of June 1686, being a lease and release 
for effecting a post-nuptial settlement by 
Ashmole on his third wife, Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir William Dugdale. The 
lands enumerated are all in South Lam- 
beth. The trustees are Sir John Dugdale 
of the city of Coventry, Knt. and William 
Thursby of the Middle Temple, esq. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read 
the remainder of Mr. Brooke’s Commu- 
nication descriptive of the Field of the 
Battle of Towton. 

Jan. 25. Mr. Collier in the chair. 

A “ Report of a Speech of King James I. 
in the Star Chamber, and the Charge to 
the Judges previous to their setting out 
on their circuits, 20th June, 1616, taken 
at the time by Edward Wakeman, esq. of 
the Middle Temple,’’ 8vo. (privately 
printed), was presented by Thomas Wake- 
man, esq. of Graig, near Monmouth. 

A Communication from John Adey 
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Repton, esq. F.S.A. was read, containing 
‘* Some Remarks to assist in ascertaining 
the Dates of Buildings.”” It is acommon 
error, Mr. Repton observes, to pronounce 
the dates of buildings from the form of 
the arches only. Itis generally supposed, 
that all round-headed arches (whether 
elliptical or semicircular) were erected 
during the time of the Saxons or Nor- 
mans, #. e. from before the Conquest to 
about the reign of Stephen. It is also 
generally supposed, that in the first ap- 
pearance of pointed arches they were of a 
very sharp pitch, and that by degrees they 
became more and more flat. These may 
be considered as general observations, and 
in many cases are true; but Mr. Repton 
showed, from examples of all periods, 
that this is not always to be depended 
upon. The semicircular (as well as the 
elliptical) arch commonly prevailed to 
the reign of Henry II. and is less fre- 
quent from that period to Henry III. 
when it appears to have ceased entirely ; 
but it does not follow that all semicircu- 
lar arches are to be attributed to those 
reigns, for a few may occasionally be found 
as late as the 14th, the 15th, and the 16th 
century. Again, sharp-pointed arches 
may be found as late as the time of Henry 
VII. ; arches more or less than the equila- 
teral triangle may be found as early as 
the years 1150 and 1200, and so late as 
1500, of which examples are not uncom- 
mon ; flat arches, chiefly struck from two 
centres beneath the spring of the arch, 
may be found as early as Henry III. if 
not earlier, as at St. Mary Overy’s in 
Southwark, and as late as the end of the 
15th century at Magdalen college, Oxford, 
&c.; whilst the arches struck from four 
centres, which are commonly asserted to 
be of the dates from Henry IV. to the 
17th century, may be found at an earlier 
period, as in the Nine Altars at Durham 
to Henry III., and in the great window 
of Trinity Chapel at Ely, of the date of 
Edward II. or III. The form of the arch 
alone not being an adequate standard to 
ascertain date, Mr. Repton has recourse 
to other auxiliaries, which may be consi- 
dered rather as the embellishments of edi- 
fices than as forming any part of their 
strength or construction. With this ob- 
ject, he collected several specimens of 
arch-mouldings, various capitals of co- 
lumns, specimens of hood-mouldings, 
string-courses, and of the upper mould- 
ings of the capitals, and those nice dis- 
tinctions may be further extended to 
other details of buildings, particularly the 
forms of windows and their tracery, the 
shape of pinnacles, and even the pedestals 
of niches, beginning with the massive 
square pedestals of the 13th century, as at 
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Wells and Salisbury cathedrals, and pro- 
ceeding by degrees to the light octagon 
pedestals of the 16th century. With re- 
gard to pinnacles, the earliest seem to be 
those where the spires are plain and only 
ornamented at the top by a bunch of 
leaves. About the time of Edward IT. 
and III. pinnacles were ornamented with 
crockets, but much crowded together, and 
the gables at the bottom of the spires much 
pointed and overloaded; but towards the 
15th and 16th centuries the crockets be- 
come more detached, and the gables of the 
double-ogee shape. The favourite pinna- 
cles or turrets which began to prevail in 
the reign of Henry VI. and continued to 
that of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, are 
those with domes, of which several fine 
specimens may be found in the kingdom, 
as in the choir of Winchester Cathedral, 
and more particularly in King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge, Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, Hampton Court, &c., but these 
domes did not supersede the straight pin- 
nacles, which continued so late as Henry 
VIll. 

John Yonge Akerman, esq. exhibited 
an impression from a seal in the possession 
of G. C. Rawlence, esq. affording an 
example of the very common practice in 
the middle ages of inserting an antique 
intaglio in a rim or border of metal, and 
inscribing the latter with a legend. The 
legend of the seal is curious, namely VERBA 
SALVTIS AVE, bearing no reference to the 
subject of the intaglio, which represents 
the two Nemeses, each holding a cor- 
nucopia, and joining hands over the figure 
of a griffin. Above are two minute heads, 
face to face. The same subject, Mr. Aker- 
man observes, is treated in a precisely 
similar manner on a cornelian in his own 
possession, which, however, being more 
clearly, though almost as rudely, engraved, 
shews that the griffin has his right paw on 
a wheel. The whole group, he says, de- 
notes that these stones may be safely 
referred to Smyrna in the declining days 
of Rome. Mr. Akerman’s cornelian was 
brought from that city, where it was found 
some years since. The Nemeses are often 
figured on the coins of Smyrna. Pau- 
sapias says that these dreaded divinities 
appeared to Alexander the Great in a 
dream, and commanded him to build the 
city ; and on a large medallion of Smyrna, 
struck in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
that hero is represented asleep under a tree 
with the two Nemeses standing near him. 

William Richard Drake, esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited a Deed of the date of 1400, bear- 
ing a seal, the matrix of which appears to 
have been formed in a similar manner to 
that just described, namely, by the inser- 
tion of an antique intaglio within a rim of 
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metal, on which is the legend, 1: svy sEL 
PRIVE E LEL (i. e. J am the seal private 
and loyal.) The subject of the intaglio 
is a male figure naked, except the pallium, 
regarding a human head, which he holds 
in his left hand. The intaglio itself, judging 
from analogy, was presumed by Mr. 
Akerman to be of a date not later than the 
time of Hadrian. 

Bernard Smith, esq. exhibited a Dagger 
dredged from the bed of the Thames, 
stated to have been found thrust in a 
human skull. 

A Letter was then read from G. Stein- 
man Steinman, esq. F.S.A. describing a 
Drawing preserved in the Public Library at 
Bruges, of the Monument of the Princess 
Gunilda, sister of the Saxon King Harold IT. 
formerly existing in the cathedral of that 
city, but now destroyed. The inscription 
on the coffin-plate was communicated by 
the late Mr. Beltz to the Society, accompa- 
nied by a memoir, which is printed in the 
25th volume of the Archzologia. 

Feb. 1. Viscount Mahon, President, 
in the chair. 

Col. William Bolden Dundas, U.B. 
Superintendent of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of Woolwich, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

R. W. Lumley, esq. exhibited two 
Celts, found with numerous others about 
ten years since upon a farm belonging to 
William St. Quintin, esq. of Scampton 
Hall, Yorkshire, not far from the spot 
where Harold is recorded to have defeated 
his brother Tosti in the year 1066. ‘The 
battle is supposed to have occurred at a 
place called Staneford, on the river Der- 
went, where relics of arms and armour 
have been often found. 

Frederic Ouvry, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a small circular Boss of silver finely en- 
graved in high relief, which has been long 
in his family, and by them spoken of as 
the work of Benvenuto Cellini. He also 
exhibited two enamelled Miniatures, one 
described as Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I. ; the other, Queen Catharine 
of Braganza. On the back of the latter 
is written “ Jean Petitot the King Charles 
2, servant,’’ and on the front of the picture 
the letter P in gold. 

Mr. J. Barnett, a student in the School 
of Design, Somerset House, exhibited two 
sketches taken at Aberbrothwick Abbey 
in Forfarshire, Scotland. One represents 
an angel, in a kneeling posture, a cross 
above the head, surrounded by a nim- 
bus, carved in oak. The other sketch 
represented the trunk of a statue, ex- 
ecuted in a blueish sandstone, believed 
to represent St. Thomas 4 Becket, the 
patron saint of the abbey. The former of 
these drawings was — by a note 
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from J. Y. Akerman, esq. Secretary, who 
considered the figure of the angel to re- 
present Gabriel offering salutation to the 
Virgin. His chief remark, however, re- 
lated to the peculiar feature which charac- 
terises the nimbus around the angel’s 
head, which, deviating from the well- 
known prototype, is depicted as an object 
altogether earthly, as a-circular plate or 
disc studded with rivets, and in the centre 
atriplicated cross. The arch under which 
the figure is placed may, at first sight, 
appear to indicate that this carving should 
be referred to the period of the renais- 
sance ; but, on closer inspection, it will be 
perceived that it is taken from some Norman 
model, and not from a classical example. 
The work may probably be assigned to the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a coloured drawing made by F. S. 
Baigent, esq. from a mural painting, a re- 
presentation of the Legend of St. Chris- 
topher, recently discovered upon the south- 
west wall of St. Lawrence Church at 
Winchester, and now destroyed. 

John Payne Collier, esq. Treasurer, 
communicated a document which he had 
found whilst turning over the portfolio of 
an intelligent friend, relating as he ap- 
ptehended to John Leyland or Leland, 
the Antiguarius Regius to King Henry 
the Eighth. It is a petition addressed to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and is thus indorsed by 
the Cardinal himself: ‘‘ A renewyng of an 
Information maad to the Kings Counsell 
by John Leylond, upon treason com- 
mytted, &c.’’ The treason was alleged 
to have been “ comytted by a knyght now 
yn England, that hath dyrected lettres and 
men to Richard Delapole into Fraunce ;’’ 
and the writer was at the time lying 
prisoner in the King’s Bench. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read 
a transcript of the ‘‘ Inventories of the 

ersonal properties of Leticia Countess of 

eicester and of the Dowager Countess 
of Leicester, at Essex House, taken in 
January and February, 1635.’? Com- 
municated from the original Roll, with 
Notes, by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.S.A. to 
the Council of the British Archeological 
Association, and by them communicated 
to the Society. 





The Anniversary Meeting took place as 
usual on St. George’s Day : and the inte- 
rest of its proceedings was much increased 
by an Address being (for the first time) de- 
livered by the President, Lord Viscount 
Mahon. To its contents we shall advert 
another month, Mr. Bruce was elected 
Treasurer, as successor to Mr. Collier, who 
has been appointed a Vice-President, in the 
place of Mr. Stapleton, retired. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE CHURCH, EDINBURGH, 
AND QUEEN MARY OF GUELDRES. 

The ancient collegiate church of the 
Holy Trinity at Edinburgh having been 
purchased. (for 17,0007.) by the North 
British Railway Company, in order to 
construct a waggon shed, the Antiquaries 
made a stout resistance, but the company 
at length possessed themselves of the 
edifice, and the church was removed, 
During the excavations the skeleton of a 
female were found in the centre of the sa- 
cristy, at the north-east corner of the 
building, and they were supposed to be 
those of Mary of Gueldres, Queen of 
James II., the foundress of the chapel, 
who died in 1463 ; and at the site of the 
high altar a coin was found of the reign of 
King James III., son of the royal foun- 
dress. On the 22nd July the Queen’s 
remains were conveyed in a hearse from 
the Exchequer-chambers to the gate of 
the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, and there 
borne on the shoulders of four men to 
the royal vault in the south-east corner 
of the chapel. The coffin, covered with 
purple velvet, bore the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Mary of Gueldres, Queen of 
James II. King of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
A.D. 1463, removed from thence and re- 
interred in the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, 
15th July, 1848.”’ The agent of the Duke 
of Hamilton, as deputy-keeper of the 
Palace, was chief mourner ; and the Lord 
Provost, magistrates, town council, and 
members of the Antiquarian Society (by 
whose care this removal has been brought 
about) formed the funeral cortége. The 
vault in which the royal remains have been 
deposited was the burying-place of James 
V., of Magdalen of France, his first Queen, 
of the Earl of Darnley, and of other of the 
monarchs and royal family of Scotland. 
The fury of the mob, however, at the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, sadly impaired 
this royal sepulchre, which has since been 
allowed to remain in a state of dilapidation 
and decay; and the leaden coffins, which 
at no distant date inclosed the remains of 
the ‘‘ illustrious dead,’’ have been entirely 
carried away, with portions of the skulls and 
other bones. A cast of the supposed head 
of the Queen was taken the day before the 
funeral, in presence of the council of the 
Society of Antiquaries and of a number of 
literary and scientific men. 

Subsequently, however, during the month 
of September, a second female skeleton 
was discovered, near the site of the high 
altar, which, it was thought, might have 
stronger claims to be really the Queen’s, 
on the following grounds: 1. The place 
of the sepulture was the most honourable 
that the church afforded: 2. The skeleton 
was entire, showing that some pains had 
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been taken for its preservation: 3. The 
skull was sawn through, evidently showing 
that the body had been subjected to post- 
mortem examination : 4. There was a late- 
ral curve on the spine, corresponding with 
a report that Mary had a vertebral defor- 
mity: but for which report there seems 
to be no foundation. The supporters of 
these arguments were met by the follow- 
ing letter addressed to the editor of The 
Witness, by Mr. Daniel Wilson, one of 
the Secretaries of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland :— 

‘*17, Archibald Place, Sept. 22, 1848. 

‘* Sir,—As a good deal of interest has 
been excited, accompanied by some foolish 
misrepresentations, in consequence of the 
late discovery in Trinity College Church, 
of a lead coffin, containing a female skele- 
ton, which is affirmed to be that of the 
royal foundress, whose supposed remains 
were recently removed to Holyrood, permit 
me to state in your journal the facts of 
the previous exhumation. 

‘* Arnot, in his ‘ History of Edinburgh,’ 
published in 1779, states that ‘in the north 
aisle of the church the body of the found- 
ress is interred.’ Though usually an ac- 
curate and trustworthy writer, he assigns 
no authority for this, resting it, no doubt, 
only on tradition. But, in evidence of its 
probability, there remained on the north- 
east buttress of the vestry, a coat of arms, 
considerably defaced, believed to be those 
of the royal foundress, and the buttress 
was otherwise more highly decorated than 
any other part of the church, In the in- 
terior of this aisle a beautiful sculptured 
piscina (the only one in the building) af- 
forded undoubted evidence that the vestry 
had originally formed a separate chapel, 
with its own altar. On referring to the 
charter of foundation, drawn up very 
shortly before the death of the foundress, 
it is expressly provided that, ‘ whenever 
any of the prebendaries shall read mass, 
he shall, after the same, in his sacerdotal 
habiliments, repair to the tomb of the 
foundress, and there devoutly read over the 
prayer, De profundis,’ &c. This, though 
drawn up some months before the Queen’s 
death, seems distinctly to point out ar- 
rangements made for her entombment 
apart from the high altar, and adds to the 
probabjlity of the chapel in the north aisle 
being erected as the mortuary chapel of 
the foundress, Here, accordingly, exactly 
in the centre of the vestry, an oak coffin 
was found, of antique form and construc- 
tion, the sides being straight and parallel, 
and the ends rising in a semicircle, so as 
to make the top arched or waggon-shaped. 
In this coffin a female skeleton (which had 
evidently never been displaced) lay with 
the feet towards the east, according to the 
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ancient practice of the Catholic Church in 
burying a lay person. Remains of a floor- 
ing of glazed tiles (an antique feature of 
rare occurrence in Scotland) were found 
in digging, and in the wall which separated 
the chapel from the main body of a church 
a squint or hagioscope was discovered—a 
well-known feature in ancient churches, 
designed to admit of a view of the high 
altar from certain detached portions of the 
building. This seemed so constructed that 
a person seated at the tomb, in the centre 
of the chapel, saw through it directly to 
the site of the high altar, and when taken 
in connection with the provision for service 
at the tomb of the foundress, adds to the 
probability of this being its site. The 
whole area of this chapel was cleared out, 
and it became evident that no other inter- 
ment had taken place there in ancient 
times, although the body of the church 
was found full of human bones. Two 
other skeletons, which were discovered in 
this chapel, were laid in recent soil, above 
the level of the original floor, and were in 
fir coffins far less decayed than the ancient 
oak one. 

“That the remains found under such 
circumstances were those of a person of 
rank, cannot admit of a doubt. They were 
examined by Professor Goodsir, and pro- 
nounced to be those of a female, whose 
age corresponded with that of the Queen 
at the time of her death. 

“ Such is a hasty statement of the prin- 
cipal evidence on which these were as- 
sumed to be the remains of the Royal 
foundress. Since then a lead coffin has 
been found on the site of the high altar, 
also containing a female skeleton. The 
lead coffin is peculiar in shape, and leaves 
no doubt that it is that of a person of con- 
sequence. Nothing, however, appears to 
indicate more. If the remains which have 
been already removed to the Royal vault 
are really those of the Queen, the absence 
of a lead coffin may be sufficiently ac- 
counted for from the fact that she died a 
widow during the minority of her son, 
when the country was distracted with 
anarchy and misrule, and she herself was 
held in very bad repute. It is, in fact, the 
same reasons which account for her foun- 
dation having remained unfinished till our 
own day. 

‘¢Tt will be seen from this that there is 
no evidence in favour of the supposition 
that any error has been committed in as« 
signing the remains found in the vestry to 
be those of the Royal founder, excepting 
that those last discovered are inclosed in a 
lead coffin. This is nothing so peculiar to 
Royalty as in itself to determine the ques- 
tion. Bishop Spence, of Aberdeen, a con- 
temporary of the foundress, and no doubt 
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other persons of note, were interred in the 
church ; and possibly several more queens 
may turn up on such evidence. It is pos- 
sible that these latter remains may be those 
of the Lady Cecilia, youngest daughter of 
the Queen and James II. who, having died 
unmarried, would almost certainly be bu- 
ried in the church founded by her mother, 
‘for the salvation of all her sons and 
daughters,’ as one clause of the foundation 
charter prescribes. 

“¢ The remains last discovered have been 
examined by Professor Simpson, and it is 
not unworthy of notice that while Pro- 
fessor Goodsir reported of the remains 
found in the vestry, that ‘ the head alto- 
gether affords evidence, in his opinion, of 
a woman of decided character,’ Professor 
Simpson particularly noted the very poor 
development of the posterior portion of the 
skull found in the lead coffin. As casts 
will be preserved of both, this may yet 
form an interesting subject of inquiry, as 
it is well known that the Queen was a 
woman remarkable for courage and ability. 

‘* After all investigation, however, it will 
possibly puzzle casuists to determine abso- 
lutely which of the two skeletons is that 
of the pious Queen, and the safest anti- 
dote to error will be found in laying the 
latter beside her rival claimant to royalty 
in the Holyrood vault. 

“Tam, &c. Danu. Wizson. 

‘* P.S.—Since writing the above, Pro- 
fessor Goodsir has examined the female 
remains found in the lead-coffin, and he 
informs me that the evidence of congenital 
malformation in the head is such as will 
probably set the whole question at rest, by 
proving the total incapacity of this person 
for the conduct ascribed by history to the 
Queen. This concurs in so far with Pro- 
fessor Simpson, who pointed out the 
marked evidence of cerebral disease. As, 
however, a much more careful investigation 
is resolved upon by the two professors, the 
sceptical had better suspend their judg- 
ment till the result of this is known.’’ 


It is said the Trinity College Church 
is to be removed stone by stone, and 
rebuilt elsewhere. Every stone of the 
old building has been numbered on the 
face of it with distinct characters, and 
daguerreotypes of the whole have been 
taken, including, of course, the number 
of every stone in its place ; and, with the 
aid of these daguerreotypes, the church is 
to be re-erected. 

(Note.—This article has been deferred, 
for some months, supposing we might 
receive a more satisfactory solution of this 
controversy ; but it appears that it is still 
very uncertain whether either of the inter- 
ments disclosed the actual remains of the 
Queen.— £dit.) 


Researches. [ May. 


HOUSEHOLD AND WARDROBE BOOKS. 


March 17. Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
son sold some very curious books and 
rolls of royal household and wardrobe ex- 
penses of the time of the first three Ed- 
wards. A household roll of Edward the 
First sold for 97. 9s. ; a roll on vellum of 
necessaries furnished to his wardrobe in 
1277, for the same sum. A wardrobe ac- 
count of necessaries furnished to King 
Edward the First, his Queen and family, 
in the 6th and 7th years of his reign 
(a.p. 1277-78), a long roll of vellum, in 
excellent preservation, brought 15/. This 
curious roll contains the expenses conse- 
quent upon the treaty for the intended 
marriage of the Princess Margaret, com- 
monly called the Maid of Norway, with 
the eldest son of Edward the First. A 
wardrobe account of imprests for various 
years to the 35th Edw. I. (a.v. 1306), 
kept by John de Sandale, containing the 
expenses of the army of the king during 
the war in Gascony, also containing en- 
tries charged upon the account of the 
great wardrobe, particularly relating to 
the expenses of Queen Margaret and her 
journey into various parts of France, a 
long roll of vellum, closely written, sold 
for 127. 5s. The account kept by William 
de Luda of jewels purchased in the year 
1284 for Edward the First and Queen 
Alianor sold for 77. The roll of the house- 
bold account of Edward Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward the Second, 1305-6, 
brought 14/7. 14s. The household roll of 
Edward the Second in the second year of 
his reign sold for 12/.; and the household 
roll of the same sovereign in the 18th 
year of his reign, for 15/. 15s. The ac- 
count of Robert Taunton, Keeper of the 
Great Wardrobe of Edward the Third, 
for three-quarters of a year, from the 
29th of Sept. 1332 to the 30th day of 
July in the following year,—several rolls 
of vellum, in fine preservation, sold for 
102. 10s. The account of Baldwin Radyng- 
ton, Comptroller of the Great Wardrobe 
in the sixteenth of Richard the Second, a 
folio volume, written upon vellum, brought 
30/7. The account of Robert Rolleston, 
Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, 13 Hen. 
VI. (a.v. 1434), a folio volume, written 
upon vellum, brought 267. A deed, with 
part of the scal affixed, executed by Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, July 13, 1338, 
granting to Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, the custody of the town of 
Southampton ; also, on a separate roll, a 
list of the barons, knights, and soldiers to 
whom the custody of the town of South- 
ampton was intrusted, under the before- 
named instrument, with an account of 
their wages and fees, 10/. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Commons, 


March 23. In committee on the Navi- 
GAaTION Laws, Mr. Labouchere an- 
nounced that, owing to insuperable diffi- 
culties in the Customs department, it had 
been deemed expedient not to admit fo- 
reign vessels to a share of our Coasting 
Trade. 

March 26. The Bill for imposing a 
Rate 1n Arp of certain distressed unions 
in Ireland stood for second reading ; and 
Mr. Hamilton moved that it should be 
read a second time on that day six months. 
He objected to the Bill on constitutional 
grounds, as a violation of the principle of 
local administration and local taxation ; 
and next as an obstacle to the great ex- 
periment, now in the course of trial, of 
the poor-laws in Ireland.—The debate 
was adjourned. 

March 27. Mr. Adderley moved an 
address to the Queen, praying that convicts 
should not be sent to the Cape or Goop 
Hops, in the following terms, which he 
had adopted, as they were employed by 
the colonists themselves: ‘‘ that Her Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased, out of 
consideration for the honourable pride and 
moral welfare of her subjects the people of 
South Africa, to order that the hitherto 
unpolluted colony may be spared the dis- 
grace and affliction of being made a re- 
ceptacle for the convicted criminals of the 
mother country, whether as prisoners, 
free exiles, or holders of tickets of leave.” 
—Sir G. Grey could not disconnect this 
question from the question of secondary 
punishments. If the House adopted Mr. 
Adderley'’s motion, they would pronounce 
a verdict against the continuance of trans- 
portation.—Mr. Adderley was satisfied 
with Sir G. Grey’s assurance that convicts 
would not be sent to the colonies in op- 
position to the remonstrances of the co- 
lonists, and the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. W. Fagan moved for the abolition 
of a rate levied in the towns in Ireland for 
the support of the Protestant clergy and 
called ‘“‘ Mintster’s Money.’’—Sir G. 
Grey moved the previous question, which 
was carried by a majority of 28; the num- 
bers being 72 to 44. 

April 2. The debate on the In1tsu RATE 
tn AIp was resumed by Mr. Bright, who 


supported the imposition of the rate. It 
was a question of life or money. A large 
body of concurrent testimony went to 
prove that, unless funds were provided 
from some source or other, tens of thou- 
sands of the population of Ireland must 
perish by famine in the course of the pre- 
sent year. It was but just that Ireland 
should contribute those funds ; for during 
the last three years the rest of the united 
kingdom had paid a large rate in aid. No 
less than eight or ten millions had been 
taken from the general taxation of the 
country: the British Association had ex- 
pended 600,000/. ; and there had been 
other large contributions. The. influx of 
Irish pauperism into the great towns of 
England and Scotland had also greatly 
added to their taxation. In the town of 
Manchester alone, the sum expended on 
the relief of casual Irish poor in 1848 was 
22,000/.—The debate was again adjourned 
to the following evening, when the House 
divided, and the numbers were—for the 
second reading, 193 ; against it, 138 ; ma- 
jority for the bill, 55. The Bill was then 
read a second time. 

Mr. P. Scrope moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to promote the employment of 
Lasour In IRELAND by a proportionate 
exemption from poor rate.—Mr. Stafford 
opposed the motion, and the House di- 
vided, when the numbers were—for the 
motion, 108 ; against it, 15; majority for 
the introduction of the Bill, 93. 

Mr. Locke moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to secure to the public on Sundays a 
limited and reasonable use ofall RAILWAYS 
which convey passengers on the other days 
of the week. The numbers were—for the 
motion, 58; against it, 20; majority for 
the introduction of the Bill, 38. 

April 4. Mr. Sotheron moved the se- 
cond reading of the FrreNDLY SociETiEs 
Bill. There were 34,200 of these so- 
cieties, the number of subscribers exceed- 
ing 4,000,000, and their annual revenue, 
resulting from the savings of poor men, 
being upwards of 6,000,000/. Of this 
number (as he afterwards stated) only 
about one-half were enrolled, and to these 
alone would his Bill apply.—The Aétorney- 
Generalapproved the Bill, and thought that 
many societies professing to be friendly so- 
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cieties, but not so, might very beneficially 
be comprehended in its enactments, which 
might likewise provide against the tempta- 
tions held out by burial societies.—Mr. 
Roundeli Palmer said it was desirable that 
the Odd Fellows’ societies should be placed 
under the controlof thelaw. Their number 
in England and Scotland was great. In the 
Manchester Unity alone there were 264,000 
Odd Fellows, having an annual revenue 
of 396,000/.—The Attorney-General said 
the Bill brought into the House of Lords 
last session for regulating these societies 
was not proceeded with because the Odd 
Fellows could not agree among them- 
selves.—The Bill was read a second time. 

April 16. Mr. Scott moved for a select 
committee to inquire into the political and 
financial relations between Great Britain 
and her dependencies, with a view to re- 
duce the charges on the British treasury, 
and to enlarge the functions of the colo- 
nial legislatures.—Mr. Hawes defended 
our colonial administration, and Mr. Glad- 
stone concurred in refusing an inquiry 
which could lead to no practical result.— 
The House divided—for Mr. Scott’s mo- 
tion, 34; against it, 81. 

April 18. Mr. C. Lewis moved the 
second reading of his second Bill for im- 
proving the management of theHIGHWAyYs 
AND TURNPIKE TRUSTS. The principle 
of the Bill, on which the discussion turned, 
was the combined management of turn- 
pikes and highways, placed under a county 
board, superseding the existing manage- 
ment both of turnpike trusts and high- 
ways; and Mr. Lewis expressed his wil- 
lingness to modify the details in committee 
if the House would sanction the principle 
of the Bill by allowing it to be read a 
second time.—There was a general agree- 
ment that some legislation was required 
on the subject, but the sense of the House 
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was evidently against the principle of con- 
solidation in the management of the two 
classes of roads; and Sir G. Grey finally 
withdrew the Bill. 

Mr. W. P. Wood moved the third read- 
ing, of his Bill to enable persons who may 
couscientiously object to take an OATH in 
a court of justice to substitute an affirma- 
tion.—The Bill was opposed by Mr. Goul- 
bourn and Mr. Henley.—The House 
divided—for the third reading, 70; against 
it, 46. 

April 19. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved that a sum, not exceeding 
100,000/. be advanced out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, on the security of the Rate 
1n Arp, for the purpose of being applied 
to the relief of the distressed unions in 
the west of Ireland. He stated that the 
50,0002. already voted had lasted for three 
months, but the demand would be heavier 
during the summer months, and until the 
harvest came in. 100,000/7. would cer- 
tainly be required. If the Rate in Aid 
were carried, it was calculated it would 
produce from 200,000/. to 2500,000/. a 
year.—Mr. Herbert moved an amendment 
‘* to leave out the words ‘ distressed unions 
in Ireland,’ in order to add the words, 
‘and in consideration thereof that an in- 
come and property tax be assessed on in- 
comes and property in Ireland not liable 
to income and property tax under the Act 
1lth and 12th Vict. c. 8.’’’—This gave 
rise to a debate which was adjourned to 
the next; when, after the greatest variety 
of opinions had been expressed by the 
several speakers, the committee divided— 
for the amendment, 146; against it, 194. 
—The committee immediately divided 
again on the main question, and the num- 
ae were—for the grant, 201 ; against it, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The ringleaders of the sanguinary out- 
break which took place in Paris in June 
last have been brought to trial at Bourges. 
The jury returned verdicts of ‘* Guilty ” 
against Barbés and Albert ; of ‘* Guilty ”’ 
against Blanqui, Flotte, Sobrier, Raspail, 
and Quentin, “ with extenuating circum- 
stances ;’’ and of ‘‘ Not Guilty ”’ against 
Gen. Courtais, Degré, Borme, Thomas, 
Vilain, and Larger. The sentences against 
the condemned were, for Barbés and Al- 
bert to transportation for life ; Blanqui 
ten years ; Sobrier seven years; Raspail 
six years; Flotte and Quentin five years’ 


imprisonment each. The prisoners were 
also condemned to pay the costs of the 
prosecution ; and Sobrier, Raspail, Flotte, 
and Quentin, to three months’ imprison- 
ment in default of payment. The last 
proceeding was the announcement of the 
sentences on the accused who had not 
surrendered—MM. Louis Blanc, Caussi- 
diere, Honneau, Laviron, Seigneuret, and 
Napoleon Chancel, who were all con- 
demned to transportation for life. 

A project having been formed in Lon- 
don for a subscription excursion to Paris, 
to return the visit paid to London some 
months since by many members of the 
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National Guards, arrangements were made 
for its accomplishment in the Easter week. 
The party landed at Boulogne on Thurs. 
day the 5th April, in number about 350, 
and were headed by Lord Brougham. As 
soon as the steamers came alongside the 
quay, Colonel Sansot of the National 
Guards ordered the band to strike up 
*‘ God Save the Queen,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Marseillaise.’” About 50 
matelots, in grand costume, were in attend- 
ance, and on landing presented each indivi- 
dual with a bouquet. After all the English 
had disembarked, the National Guards and 
populace shouted ‘‘ Long live Queen Vic- 
toria!’’ The English replied, ‘‘ Long live 
the French Nation!’’ The sous-prefect, 
mayor, civil and military authorities were 
on the quay to welcome their visitors. 
Both sous-prefect and the mayor made 
speeches, appropriate to the occasion, 
which were replied to by Mr. Lloyd, in 
the French language. Equal attention 
and hospitality attended the visitors during 
the week, at Paris ; and the visit closed on 
Saturday April 14 with a grand ball at 
Boulogne, at which nearly 2000 persons 
were present. 


ITALY. 


The war was recommenced in Italy on 
the 20th of March, on which day Marshal 
Radetzsky crossed the Ticino at Vigevana, 
meeting with but slight resistance from 
the Piedmontese. The Austrian force, 
which numbered between 50,000 and 
60,000 men, was then marched upon No- 
vara, and thence pushed onwards towards 
Vercelli. On the 24th a battle was fought 
between those places, which resulted in 
the total defeat of the Piedmontese army, 
and was followed by the immediate abdi- 
cation of Charles Albert in favour of* his 
son the Duke of Savoy. Thus the war 
may be said to have been terminated after 
a campaign of three days. The Sardinian 
army was extended over a front of fifty 
miles, and, being attacked in the centre by 
Radetzsky, was driven in, and the two 
wings completely separated. General 
Chrzanowsky commanded in chief, and 
was driven back with one division upon 
Borgo-Manero. The other section, under 
the Duke of Savoy, retreated to Biela, at 
the foot of the Alps. Two Piedmontese 
generals—Perrone and Pasulacqua, both 
men of large hereditary fortune in Pied- 
mont—were killed. Brescia was recaptured 
by the Austrians, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, which has rendered that fine city 
a heap of ruins. 

The young King of Sardinia, Victor 
Emmanuel, on the 26th of March, took 
the oath to observe the constitution as 
prescribed by the laws. The Chambers 
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were specially summoned for the purpose, 
and took the oath of fidelity to his Ma- 
jesty. A new Ministry was declared on 
the 27th. 

The defeat of Charles Albert produced 
an immediate popular re-action at Genoa. 
The city rose against the troops, and ulti- 
mately compelled them to retire. The 
Lombard division of the Piedmontese army 
advanced to the aid of the people against 
the Government, thus adding one more 
act to the long list of Italian folly and 
turpitude. General La Marmora, with a 
powerful force, invested the city, and, 
after a bombardment, it surrendered on 
the 11th of April. An amnesty was 
granted to all but the chief leaders in 
the revolt, who had already taken to flight. 
Order was speedily established, but some 
stringent measures were taken to provide 
against further troubles, and martial law 
was proclaimed and enforced with much 
rigour. 

At Rome the most complete anarchy has 
prevailed. The Austrians, French, and 
Neapolitans are now taking measures of 
interference, and a grant of 1,200,000 
francs for this object passed the French 
Chambers on the 17th of April. 


SICILY. 


On the 5th of April the Neapolitan 
squadron, consisting of seventeen steamers, 
frigates, and gun-boats, appeared before 
Catania, and immediately commenced a 
bombardment. The firing lasted all day, 
and the following morning a simultaneous 
attack was made by sea and land. The 
Swiss, to the number of 2,500, led the 
van, followed by an army of 16,000 men 
with 40 pieces of cannon. After a brief 
but obstinate resistance the Cantanese 
were overpowered, and the troops of Fer- 
dinand entered the city, which became the 
real field of battle. On the morning of 
the 7th the greater part of the inhabitants 
and the garrison abandoned the city and 
fled to the mountains. General Filan- 
gieri then gave up the city to sackage and 
fire. The Neapolitan loss is calculated at 
400, and the Sicilian at least 1,200. Sy- 
racuse struck without firing a shot, as 
soon as the Neapolitan force hove in sight 
and the troops approached by land. 


GERMANY. 


On the 25th of March the Archduke 
John announced his resignation as Regent 
ofthe Empire. Being entreated to re- 
consider the matter, his highness replied 
that after long deliberation he saw no 
reason to change his opinion, and his 
resignation was, therefore, to take place 
as soon as it could be effected without 
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danger to the peace and welfare of Ger- 
many. 

On the 28th of March, the election of 
an Emperor was brought toa close by a 
direct vote of the Frankfort Assembly. 
The answers of the voters, as their names 
were called, were most various. The 
whole of the Austrians and ultra-Mon- 
tanists, with very few exceptions, an- 
swered, ‘‘I don’t vote,’’ or ‘‘I elect no 
Emperor.’’ The Left, but more especially 
the Extreme Left, did the same. The 
result was :— 


290 
248 


So far, therefore, as the voters were 
concerned, the King of Prussia was 
unanimously elected Emperor of the 
Germans. A deputation of thirty-two 
members of the Assembly, bearing an 
official report of the vote, reached Berlin 
on the 2nd of Apri]. Both the First and 
Second Chambers of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, as well as the Berlin board of 
magistrates, have voted addresses praying 
the King to ‘‘ consent to fulfill the hopes 
of the German people and to take in his 
hand the destiny of Fatherland;’’ and 
the journey of the deputation was a sort 
of triumphal procession, so great was the 
gratification of the Prussian people. But 
the King was thereby placed in a most 
delicate and difficult position, unless an 
understandiug could be come to with 
Austria on the subject. He is said to 
have returned an evasive answer, to the 
effect that he would accept the crown if 
the consent of the other powers could be 
obtained. 

The Austrian Cabinet has subsequently 
issued a second manifesto upon this great 
question. The document is signed by 
Prince Schwartzenberg, and reiterates the 
determination already announced, of dis- 
allowing the authority of the Frankfort 
Assembly. The Emperor, it declares, has 
solemnly protested against being subjected 
to the central power exercised by any 
other German prince, and is resolved 
never to place, on any terms, under a 
foreign legislative assembly, the lezislative 
power constitutionally exercised by him 
in common with the representative corps 
of Austria. 


For the King of Prussia 
Non-voters .... 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


The first blow of the resumed war was 
struck on the 5th of April, and resulted in 
an important success to the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners. A Danish squadron, con- 
sisting of a ship of the line, a frigate, a 
corvette, and three steamers of war, unex- 
pectedly entered the Bay of Eckernforde, 
and _ a fire against the batteries, 
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The fire continued without intermission 
for some hours, and after ineffectual nego- 
ciations was renewed at four o’clock, in 
an hour after which the frigate (Gefion) 
struck her colours, and a little after seven 
theline-of-battle ship (Christian theEighth) 
also, having run aground. The Gefion 
was a 44-gun frigate ; the Christian the 
Eighth was an 84-gun ship of the line. 
Of the Gefion the complement was 300 
men, of whom 100 are prisoners and 200 
have fallen. The Christian the Eighth 
had 800 men on board, of whom nearly 
700 surrendered. Unfortunately, only 400 
were saved, before the vessel blew up with 
200 men still on board. The steamers 
were crippled, and retired early in the ac- 
tion. In the result, 128 guns and 1,100 
men were captured, together with two of 
the finest vessels in the Danishnavy. The 
loss on the German side was only one 
killed and 13 wounded. 

On the 13th April a victory of some 
importance was obtained by the combined 
Bavarian and Saxon contingents over the 
Danish force at Diippel, at the point 
nearest to the small channel which sepa- 
rates the island of Alsen from Sunderwit 
on the main land. The defenders were 
compelled to fly, leaving from thirty to 
thirty-six pieces of cannon in the hands 
of the victors, and some 1,800 men killed. 
The confederate troops, commanded by 
Prince Albert of Saxony, suffered severely, 
having lost nearly 1,000 men. Sonden- 
burg, on the sea-shore of Alsen, was after- 
wards in flames, with every chance of being 
entirely consumed. The great strength of 
Denmark lies, however, in its naval arma- 
ment, and a check on land will not be 
considered as any very serious defeat by 
the Danes. 


¥ HUNGARY. 


Russia has contributed a numerous 
army to assist Austria in the subjugation 
of Hungary, but hitherto apparently with 
little success. The Ban of Croatia, 
Jellachich, who was lately on the left bank 
of the Danube, commanding the com- 
munication between Pesth and Czegleo, 
suddenly crossed to the right bank, evi- 
dently compelled by defeat. He was 
followed by the Hungarian generals Vetter 
and Dembinski, and Pesth was left isolated 
among the Hungarian forces. These 
changes prove that both flanks of the 
Imperialist army have been turned, and 
their line forced backwards for a con- 
siderable space. The battalions that were 
besieging Comorn are consequently ex- 
posed to attacks from three sides at once, 
and the whole country around is in the 
hands of the Hungarians, Prince Win- 
dischgratz is accused of having by his 
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rashness and incompetence occasioned 
these disasters to the Austrians, and 
forfeited all the advantages which they 
had acquired in the earlier operations of 
the war. General Welden succeeds him, 
and nearly the whole staff has likewise 
been reconstructed. The insurgents are 
flushed with success, and anticipate nothing 
short of a complete dissolution of their 
subjection to Austria. 


CANADA, 


This colony has been in a state of great 
excitement upon the question of compen- 
sation for damages done and property 
destroyed in the rebellion of 1837. The 
measure originated with the Government, 
and was the result of petitions signed by 
above 2,000 persons who claimed to have 
suffered damages in the rebellion. The 
amount of the indemnity is fixed at about 
a million of dollars, and only those 
actually convicted of participation in the 
revolt are to be excluded from its benefits. 
As the present government and majority 
in the Assembly belong to the Liberal or 
French party, the result of the proposed 
bill, it was said, would be to confer an in- 
demnity upon many of the rebels them- 
selves, out of the taxes contributed by the 
whole colony; and the Loyalists, or 
‘* Anglo-Saxon ’’ party, have manifested 
the utmost opposition to the scheme. 
Nevertheless, a motion proposed by Mr. 
Lafontaine, ‘‘ that the House do resolve 
itself into a committee, to take into con- 
sideration the necessity of establishing the 
amount of losses incurred by certain in- 
habitants of Lower Canada during the 
political troubles of 1837 and 1838, and of 
providing for the payment thereof,’’ was 
laid before the Assembly, and carried by a 
majority of 55 to 20. This defeat 
rendered the Loyalists furious. Large 
meetings have been held in Montreal and 
other towns, at which the Indemnity Bill 
was denounced, and the Attorney-General 
burnt in effigy. The journals of the same 
party transcend the violence of these acts 
by their language, and threaten alternately 
an immediate insurrection, a repudiation 
of the Government scrip, and even an 
annexation with the United States! It 
is throughout a quarrel of races, and 
assumes the same characteristics of bitter- 
ness and animosity which signalise similar 
conflicts on both sides of the Atlantic. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The latest intelligence received at 
Panama from San Francisco fully bore 
out the previous accounts, which admitted 
of no doubt that the gold washings (for 
they are not mines) were accessible to all, 
and extended over a length of 600 miles. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXI. 
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Two vessels arrived at Panama on the 
22d of February from the gold regions ; 
one had 100,000 dollars in gold on board, 
the other a much more considerable sum, 
although the consignees would not make 
public the amount. An American sloop 
of war was expected with 400,000 dollars, 
and it was stated that all the speculators 
who had left Panama six months before 
had realized the whole of their cargoes at 
immense profits. A large influx of bullion 
was expected at Panama. A Mr. Alexander 
Cross had sent a solid piece of gold, 
weiging ten ounces, as a present to his 
wife in Panama. About two thousand 
passengers had crossed the Isthmus since 
the 26th of December, and there were 
nearly a thousand on the route when the 
Clyde left Chagres. 


INDIA. 


On the 12th Feb. the Sikhs, who, during 
the late feigned attacks on Lord Gough’s 
camp, had found means to remove their 
heavy guns from their intrenchments at 
Russool, drew up their cavalry at the vil- 
lage of Coira, and under its cover struck 
their tents, and marched towards Goojerat. 
This retreat allowed the British an oppor- 
tunity of examining with attention the 
ground on which the battle had taken 
place on the thirteenth of January, which 
was found to have been immensely strong. 
On the 21st Feb. Lord Gough again en- 
gaged Shere Singh in the new position 
he had taken up at Goojerat. The 
British commander had been strength- 
ened by the most timely arrival of the 
Mooltan force, under the command of 
General Whish, and of Brigadier Dundas, 
with the Bombay column; the Sikhs on 
the other hand had received reinforce- 
ments, which Chutter Singh, the father of 
their chief, brought in person to the as- 
sistance of his son. The result of the con- 
flict was a decisive victory on the side of 
the British. The Sikhs’ lines were forced 
on every point. The battle was sharp, 
complete, and decisive. The enemy’s 
ammunition, his standing camp, and the 
greater portion of his guns, remain the 
trophies and the prizes of the victors. Our 
loss was only five European officers killed 
and 24 wounded ; total killed 96, wounded 
706. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


In October a calamitous visitation befel 
Wellington, Nelson, and other places, and 
extended itself to the whole of the New Zea- 
land group. The greater part of Welling- 
ton, and a portion of Nelson, is a heap of 
ruins, caused by repeated shocks of earth- 
quake, which twice or thrice threatened 
destruction to the whole of the inhabitants, 
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Happily, whilst the loss of property has 
been universal, human life has been spared, 
and, of a population of 5,000 to 6,000 Eu- 
ropeans, only one family perished, not- 
Withstanding that few houses, save those 
constructed of wood, escaped the dire ca- 


lamity. The catastrophe appears to have 
been most violent in the Port Nicholson 
district, to have originated somewhere to 
the southward, and to have become more 
weakened in its influence as it progressed 
towards the north. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


March 29. At half-past five o’ciock 
in the afternoon a fire broke out in the 
Olympic Theatre, which, before it was sub- 
dued, rendered it a mass of ruins, leaving 
only a portion of the walls and the portico 
in Drury Lane. The drop-curtain on the 
stage was of green velvet, but, from being 
very old, was lined with common cotton. 
This, instead of drawing up, divided in 
the centre, and was drawn to the sides. 
On that side next to the right from the 
entrance to the boxes and pit was situate 
the prompter’s box, and here a gas-light 
was located, over which a tin shade was 
usually placed to prevent any accident. 
On the evening of the fire the person who 
lighted this lamp neglected to place the tin 
shade over it; the light of the gas thus 
came in contact with the curtain, and in 
an instant all was on fire. The flames 
caught a quantity of inflammable matter, 
such as turpentine, &c. soas to render it 
impossible to save the bvilding from total 
destruction. Mr. Davidson was not in- 
sured for the scenery, properties, &c. 
That gentleman and Captain Spicer took 
the house about eighteen months ago, and 
an insurance was to have been effected on 
the very day after the fire happened. Mr. 


Davidson having come to an agreement’ 


with Mr. Farren and Mrs. Nesbit to let 
the house for the summer season, they 
were to take possession in a few days. 
The loss sustained by the present lessees 
is about 2,000/. The house was originally 
built by Philip Astley for equestrian per- 
formances. George III. not only assisted 
Astley with money, but gave him the tim- 
ber of a captured French seventy-four, of 
which the whole of the interior of the 
theatre was composed, the masts being 
used as the supporters. The ground on 
which it stood belongs tu the Earl of 
Craven ; but the owner of the edifice was 
Mr. Cavell, a descendant of old Astley by 
marriage, and that gentleman’s loss is co- 
vered by an insurance in the County Fire 
Office for 3,000/. Mr. Spicer has saved 
his library, furniture, and stock ward- 
robe; but the actors have lost everything. 
Mr. Bender, who was to have taken his 
benefit that evening, was in his room 


dressing when the fire broke out. Eighteen 
adjacent houses were more or less da- 
maged. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The large north-east window under the 
lantern of Ely Cathedral has been filled 
with stained glass, so far as the funds 
raised by the undergraduates of Cambridge 
would allow. The principal figures repre- 
sent King Edward and his Queen. The 
artist is Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. In 
addition to the five stained windows pro- 
vided by the munifiéence of the Rev. E. B. 
Sparke, four others are in hand, intended 
to be presented by the Dean of Ely, J. 
Cooke, esq., the Bishop’s lessees, and the 
Dean and Chapter’s lessees. The in- 
cumbents of livings in the patronage and 
diucese of the Bishop of Ely have opened 
a subscription for a window in the south 
transept ; and the incumbents of livings 
in his lordship’s patronage, but not in the 
diocese, have undertaken the fourth Nor- 
man window. ‘The glass for both is ordered 
of M. Gerente, so that all the Norman 
windows in the right transept will be his 
work. Mr. Warrington, the London artist, 
has promised a window in the south aisle. 
The Rev. Chancellor Sparke has also 
promised a window, and there are sub- 
scriptions for a Visitors’ window and an 
Ordination window. There are also re- 
ports of other subscriptions. 

The Dean and Chapter of Ely have 
recently erected a handsome building at 
Prickwillow, to be used for divine service, 
and as a school for the education of poor 
children. Provision has been made for 
the maintenance of a curate. 

Immediately surrounding the ruins of 
the Priory at Swaffham stood a number 
of large walnut trees ; these having been 
purchased by Mr. Piper, gun-maker of 
Cambridge, men have been employed to 
take them down. One of the trees (the 
finest) stood separate from the others; on 
removing that tree, three human skeletons 
were found under it buried in an upright 
position, the tree doubtless being planted 
there to mark the spot. The teeth of the 
skeletuns were entire and in a perfect state, 
but in digging around, the men found the 
skeletons much decayed, 
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DURHAM. 


The prebendal house belonging to the 
stall in Durham Cathedral, rendered va- 
carit by the death of Dr. Wellesley, is, 
with the exception of the drawing-room, 
constructed entirely within the old build- 
ings of the convent; the bed-rooms, 
kitchens, and other offices being placed 
within the southern end of the dormitory, 
and the dining room having formerly been 
the loft, or the lesser refectory of the 
monks, with the great cellar of the con- 
vent beneath it. The latter is to be im- 
mediately attached to the library of the 
Dean and Chapter, upon which it adjoins 
on the west. The dormitory is to be 
cleared of the rooms, offices, &c. above- 
mentioned, which were constructed within 
its walls at the Reformation; and then 
there will be a magnificent room, nearly 
two hundred feet in length, and of a suit- 
able breadth and height, of excellent archi- 
tectural character, and in good repair, 
ready to be converted into a museum, or 
devoted to any other laudable purpose for 
capitular or university purposes. A re- 
pository for architectural and other re- 
mains, which come to light from time to 
time, is much wanted. The dormitory was 
built by contract in 1401; and it was ex- 
ternally put into substantial repair by the 
Dean and Chapter, to whom as a body it 
has always belonged, about twenty years 
ago. The only modern part of Dr. Wel- 
lesley’s house is the drawing-room—a most 
unseemly structure, not only of the Bou- 
yer school, but built by Mr. Bouyer him- 
self whilst he held this stall, upon premises 
connected with the kitchen of the Dean. 
This room will be removed, and then that 
most interesting fabric in an architectural 
point of view, the Dean’s kitchen, built in 
1368, will show itself externally as it stood 
at the Reformation. The original floor of 
the refectory has been discovered. About 
a foot and a half below the joists was an 
uniform surface of rubbish, on removing 
a portion of which to the depth of about 
three feet the workmen struck upon the 
ancient floor. It is composed of plain red 
encaustic tiles, about ten inches square. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


On the 18th April the first stone of the 
new Docks at Great Grimsby was laid by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. The Prince ar- 
rived at Lincoln at one o’clock on the 
previous day. The usual ceremonials of 
deputations, addresses, &c. were gone 
through, and the Prince spent some time 
in visiting the cathedral and other points 
of interest in the city. From Lincoln the 
royal cortege proceeded on the Midland 
Railway to the Brocklesby station, which 
was built at the expense of the Earl of 
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Yarborough, for the use of his tenantry 
and household. At this station his Royal 
Highness was met by the Earl and 
Countess, whose guest he became for the 
night, together with a numerous body of 
visitors, and a body of the Brocklesby 
Yeomanry, numbering 500. The Mayor 
and Corporation of Boston, who had fol- 
lowed the royal train from that place, 
where there was not time to stop en route, 
here presented a loyal address. The 
Prince reached Great Grimsby station the 
next day about one o’clock. Here the 
great event of the royal visit was to be 
accomplished by the laying of a foundation 
stone for the extensive series of docks that 
are in course of preparation at this town. 
These works were first projected in 1845, 
when a company was formed for the pur- 
pose of constructing docks on the north- 
east coast of Lincolnshire, at the highest 
part of the mouth of the Humber, pro- 
tected by the natural breakwater of Spurn 
Point from the German Ocean. The 
works consist of a wet dock in area 35 
acres, walled in on the left side by a wharf 
2,000 feet long and 200 feet wide, and 
36 feet high, having at its extremity a pier 
of great length, making altogether a water- 
side quay and pier nearly one mile long, 
as a passenger pier for steamers from 
Hamburg aud the Baltic. The east side 
wharfing, of the same length, and 670 feet 
wide, will be partly covered with ware. 
houses. The passage to the dock will be 
through an entrance basin formed by two 
piers of an area of about 20 acres, within 
which and alongside the piers vessels not 
requiring to enter the docks willlie. A 
steamer will be able to discharge passen- 
gers and goods into the railway carriages 
brought right alongside, take mails for 
Manchester, and silk and cotton goods, 
and go to sea again, all in one tide. The 
communication between the tidal basins 
and the two docks will be effected by two 
locks, the one 300 feet long and 65 feet 
wide, to admit the largest war-steamer at 
any time one hour before and one hour 
after low water. The other will be 200 
feet long and 45 feet wide. The lowest 
depth will be six feet of water on the 
threshold of the dock gates. All ordinary 
classes of vessels and steamers will find 
water enough to enter and lie in the basin 
at any hour. The docks have a capacity 
for accommodating 700 average vessels, 
and a basin for 500, in all 1,200. They 
will save 20 miles of navigation to Hull, 
and 50 miles from London to Hull, and 
enable passengers and mail coaches to 
reach the metropolis in about six hours, 
All the customary decorations and com- 
plimentary displays in the way of banners, 
salutes, processions, and triumphal arches 
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were lavishly provided for the occasion, 
and the approach of the royal train was 
the signal for one universal uproar of 
welcome. Unfortunately, the weather 
proved unpropitious, the crowning cere- 
mony of the day being performed amid an 
inclement storm of snow. Notwithstand- 
ing, the programme was properly ob- 
served. The speech-makings only were 
somewhat abbreviated. Lord Yarborough 
briefly stated the objects for which the 
docks were designed; and an inscription 
plate commemorative of the event having 
been fastened to the stone by Mr. Randall, 
engineer to the works, the ceremony con- 
cluded with a short prayer by the Bishop 
of Lincoln. The company then retired to 
the pavilion, where an entertainment was 
provided. A variety of appropriate toasts 
were given, beginning with the healths of 
her Majesty and Consort, to which Prince 
Albert responded in an excellent speech, 
of which the following are passages.— 
‘We have been laying the foundation- 
stone, not only of a dock—a place of re- 
fuge, safety, and refitment for a commer- 
cial navy, and calculated to receive the 
largest war-steamers of her Majesty’s navy 
—but one that may be, and I hope and 
trust will be, the foundation of a great 
commercial port.—This work has been 
undertaken, like almost all the enterprises 
of this great country, under the auspices 
and encouragement of private capital and 
private risk, and shares also in that other 
feature so peculiar to the enterprise of 
England, that of strong attachment to the 
institutions of this country. Gratefully 
acknowledging the protection of those 
laws under which these enterprises are 
undertaken and prosper, they love to con- 
nect themselves in some manner with the 
authority of the Crown and the person of 
the potentate; and it is the high appre- 
ciation of these circumstances that has 
impelled me, on this occasion, to respond 
to your call to come among you, as the 
readiest mode of testifying to yon how 
strongly the Queen values and reciprocates 
these feelings. I have derived additional 
gratification, as this visit has brought me 
first into acquaintance with the county of 
Lincoln, so celebrated in agricultural pur- 
suits, and showing such a fine example of 
the energy of the national character, which 
has, by dint of indomitable perseverance, 
succeeded in transforming unhealthy 
swamps into the richest and most fertile 
estates. I could not possibly have seen 
finer specimens of farming or agricultural 
cultivation than were shown to me by 
your chairman, my noble host, which have 
made me acquainted, not only with the 
most recent improvements carried on 


among you, but also with the most grati- 
fying state of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant which exists here, and 
which I hope may become an example to 
be followed in time throughout the king- 
dom.”’ 


NORFOLK. 


James Blomfield Rush, the perpetrator 
of the murders of Mr. Jermy and his son, 
described in p. 97, was brought to trial 
before Mr. Baron Rolfe at Norwich, on 
the 29th of March. He defended him- 
self, with more boldness and pertinacity 
than tact, and the trial was prolonged to 
six days. Mrs. Jermy was still too ill 
from her injuries to appear at the trial. 
The wounded servant, Eliza Chestney, 
was brought into court on a litter, and 
gave positive testimony as to the identity 
of the accused. The learned judge, who 
during the trial had treated the accused 
with the utmost indulgence and for- 
bearance, very plainly expressed his opinion 
in his charge to the jury, who in seven 
minutes returned with a verdict of Guilty. 
In passing sentence the judge thus ad- 
dressed the culprit: ‘‘ James Blomfield 
Rush,—After a trial unusually protracted 
you have been found guilty of a crime of 
wilful murder, a crime the highest one 
human being can commit against another; 
the deepest crime under circumstances 
of extenuation ; but I regret to say that 
in your case there is every thing that 
could add a deeper dye to guilt the most 
horrible. It appears from letters which 
you yourself have put in that to the 
father of the unfortunate victim of your 
malice you felt you owned a debt of deep 
gratitude. You commenced a career of 
crime by endeavouring to cheat your land- 
lord, and you followed that system up by 
making that unfortunate girl, whom you 
had seduced, a tool whereby you should 
commit forgery. And, having done that, 
you terminated your guilty career by the 
murder of the son and grandson of your 
friend and benefactor. More cannot be 
said. It unfortunately happens that great 
guilt is sometimes allied—in imagination 
at least—to heroism; with something to 
dazzle the mind. But fortunately, in 
your case, you have made vice as loath- 
some as it is terrible. No one who has 
witnessed your conduct during the trial, 
and heard the evidence preferred against 
you, will fail to agree with me in what I 
say when I tell you that you must quit 
this world by an ignominious death, the 
object of unmitigated abhorrence to every 
well-regulated mind.’’ The execution 
took place in front of Norwich Castle on 
the 14th April. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 30. 6th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Gar- 
diner, K.C.B. from 50th Foot, to be Colonel.— 
12th Foot, Major W. Bell to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Major A. Horne to be Major.—50th 
Foot, Major-Gen. Sir D. St. Leger Hill, K.C.B. 
to be Colonel. — Glamorgan Militia, J. N. 
Lucas, esq. to be Lieut.-Col.; Sir C. M. R. 
Morgan, Bart. to be Major. ; 

March 31. The Right Hon. Sir George 
Grey, Bart. (one of Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State), to be a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath (civil division). 

April 2. Sir James Carnegie, Bart. to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the shire 
of Kincardine. 

April 3. 75th Foot, Major P. De Lancey to 
be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major A. Jardine to be 
Major.—87th Foot, Major J. Campbell to be 
Lieut.-Col.; brevet Mayor H. B. Harvey to be 

, Major; Lieut. W. E. Adams to be Capt. 

April 4. Lieut.-Col. William Miller (lately 
one of the Deputy Inspectors General of the 
Constabulary in Ireland), to be a Companion 
of the Bath (civil division).—Royal Artillery, 
brevet Major R. Burn to be Lieut.-Col. 

April 10. Grenadier Guards, Major and 
brevet Col. C. F. R. Lascelles to be Lieut.-Col.; 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and brevet Col. P. S. 
Stanhope to be Major.—Scots Fusilier Guards, 
Lieut. and Captain the Hon. C. G. Scott to 
be Captain and Lieut.-Colonel.—24th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Colonels, Major H. Paynter, Ma- 
jor J. Harris.—To be Majors, brevet Major J. 
Harris, Capt. A. G. Blachford, (Capt. W. G. 
Brown.—56th Foot, Major E. W. W. Passy to 
be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major J. Wegg to be 
Major.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. E. Keane, Grena- 
dier Guards, to be Col. in the army. 

April13. The 2 on ed brothers and sisters 
of Charles now Viscount Midleton to enjoy 
the same title and precedence as if their 
father, the Most Rev. Charles Brodrick, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, had survived his late nephew 
George-Alan Viscount Midleton. — Bedford- 
shire Militia, F.C.H. Russell, esq. to be Major. 

April 20. 49th Foot, Capt. H. G. Rainey to 
be Major.—98th Foot, Major W. Roberts to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Captain T. H. Lovett to be 
Major.—Unattached, Major C. Cotton, from 
49th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel, by purchase. 

April 23. Charles Zachary Macaulay, esq. 
to be Colonial Secretary for the island of 
Mauritius. 





_Lord Clarina has been chosen a Representa- 
tive Peer of Ireland. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Hampshire (N.).—Melville Portal, esq. 
Nottinghamsh, (S.).—Robert Bromley, esq. 


EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. David Anderson, to be Bishop of Prince 
Rupert’s Land, including the whole of the 
territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Rev. Robert Knox, to be Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. 

Rev. J. Brown, to be an Hon. Canon of Norw. 

Rev. H. F. Barnes, Bridlington P.C. Yorks. 

Rev. H. N. Barton, St. Aldate’s R. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Buck, St. John’s Church P.C. Hough- 
ton, Cumberland. 


Rev. G. Bugg, Wilsford R. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. R. B. ew, Bickleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Edwards, Thornton Steward V. Yorks. 
Rev. R. Gordon, Elsfield V. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. W. Harman, Marholm R. Northampt. 
Rev. D. Jones, Pennard V. Somersetshire. 
Rev. T. H. Knight, Stoke Canon P.C. Devon. 
Rev. F. M. Knollis, Horspath P.C. Oxfords. 
Rev. N. Morgan, Bardsley P.C. Ashton-under- 


Lyne. 

Rev. H. D. B. Pacey, Somerby V. and R. of 
Burrow-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. H. Self, New Church of St. John P.C. 
Lytham, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Skirrow, Hinckley V. with R. of Stoke 
Golding, Leicestershire. 

Rev. G. Smith, Ashton Hayes P.C. Cheshire. 

Rey. J. J. Smith, Loddon V. Norfolk. 

Rey. S. W. Stevenson, St. Giles’s P.C. Norw. 

Rev. J. H. R. Sumner, South Church R. Essex. 

Rev. A. Sutton, West Tofts R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A.W. E. Viner, Badgworth V. Glouc. 

Rev. E. Warter, Great Hanwood R. Salop. 

Rev. S. K. Webster, Ryhall-cum-Belmisthorpe 
with Essendine R. Rutlandshire. 

Rev. G. L. Whitehouse, Bollington P.C. Prest- 
bury, Cheshire. 

Rev. St. George A. Williams, Llangybi-with- 
Llanarmon R. Carnarvonshire. 

Rey. T. Wilson, Habergham Eaves P.C. Lanc. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rey. J. Fawcett, to Lord Radstock. 





Civit PREFERMENT. 
—— Clive, esq. to be Recorder of Woking- 
am. 





BIRTHS. 


Jan, 24. At Peru, the wife of William Pitt 
Adams, esq. Charge d’ Affaires, a dau. 

March 13. At Hartlebury Castle, Worc. the 
wife of the Rev. Edw. Winnington Ingram, 
jun. a son.—14. At Hodro 4, Yorkshire, 
the Hon. Mrs. Monckton, a dau.——15. At 
Swanage, the wife of Capt. Pilkington, R N. a 
son.——17. At Broadwarth, Cumberland, the 
wife of Sydenham Dixon, esq. ason.——18. At 
Souldern, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Ste. 
phenson, adau.——20. At Wans House, Eleo- 
nora, the wife of C. H. W. Wyndham, esq. a 
dau.——21. At Salcombe House, near Sid. 
mouth, the wife of B. J. Cornish, esq. a dau, 
——22. At Bloomfield-terr..Westbourne-terr, 
the wife of J. B. Allen, esq. a son and heir, 
23. At Rise, the wife of Wm. F. Bethell, esq. 
a son.——At Edinburgh, Mrs. Monteith, of 
Carstairs, a dau.——24. In Lower Seymour- 
st. Mrs. Llewellyn Mostyn, a dau.— At Blen- 
don Hall, Kent, the wife of Cadogan Hodgson 
Cadogan, esq. a son.—25. At the College, 
Winchester, the wife of the Rev. Fred. Wick- 
ham, a dau.——At Compton Castle, Som. the 
wife of I. M. Hankin Turvin, esq. a son.—— 
In Gloucester-terr. Hyde-park-gardens, the 
wife of G. L. Phipps Eyre, esq. a dau.——96, 
At vy -~ Court Palace, Lady Henry Gor- 
don, a dau.——28. At Kensington, the wife 
of Richard Valpy, jun. esq. a son.——At Stan- 
ley-grange, Plaxtol, Kent, the wife of Max. H. 
Dalison, esq. a dau.——31. In Upper Brook- 
st. the wife of Edward Dawson, esq. of What- 
ton House, Leic. a son.——In Baker-st, at the 
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house of her father Sir Henry Light, K.C.B. 
the wife of W. H. Holmes, esq. a dau. 

Lately. Lady Charles Wellesley, a son.— 
At Windsor, the wife of Lieut. Wingfield, 2nd 
Life Guards, a son and heir.——At Crawley 
Rectory, near Winchester, the wife of the 
Rev. Canon Jacob, a son.—At Dulas-court, 
Herefordshire, the wife of J. M. Parsons Hop- 
ton, esq. a dau. ——At Bath, the wife of Major 
Hale, 3d Lt. Dragoons, a dau.——At Charlton, 
near Devizes, the Viscountess Andover, a son. 

Aprill. At Brighton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Hope Gibsone, late 7th Dragoon Guards, 
a dau.——At St. James’s-place, Lady Maria 
Seman a dau.—At Haigh Hall, Lady 
Frances Lindsay, a dau.——3. At Ewell, the 
lady of the Rev. Sir George L. Glyn, Bart. a 
dau.——At Southwick-place, Hyde Park, the 
lady of Sir Charles Isham, Bart. a dau.—— 
At Westhall, Aberdeenshire, Lady Dalrymple 
Elphinstone, a son. —4. At Windlestone, 
Durham, Lady Eden, a son.——At East Sheen, 
Lady Eardley Wilmot, adau.——5. At Sheer- 
ness, the wife of Capt. George Elliott, R.N. of 
Her Majesty’s nye agg 35 a son.——At Edin- 
burgh, the Hon. Mrs. Rashleigh, a dau.—— 
At Restalrig House, near Edinburgh, the Lady 
Elibank, a son.——6. At Chicksands Priory, 
the Lady Elizabeth Osborn, a son.——7. Lady 
Rivers, a son.——At Little Grimsby Hail, Lady 
Frederic Beauclerk, a son.——At Eton, the 
wife of the Rev. John William Hawtrey, a 
dau.——In Eaton-st. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery, 
ason.——8. At Belmaduthy House, N.B. the 
wife of Sir Evan MacKenzie, Bart. a dau.— 
At Abergeley, Denb. the Baroness de Linden, 
adau.——9. At Dublin, Lady George Hill, a 
son.—In Ebury-st. the wife of his Honour 
John Downie, First Puisne Judge of British 
Guiana, a dau.——10. At the Rectory, Alling- 
ton, the wife of the Rev. G. F. J. Marsham, a 
son and heir.—11. At Blackadder, Lady 
Houston Boswall, a son.—14. At Windmill- 
hill, Sussex, the wife of H. M. Curteis, esq. 
M.P. a sonand heir.——16. At Park-hill, Car- 
shalton, the Hon. Mrs. O. William Lambart, 
ason.—17. At Watford, Northamptonshire, 
the Lady Henley, a son and heir.—20. In 
Eaton-sq. the wife of Edward Divett, esq. 
M.P. a son. 
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Sept. 26. At NewRichmond, Van Di 's 
Land, the Ven. Archdeacon Marriott, to Anne- 
Julia, dau. of Major Schaw, of New Richmond, 
late of 40th ry 

Jan. 2. At Calcutta, William Maples, esq. 
C.S. to Willina-Frances, second dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Sage. 

3. At Rondebosch, Cape of Good Hope, 
Langham Dale, B.A. of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and King’s Clere, co. of Southampton, to 
Emma, third dau. of the late Thos. Ross, esq. 
of Topsham. f 

22. At Delhi, Henry B. Stevens, esq. Adjt. 
41st B.N.I. youngest son of the late J. Stevens, 
esq. Heavitree, to Eliza-Harriett, fourth dau. 
of Major H. Foster, C.B. 

Feb. 3. At Calcutta, J. B. Stevens, esq. 
Madras Med. Estab. second son of the late J. 
Stevens, esq. of Heavitree, to Susan-Catherine, 
only dau. of the late Henry Hatton, esq. of 
Calcutta. 

4. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, Peter 
Germon Tessier, esq. to Jane-Caroline, third 
dau. of Robert Carter, esq. R.N. and Member 
of the House of wang 

15. At Twickenham, the Rev. Geo. Browne 





Moxon, Rector of Sandringham-cum-Babing- 
ley, Norfolk, to Bertha, dau. of thelate Rev.J.H. 
Browne, of Hingham.——aAt the Catholic Cha- 


Rel, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Alfred Bate Richards, 
rrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. and 
of Wassell Grove, Worc. to Emma-Camilla- 
Angela-Maria, only dau. of Camillo Gaggiotti, 
lately Minister of War at Rome.——At Kes- 
ton, Kent, William Allen, esq. of Howbury 
Crayford, to Maria-Cole, only daughter of the 
late James Harris, esq. of Goddington, Chels- 
field. —— At All Saints’ Poplar, Frederick- 
Scipio, eldest son of Frederick Clarkson, esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons and Stamford-hill, to 
Grace, second dau. of Francis Garford, esq. of 
the East India-road.—_—At Chelsea, the Rev. 
Charies Jenkin, D.D. Rector of Stradishall 
Suffolk, to Katherine-Mary, widow of David 
Mignot, M.D. of Jamaica, and third dau. of 
the late Rev. John Homfray, Rector of Sutton, 
Norfolk.—— At Tonbridge, the Rey. W. J. 
Springett, M.A. of Wadham college, Oxford, 
second son of R. Springett, esq. of Finchcox, 
Goudhurst, to Emily, second dau. of J. Wheel- 
ton, esq. of Meopham Bank, Tonbridge.—— 
At Rickmansworth, Charles Allen Watson, 
esq. of Lausanne, Kilburn, to Harriet, only 
dau. of John Stapylton Smith, esq. of Melton 
Wood, near Brigg, Lincolnshire.——At Shire- 
hampton, Glouc. John D. T. Niblett, esq. 
eldest son of Daniel John Niblett, esq. of 
Haresfield-court, in the same county, to Caro- 
line-Anne, younger surviving dau. of the late 
David Arthur Saunders, esq. of Gloucester. 

16. At Glyn Ceiriog, Denbighshire, George 
Green, esq. of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, to 
Eliza, only child of John Mason, esq. of the 
former place.——At Clapham, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Andrew, M.A. of White Waltham, Berk- 
shire, to Amelia, eldest dau. of Charles Fid- 
dey, esq. of Clapham Park. 

17. At Laughton, Wm. Crouch, esq. of 
Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, to Ellen-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late John Allen, esq. formerly 
of Rickmansworth, Herts.——At Southamp- 
ton, W. C. Parmenter, esq. of Bevington- 
house, Otten Belchamp, Essex, to Ann-Har- 
riet, only child of F. E. Corder, esq. of Bal- 
lington, Essex.— At Castletown, Samuel J. 
Blencowe, esq. late of 15th Regt. of Infantry, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. L. Parsons, 
Government Chaplain and Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Castletown, Isle of Man.— 
At St. Mary’s, St. Marylebone, Dr. Hale, of 
St. John’s Wood, only son of the late Robert 
A. Hale, esq. to Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Warren, esq. of Gioucester-pl. Port- 
man-sq.—At Bruton, Somerset, Wm. Ward, 
esq. of Broad Chalke, Wilts, to Jane-Catharine, 
fourth dau. of the late Thos. White, esq. of 
Coomb-hill, Bruton. 

20. At Dorking, George Curtis, esq. of 
Dorking, to Ann, eldest daughter of Samuel 
Bothwell, esq.—At Claines, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Gale Curtler, eldest son of T. G. Curt- 
ler, esq. of Bevere House, Worc. to Har- 
riette, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Oldham, Rector of Doverdale.-——At Walton- 
on-Thames, Charles Mott, esq. to Mary-Ann, 
eldest and only surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Lloyd Williams, of Hoo, Kent.——At 
Morton-hall, near Edinburgh, William Smythe, 
esq. of Methven, to Emily, third dau. of the 
late Sir John Oswald, of Dunnikier, G.C.B.— 
At Plymouth, Capt- Osborne West, 82d Regt. 
son of the late J. West, esq. of Bryanstone- 
sq. to Catherine-Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late Zach. Button, me of Ford-pl. Essex.—— 
At Enfield, Richard-Fowler, youngest son of 
the late Kenrick Collett, esq. to Fanny, second 
dau. of A. J. Edwards, esq. of Westmoor- 
house, fp net agg & 

22, At Hackney, John Salmon Gordon, esq. 
96th Regt. to Frances-Charlotte, third dau. of 
the late Rev. John M‘Intyre, Rector of St. 
James’s Jamaica.—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
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sq. Join Mortimer, esq. to Mary Robertson, 
of Argyll-st.——At Paris, Francis J. Corbould, 
M.D. of Sydenham, Kent, to Maria, second 
dau. of William M. Hollis, esq. of Lewisham. 
——At Thorpe Malsor, John Oliver, esq. of 
Bucklands, Berks. eldest son of Adm. Robert 
Dudley Oliver, to Lucy-Diana, dau. of Thos. 
¥. Maunsell, esq. M.P. for Northamptonshire, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Maunsell.—aAt Long 
seb ash David Smith, esq. Edinburgh to 
Charlotte-Eliza, eldest dau. of Charles W illiam 
Bigge, end. of Linden, Northumberland. 
4. At Milford, Hants, John sermre, 
oungest son of Sir Wm. Symonds, R.N.C.B., 
to Alithea-Seymour, sixth dau. of the late John 
Wm. Delap Wilson, of St. Christopher’s..-— 
Thomas Bateson, esq. M.P. eldest son of Sir 
Robert Bateson, Bart. of Belvoir Park, co. 
Down, to Caroline-Elizabeth-Anne, second 
dau. of the Hon. George Rice Trevor, M.P. 

27. At Adderbury, Oxon, the Rev. George 
Chetwode, of Chilton House, Bucks, to Eliza- 
beth-Anne, relict of Fiennes Trotman, esq. of 
Siston-court, Glouc. and Bucknall, Oxon.—— 
At Cottesbrooke, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
Septimus Stockdale, Rector of Wilby, co. 
Northampton, to Caroline, second dau. of 
the Hon. and Rev. P. A. Irby, Rector of Cot- 
tesbrooke.——At Beeford, Mr. Richard Lamp- 
lugh, third son of Jeremiah Lamplugh, esq. 
of Dringhoe Hall, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of 
Wm. Harper, esq. of Beeford. 

28. At Bath, Thomas, second son ofthe late 
Rev. Francis Ellaby, Minister of Percy Cha- 
pel, London, to Hannah-Marshman, Tepe est 
dau. of the late John Andrew, esq. of Maldah, 
Bengal.——At Maldon, Essex, Charles Hur- 
rell, esq. to Elizabeth, only dau. of Jas. Ran- 
son, esq. of Maldon Hall. 

Lately. At Fulwood, William Rankin, a 
private of the 53d, to Miss Maclaurin, heiress 
to 15,0007. She was given away by her father. 

March 1. At Stanwix, James Fairclough, 
esq. Lieut. 63d Regt. second son of the Rey. 
8. G. Fairclough, Rector and Vicar of Ahinagh, 
co. of Cork, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of 
John Dixon, esq. of Knells, Cumberland.—— 
At Torquay, Henry Wm. Woodhouse, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, to Caroline-Maria, only dau. of 
the late William Nunn Richards, esq. of the 
5th dragoon guards.——At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, Lieutenant-Col. Windham, Cold- 
stream Guards, son of the late Adm. Windham, 
of Felbrigg, to Marianne-Catherine-Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Admiral Sir John 

eresford, Bart.——George-Henry, second son 
of the Rev. Charles Boutel/, Rector of Litcham, 
to Amelia, dau. of Mrs. Littlebody, of St. 
Gregory’s, Norwich.—The Rev. 'T. Edward 
Buckworth, Rector of Norbury, and Vicar of 
Ranton, Staffordshire, to Charlotte-Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Mr. J.S. Garthon, Norwich.—— 
The Rev. Addison Hemsworth, only child of 
W. Classford Hemsworth, esq. to Eliza, second 
dau. of H. D’Esterre Hemsworth, esq. of 
Shrophaim Hall, Norfolk.——fhe Marquis de 
la Fare, Chateau d’Echoisy, Charente, to Isa- 
bella, eldest daughter of Mrs. William Heath 
Petch, Albany-st. Regent’s Park, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Richard Phillips. 

8. At Paddington, William Charles Horace 
Seymour, esq. to Elizabeth-Frances- Williams, 
dan. of William Bathurst, esq. late of Bally- 
nashee, co. Meath, and widow of Henry Wil- 
liams, esq. of Mount Carmel, co. Monaghan. 

8. At St. Mark’s District Church, Kenning- 
ton, William Amos Scarbrough Westoby, esq. 
M.A, of Lincoln’s Inn, to Lucy Aycriss, only 
child of William Studley, esq. 

13. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Thomas 
Clowes, esq. of South-cres. Bedford-sq. to 
Maria, youngest dau. of the Rev. John Davis, 
M.A, late of St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
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At Toxteth Park, Major Reed, of 84th Regt. 
to Mary, younger dau. of Henry Denison, esq. 
of Liverpool. 

14. At Wisbeach, Thomas Henry Chubb, 
esq. of atmosberz, to Harriet-Jane, dau. of 
George Augustus Ward, esq. 

15. At Richmond, James Anderson Rose, 
esq. of Salisbury-st. Strand, to Emily-Winter, 
second dau. of William Chadwick, esq. of 
Richmond.—At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
Thomas Lambert, oa Royal Art. second son 
of Capt. George R. mbert, R.N. to Laura, 
only dau. of Sir Robert Smirke, of Stanmore. 
—At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. Archibald James 
Campbell, esq. only son of the late Maj.-Gen. 
Archibald Campbell, C.B. of Inverneil, Argyle- 
shire, to Eleanor-Anne Ram, only survivin, 
dau. of the late Abel Ram, esq, of Ramsfort, 
co. Wexford, and Portswood Lodge, Hants. 

17. At Southampton, Charles -Decimus, 
fourth son of the late William Francis Bar- 
raud, esq. of Champion Hill, Surrey, to Sarah- 
Maria, ry dau, of the late Robert Style, 
esq. of Wraysbury, Bucks.——At Barton-on- 
Humber, J. B. Carter, son of the late Richard 
Carter, esq. surgeon R.N. of Beverley, to 
Mary, third dau. of the late F. Hudson, esq. 
of Kirmington Vale. 

20. At Clifton, Stopford James Ram, esq. 
to Eleanor- Mary, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Hawkshaw.— At Bri ton, Edward Bedwell 
Kemble, esq. of South Hanningfield, Essex, to 
Sarah, relict of Thomas Brown, esq. of Caver- 
sham, Oxon, and third dau. of the late James 
Crowdy, esq. of Swindon, Wilts.—-At Orping- 
ton, Kent, Sir Richard Levinge, Bart. of Knoc 
Drin Castle, co. of Westmeath, to Caroline- 
Jane, eldest dau. of Col. Rolleston, of Watnall 
Hall, Nottinghamshire, M.P. 

21. At Cheltenham, Theobald Theobald, 
esq. of Drayton Lodge, Hunts, to Elizabeth- 
Margaret, second dau. of the late John Thomas 
Justice, esq. Barrister-at-Law.—At Dover, 
S. D. Seymour, esq. to Jane, fourth dau. of the 
late Hon. M. Tobin. 

22. At Greencastle, co. of Donegal, Conolly 
Dysart, esq. 47th M.N.I. fourth son of John 
Dysart, esq. of Londonderry, to Theodosia- 
Jane, fourth dau. of the Rev. J. G. Maddison, 
of Belmont, Bath.—At Newport, North De- 
von, Francis Lawford, esq. 9th Madras N.I. 
son of Samuel Lawford, esq. of Blackheath, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Major Frederick 
Gordon, late Koyal Art.——At Thornbury, 
G. Parberry, esq. of Brighton, to Lucy- Wilson, 
second dau. of Sir J. sere Bart. 

23. At Glasgow, William B. Curwen, esq 
son of Henry Curwen, esq. of Workington Hall, 
Cumberland, and Belle Isle, Westmoreland, to 
Catherine-Robertson, dau. of the late Robert 
Knox, D.D., Minister of Larbert and Duni- 
pace, Stirlingshire. 

26. At All Souls’, Langham-pl. Henry, se- 
cond son of the late Henry Glasbrook, esq. of 
Bryanstone-sq. to Mary-Jane. eldest dau. of 
W. H. Allen, esq. of Mina House, Sevenoaks. 

27. At Wilne, the Rev. Gilbert Beresford, 
Rector of Hoby, Leic. to Agnes, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Pares, esq. of Hopwell Hall, Derb.—— 
At Bangor, co. Down, the Rev. Francis Henry 
Hail, Incumbent of oa Abbey, to Mary- 
Letitia, second dau. of the late Rev. James 
M‘Creight. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. S. M. 
Martindale, esq, Barrister-at-Law, to Frances, 
third dau. of John Smith, esq. of Dulwich 
Common. 

31. At St. James’s, Paddington, William 
Atkinson Langdale, esq. of Gloucester-road, 
Hyde-park, youngest son of Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, esq. of Gower-st. and Gaston House, 
Surrey, to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of Sir 
John J. Hansler, of Westbourn-st. Hyde-park, 
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and Eastwood, Essex.——At Kingston, Richd. 
Dowse, esq. Comm. R.N. of St. Martin’s, Mid- 
dlesex, to Lucy, dau. of John Lloyd, esq. of 
Southsea, and of the Civil Service of the Hon. 
E.1, Company. 

Lately. At Plymouth, Col. Oldfield, K.H. 
R.E. Aide-de-camp to the Queen, of Oldfield 
Lawn, Sussex, to Cordelia, dau. of the late 
Rev. Duke Yonge, Vicar of Anthony, Cornwall, 
and niece of Lieut.-Gen. Lord Seaton, G.C.B. 

April 4. The Rev. Richard Hill, of Ex- 
mouth, to Henrietta-Amelia, eldest dau. of the 
late ry Soltau, esq. of eg 

5. At Bury St. Edmund’s, J. F. Saunders, 
esq. to Lucy-Louisa, dau. of J. Muskett, esq. of 
the Abbey Ruins, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

7. At St. John’s, Notting-hill, George, se- 
cond son of J. R. Rumsey, esq. of Southgate, 
Middlesex, to Matilda, widow of Robert Ste-- 
phenson, esq. of Cranford, and second dau. of 
the late J. F. Wright, esq. 

9. At Edinburgh, Charles Rocke Eastlake, 
esq. R.A. to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Dr. 
Rugby; of Norwich.——David Deady Keane, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, 
to Julia, youngest dau. of the late Dr. Joseph 
Head Marshall, of Clarges-st. 

10. At Shermanbury, Henry Hunt, M.D. of 
Brook-st. London, to Maria-Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Stephen Hasler Challen, esq. of Sher- 
manbury-park, Sussex.—At Bath, Arthur 
Troughton Roberts, eldest son of Hugh Ko- 
berts, esq. of Mold, Flintshire, and Glan-y- 
menai, Anglesey, to-Grace-Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of William Phillips, esq. of Wilston 
House, co. Monmouth, and Salisbury Lodge, 
Clifton.—At Christowe, Devon, the Rev. 
William Boyce, M.A. of the Priory, Chelten- 
ham, to Jane-Vivian, only dau. of the Rev. 
William Wovullcombe, B.D. formerly Fellow of 
C.C.C. Oxford, Vicar of Christowe and Hen- 
nock, with the Chapelry of Knighton.— At 
Cheltenham, Capt. George Clerk Mends, R.N. 
eldest son of the late Commodore Sir Robert 
Mends, to Georgina, dau. of the late Capt. 
Nesbit, R.N. and granddau. of the late Vis- 
countess Nelson, Duchess of Bronte.——At St. 
Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, the Rev. Richard 
Holmes, B.A. of Castle Moreton, Wore. to 
Margaret-Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Samuel Kent, esq. of the Hill, Upton-on- 
Severn.——At Oxford, George Henry Venables, 
of Wooburn, Bucks, third son of the late Wil- 
liam Venables, esq. of London, to Emma- 
Spenser, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. P. G. Tidde- 
man, M.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford.——At St. 
Peter’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Robert Louis Koe, 
eldest son of J. Herbert Koe, esy. to Augusta- 
Florence, youngest dau. of George Baring, esq. 
of Shirley.—— At Holme Pierrepont, Cos- 
patrick Baillie Hamilton, Capt. R.N. youngest 
son of the late Rev. Charles Baillie Hamilton 
and Lady Charlotte Hamilton, to Mary, only 
child of the late Thomas Grove, “7. of Ferne, 
Wiltshire.——At Lee, Kent, R. B. Parry, esq. 
of the Bengal army, to Jane-Ann, widow of 
Henry Bynn, jun. esq. of Scarborough.—aAt 
Christ’s church, St. Pancras, the Rev. John 
Baines, M.A. Chaplain of St. John’s Chapel, 
Haverstock-hill, to Charlotte-Anne, only dau. 
of the late Capt. Nicholas Pocock, H.M.P.S, 
—At St. Mark’s, Myddelton-sq. James Red- 
die, esq. of the Admiralty, to Caroline-Susan- 
nah, eldest dau. of the late D.B. Scott, of Ing- 
ham, Norfolk, esq.——At Cholesbury, Capt. 
James B. Parkinson, late of 68th Light Inf. to 
Myra, only dau. of the late Charles Ellis, esq. 
formerly Consul at Tangier, and niece of the 


Right Hon. Sir Henry Ellis, K.C.B.——At 
Stanwick, Northamptonshire, William Henry, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Smyth, of Ullington 
Hall, Linc. to Sarah-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Sargeaunt, Rector of Stanwick.—— 
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Percival, second son of William Foster, esq. of 
Wordsley House, and nephew of James Fos- 
ter, —~. of Stourton Castle, Staff. to Ellen 
eldest dau. of John Barker, esq. Clevelan 
House, Wolverhampton. 

11. At Canterbury, James William Robdarts, 
esq. of Lee, to Marienne Augusta, dau. of 
Thomas T. DeLasaux, esq. Coroner for Kent. 
——At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. the Hon. Law- 
rence Parsons, brother of the Earl of Rosse, 
to the Hon. Jane Duncombe, eldest dau. of 
Lord Feversham.——At Plymouth, William 
Millar, esy. of Hampstead, to Julia-Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late Edward Scott, esq. 
of Hoe Garden-house, Plymouth.—At Seaford, 
Sussex, John Woolmore Michell, esq. Capt. 
E.I. Co.’s. Service, to Fanny, dau. of the late 
Charles Harison, esq. of Sutton Place, Seaford, 
Sussex.—At Prestbury, John Gordon, esq. 
6th Bengal N.I. eldest son of John Gordon 
esq. of Cairnbulg, to Mary-Madeline, secon 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Roberts, of Ravindon, 
co. Carlow.——At Pendleton, near Manchester, 
William Leaf, esq. late Consul at Catania, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of Robert Ellis Cunliffe, esq. 
-——aAt Walcot Church, the Rev. Charles R. 
Bird, M.A. to Harriet-Oliver, dau. of Dr. J. 
Watson, of Bath.—At Bath, Mansfeldt Forster 
Mills, esq. youngest son of Major-Gen. Mills, 
of Wellington-House, co. Durham, to Frances, 
fe ag dau. of Robert Fenwick, esq. of 

ishop Wearmouth.——At St. Mary Church, 
near Torquay, Lacklan Hector Gilbert Mac- 
lean, esq. Capt. 49th Foot, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late George Whitehead, esq. of 
Babbicombe.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
George-Thomas, eldest son of Thomas H. 
Brooking, esq. of Gloucester-pl. to Emily, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Stooks, esq. of 
Bedford-pl.—— At Holt, Norfolk, Thomas, 
youngest son of the late William Boyd, esq. 
of Holt Lodge, and formerly of Pinner, to 
Augusta-Agnes, second dau. of the late Peter 
Ransom, esq. of Holt. 

_12. At Milverton, near Leamington, Wil- 
liam Todd Naylor, esq. of Aigburth Hill, near 
Liverpool, to Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Richard Wilson, esq. of Ackworth Grange, 
Yorkshire.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
James Duncan, esq. of Henrietta-st. Covent- 
garden, to Annie, second dau. of the late Tho- 
mas Tanner, esq. of the Army Medical Board. 
——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Charles 
Stokes, esq. of Brook-st. Hanover-sq. to Mar- 
aret, Only surviving dau. of the late James 
mith, esq. of Aberdeen.——At Helston, Mon- 
tague Herbert Jenner, esq. son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, to Amelia, 
second dau. of Arundel Rogers, “+ solicitor, 
of Helston.—-At Dover, Edward F. Sankey, 
esq. eldest son of William Sankey, esq. of 
Camden-cres. to Jane-Freeling, eldest dau. of 
Captain Luke Smithett, of H.M. Packet Ser- 
vice, and granddau. of Captain Sir John 
Hamilton.—At Hampton Bishop, Hereford, 
the Rev. Beresford Lowther, Vicar of Vow- 
church, to Laura, third dau. of the late Gen. 
Horsford.—At South Bersted, Charles Con- 
stable, esq. of Bognor, Sussex, to Sarah, dau. 
of the late James Thomas, esq. formerly of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office. ——At Chartham, 
Kent, Harry Lee Carter, esq. late of the Royal 
Fusiliers, second son of H. W. Carter, esq. 
M.D. of Kennington-hall, near Ashford, to 
Caroline-Althea, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Riddell Moody, Rector of Chartham.— 
At St. Pancras, John Clifford, esq. of Osna- 
burgh-st. Regent’s Park, to Charlotte, widow 
of Alfred Hardwick, esq. M.D. of Kensington. 
——At St. Mary Church, Devon, Theophilus 
Sidney Echalaz, esq. of Upper Clapton, Mid- 
dlesex, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Thomas 
Massa Alsager, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Ear or Gosrorp. 

March 27. At his residence, Market 
Hiil, near Armagh, in his 73d year, the 
Right Hon. Archibald Acheson, second 
Earl of Gosford (1806), third Viscount 
Gosford (1785), and Baron Gosford, of 
Market Hill. co. Armagh (1776), all dig- 
nities in the peerage of Ireland; first 
Baron Worlingham, of Beccles, co. Suffolk 
(1835), and the 8th Baronet (of Nova 
Scotia, 1628); G.C.B.; one of the Re- 
presentative Peers of Ireland, a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Armagh, and 
Vice-Admiral of the coast in the Province 
of Ulster, a Trustee of the Linen Manu- 
facture in Ireland, &c. &c. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
Arthur the first Earl, by Millicent, daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-General William Pole. He 
represented the county of Armagh in the 
Irish parliament previously to the Union, 
and also in the first Imperial parliament, 
and was re-elected in 1802 and 1806. 

He succeeded his father in the Irish 
peerage on the 14th Jan. 1807, and was 
elected a Representative Peer of Ireland 
in 1811. 

In 1830 he was appointed Captain- 
general and Governor-in-chief of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and Chief Commis- 
sioner for investigating the affairs of 
Canada; and on this occasion was sworn 
of the Privy Council. 

On the 13th June, 1835, he was re- 
warded with the dignity of a peer of the 
United Kingdom, by the title of Baron 
Worlingham of Beccles, an estate received 
from his wife; and in 1838 he was nomi- 
nated a Grand Cross of the Bath, of the 
Civil division. In the same year he was 
appointed Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

The Earl of Gosford married, on the 
20th July, 1805, Mary, only daughter of 
Robert Sparrow, esq. of Worlingham 
Hall, Suffolk, and by that lady, who died 
on the 30th June, 1841, he had issue one 
son, Archibald now Earl of Gosford, and 
four daughters,—Lady Mary, married to 
the Hon. James Hewitt, eldest son of 
Viscount Lifford; Lady Millicent, mar- 
ried in 1842 to Henry Bence Jones, esq.; 
Lady Olivia, and Lady Annabella, both 
unmarried. 

The present Earl was formerly M.P. 
for the county of Armagh, and was 
created a peer of the United Kingdom, by 
the title of Baron Acheson, of Glencairney, 
eo. Armagh, in 1847. He is also Colonel 
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of the Armagh militia. His Lordship 
married in 1832 Lady Theodosia Braba- 
zon, only daughter of the Earl of Meath, 
and has issue a numerous family. 





Lorp CARTERET. 

March 10. At his seat, Hawnes Place, 
near Ampthill, Bedfordshire, after a few 
weeks’ illness, in his 77th year, the Right 
Hon. John Thynne, third Lord Carteret 
(1784), a Privy Councillor, M.A. 

His Lordship was born on the 28th 
Dec. 1772, the third and youngest son 
of Thomas first Marquess of Bath, by 
Lady Elizabeth Cavendish-Bentinck, eldest 
daughter of William 2nd Duke of Portland. 

Lord John Thynne was a member of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
took the honorary degree of M.A. in 1794. 
For thirty-six years he was one of the 
members in Parliament for the city of Bath. 
He was first returned for the borough of 
Weobley, at the general election of 1796 ; 
but his father’s death occurring in the 
following November, and his brother, who 
had been member for Bath from the year 
1790, then succeeding to the peerage, 
Lord John, having accepted the Chiltern 
hundreds, was adopted by the corporation 
of Bath as his substitute. They after- 
wards re-elected him eleven times. One 
of these occasions was in July 1804, when 
he was appointed Vice-Chamberlain of his 
Majesty’s Household, and sworn a Privy- 
Councillor. The next occasion was more 
extraordinary. Having inadvertently voted 
after his re-election, without having taken 
the oaths required by law, his seat became 
vacated, and a new election necessary. An 
act of indemnity was also passed to relieve 
him of the penalties incurred by this irre- 
gularity. 

He retained the office of Vice-Cham- 
berlain until the death of King George the 
Third in 1820. 

In 1826 he encountered the first con- 
tested election in the hitherto quiescent 
city of Bath. He was returned at the 
head of the poll by 17 votes ; the Earl of 
Brecknock had 16, and Major-General 
Charles Palmer 12. With the passing of 
the Reform Act in 1832 the functions of 
his electors, the old Corporation, ceased, 
and the new electors returned the Liberal, 
Mr. Roebuck, in his place. 

His elder brother Lord George Thynne 
succeeded, in 1826, to the barony of 
Carteret, on the death of his uncle Henry- 
Frederick the first ry ; and dying with- 
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out issue in 1838, he left the dignity to 
the nobleman now deceased. 

The three lords Carteret of the family 
of Thynne have each died issueless ; 
and the dignity has now become extinct. 
It came to the Thynnes as represen- 
tatives of Louisa, daughter of John 
Carteret, Earl Granville, whose father, 
Sir George Carteret, Bart. was first 
created Baron Carteret, of Hawnes, co. 
Bedford, in the year 1681. 

The numerous tenants of his extensive 
property in the North of Cornwall, have, 
in common with those in Somerset and 
Bedfordshire, to lament the loss of a most 
liberal landlord, and the poor a benefactor, 
whose hand was ever open and ready to 
relieve their wants. 

His Lordship married, June 18, 1801, 
Mary-Anne daughter of Thomas Master, 
esq. of the Abbey, Gloucestershire; but 
had no issue. 

It is understood that Lord Carteret’s 
estates now devolve on his nephew, Lord 
John Thynne, Prebendary of Westminster, 
and Rector of Street, in Somersetshire. 

Tue Knieut or Kerry. 

In the notice of the late Right Hon. 
Maurice Fitzgerald which was given in 
our last Magazine, we made an error in 
stating that he ever sat for the borough of 
Ardfert. He first entered the Irish Parlia- 
ment as a representative of the county of 
Kerry, and never accepted the suffrages of 
any other constituency. Weare enabled, 
by the kindness of the writer, to append 
the following extract from.a memoir of the 
deceased which was published in a Kerry 
newspaper : 

‘The late Knight of Kerry entered 
public life almost before he was legally 
competent to do so. In the year 1794, 
the sudden death of Sir Barry Denny, 
Bart. made a vacancy in the representation 
of his native county, which he might be 
said to have been called to fill by accla- 
mation. An opposition was attempted in 
the person of Sir Edward Leslie, a baronet 
of high personal and political influence ; 
but no contest ensued. ‘Ihe prestige of 
his ancient name, the high promise of 
talents for public life which he evinced, 
and the grace and charm of his person and 
address, carried all before them. He was 
elected member for Kerry early in 1795, 
although he wanted some months of 
being of legal age to take that seat in 
Parliament which he occupied thence- 
forward for thirty-seven years uninter- 
ruptedly. 

“Two other individuals entered public 
life at the same period, with whom the 
Knight of Kerry ever after retained the 
most intimate and friendly relations ; and 





perhaps at the time his prospects of 
political success were not the least pro- 
mising of the three. These were Arthur 
Duke of Wellington,* and Robert Lord 
Castlereagh, afterwards second Marquess 
of Londonderry. Their intercourse at 
that period has been described as of the 
most intimate and affectionate character ; 
and had the Knight of Kerry, who com- 
menced his official career as Lord Castle- 
reagh’s colleague, kept his fortunes linked 
with those of his accomplished friend, he 
might long since have risen higher in 
political office and consideration than 
we can now estimate. But those who 
marked his public career saw him very 
early abandoning office, loosening the 
ties of private friendship, and deliberately 
making an offering of his feelings and 
interests alike to what he deemed the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. It is 
well known that the only obstacle which, 
for the best years of his life, kept the 
Knight of Kerry from holding office with 
a party in whose general policy he con- 
curred, was his advocacy of the cause of 
* Catholic Emancipation.’’ This was the 
question on which he made his debué in 
Parliament, and, in order to maintain his 
independence upon it, he took a long- 
retained place upon the benches of the 
opposition. 

‘The Knight of Kerry’s talents for 
business and debate obtained him office 
at an earlier period than is usual. Very 
soon after he entered the House of Com- 
mons, he was called to a seat in the Privy 
Council and at the Board of the Irish 
Treasury. This latter office he resigned 
at the dissolution of the Whig ministry in 
1806, and, without much general sym- 
pathy with that party, shared their ex- 
clusion from office, because he sympathised 
with them on the Catholic question. The 
partial fusion of parties in the Canning 
ministry called him to office once more as 
a Lord of the English Treasury, which 
Office he held at the decease of that gifted 
statesman. The passing of the Emanci- 
pation Act removed the only barrier be- 
tween him and the party who carried that 
measure. The Knight of Kerry we be- 
lieve thought himself bound, as an 
emancipationist, to come to the aid of his 
old friend, the Duke, assailed as he was 
by the fierce indignation of that high 
Protestant party in despite of whom he 
had carried Emancipation, and he again 





* We find it stated in another place that 
the Knight was a page in Dublin Castle 
to the Duchess of Rutland, in 1785, in 
company with another young gentleman, 
‘Master Arthur Wesley,’’ now known as 
the Duke of Wellington. 
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took office with his early friends as Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland in the year 1830. 
Very soon after his political career may 
be said to have terminated; for, though 
he again held office as a Lord of the 
Admiralty in Sir Robert Peel’s short- 
lived ministry in 1835, he never again 
took that seat in Parliament which he lost 
in the struggle attendant on the Reform 
Bill. Though more than once invited to 
seek the suffrages of more than one 
English constituency, he never sat for any 
other place but the county of Kerry. 

‘Far be it from us, standing on the 
edge of his grave, to say one word which 
might revive an irritating and useless dis- 
cussion of some of the circumstances 
which attended the close of the Knight of 
Kerry’s political career. Whether his 
long self-denying fidelity to a great con- 
tested principle met its due reward from 
those who as last enjoyed the fruits of his 
advocacy, it would now be worse than use- 
less to examine. We rather adopt the 
words and sentiments of the poet and say— 

Genius and taste and talent gone, 

For ever tombed beneath the stone, 

The solemn echo seems to cry, 

Here let all enmity, too, die. 
Let it suffice to say, that the sense which 
his countrymen of all classes and opinions 
entertained of the Knight of Kerry’s 
public conduct was evidenced by the gift 
of a magnificent service of plate, purchased 
by a general subscription, and presented 
with a suitable address, to remain as an 
heirloom with his descendants. 

‘‘We cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing our belief that with the Knight of 
Kerry has died much matter of deep 
historical interest respecting that event in 
which the destinies of this empire, ‘‘ for 
better for worse,’’ are now irrevocably in- 
volved,—we mean the Irish Union.* Un- 
less he has left some record of reminiscences 
varied and interesting, there is no man 
now living who can supply many links of 
explanation as to the secret springs and 
principles by which that eventful trans- 
action was accomplished.”’ 





Ricut Hon. Str G. WARRENDER, Bart. 

Feb. 21. In Upper Berkeley-street, 
aged 66, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Warrender, the fourth Bart. of Lochend, 
East Lothian (1715), a Deputy Lieute- 
nant of the county of Haddington, Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Berwickshire militia, M.A. 
and F.R.S. 

Sir George Warrender was great-grand- 





* The Castlereagh Correspondence re- 
cently published shows how intimately the 
Knight of Kerry was in the confidence of 
the Irish Government at this period. 


son of George Warrender, an eminent 
merchant of Edinburgh, who was created 
a Baronet for his loyalty when Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh in the memorable year 
1715. He was the elder son of Sir 
Patrick the third Baronet, who was a 
cavalry officer at the battle of Minden, 
and M.P. for Haddington, by Miss H. 
Blair. When in his seventeenth year, he 
succeeded to the dignity of Baronet, on 
the death of his father, in the month of 
June, 1799. He received the degree of 
M.A. at Cambridge, as a member of 
Trinity college, in the year 1811. 

Sir George Warrender was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council in 1822. 
He was member for Westbury in the 
Parliament of 1826-30. 

Sir George was a musical amateur of 
considerable celebrity; and some twenty 
years ago was accustomed to take an 


_active part in all matters connected with 


the art. 

He married, on the 10th Oct. 1810, the 
Hon. Anne Boscawen, youngest daughter 
of George-Evelyn third Viscount Fal- 
mouth; but had no issue. 

The dignity of Baronet devolves on his 
only brother, John Warrender, esq. who 
married first, in 1823, Lady Julian Jane 
Maitland, sister to the present Earl of 
Lauderdale; and secondly, in 1831, the 
Hon. Frances Henrietta Arden, sister to 
the present Lord Alvanley. 





ArcuBisHop CroL_y. 

April G. At Drogheda, aged about 70, 
the Most Rev. Dr. Crolly, the Roman 
Catholic Primate of Ireland. 

Dr. Crolly was highly esteemed by men 
of all religious and political persuasions, 
being ever remarkable for Christian libe- 
rality towards his Dissenting fellow-coun- 
trymen, and love of peace and order. He 
was a warm supporter of the National 
system of education, and, indeed, of every 
measure which tended to the progress of 
enlightenment. He was one of the Com- 
missioners of Charitable Bequests, and in 
accepting that office, in conjunction with 
Drs. Murray and Denvir, incurred a 
large share of odium, from which, however, 
he never shrank, notwithstanding that the 
opposition against him was led by the late 
Mr. O'Connell in person. From active 
habits and strong constitution, he looked 
to be much less advanced in age than he 
really was: but he fell a victim to cholera 
after an attack of nine hours’ duration. 
As soon as the announcement of his death 
was made public, the shops in Drogheda 
were nearly all closed, and the shipping 
in the river had their flags raised half-mast 
high. 
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Sir R. FRANKLAND RussELL, Barr. 

March 11. At Thirkelby Hall, York- 
shire, in his 65th year, Sir Robert 
Frankland Russell, the seventh Bart. of 
that place (1660), a Deputy Lieutenant 
of Yorkshire, and formerly M.P. for 
Thirsk. 

He was born in July, 1784, and was 
the only surviving son of Sir Thomas 
Frankland the sixth Baronet, by Dorothy, 
daughter of William Smelt, esq. and niece 
to Leonard Smelt, esq. sub-governor to 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George lV. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Thirsk in March, 1815, on the 
resignation of his uncle William Frank- 
land, esq. who was one of Mr. Fox’s 
lords of the admiralty in 1806: and was 
re-elected to the six subsequent Par- 
liaments. In April, 1824, he resigned 
his seat, and was succeeded by the late 
Sir Samuel Crompton, Bart. 

On the death of his father, Jan. 4, 
1831, Sir Robert Frankland succeeded to 
the dignity of a Baronet: and he assumed 
the name of Russell in 1836 on succeed- 
ing to the estates of Sir Robert Green- 
hill Russell, Bart. being descended from 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Russell, 
Bart. and Frances Cromwell, daughter of 
the Protector Oliver; which Elizabeth 
was aunt to Elizabeth Russell, wife of 
Samuel Greenhill, grandfather of Sir 
Robert Greenhill Russell. 

Sir Robert Frankland married, Nov. 
30, 1815, Louisa-Anne, third daughter of 
the Right Rev. Lord George Murray, 
Bishop of St. David’s; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue five 
daughters. 

Tne baronetcy has devolved on_ his 
cousin, Frederick William Frankland, 
esq. eldest son of the late Rev. Roger 
Frankland, Rector of Yarlington, co. 
Somerset, and a Canon-residentiary of 
Wells, by the Hon. Catharine Colville, 
daughter of John 7th Lord Colville. He 
married in 1821 the only daughter of 
Isaac Scarth, esq. of Stakesby, York- 
shire. 





Fre.p-MArsHAau Sir G. NuGent. 

March 11. At his residence, West- 
thorpe House, Little Marlow, aged 92, 
Field-Marshal Sir George Nugent, Bart. 
and G.C.B. Colonel of the 6th regiment 
of Foot, and Governor of St. Mawes. 

Sir George Nugent, and his brother 
Admiral Sir Charles Edmund Nugent, 
G.C.H.* who died in 1844, were the 





* These brothers had both grants of 
arms, with differences not only marking 
their birth in the authorised heraldic man- 
ner, but also typifying their professions. 
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reputed sons of the Hon. Edmund Nu- 
gent, Lieut.-Colonel of the Ist regiment 
of Foot-guards, only son of Robert Vis- 
count Clare, afterwards Earl Nugent, by 
his second wife Anne, daughter of James 
Craggs, esq. Postmaster-general, sister 
and sole heir of the Right Hon. James 
Craggs, and widow of Robert Knight, esq. 
of Gosfield hall, Essex. 

Sir George Nugent was born on the 
10th of June, 1757. He was educated at 
the Charter-house, and afterwards at the 
Royal Academy, Woolwich. On the 5th 
July, 1773, he was appointed Ensign in 
the 39th foot, and joined the regiment at 
Gibraltar in Feb. 1774, where he remained 
until March, 1776, when he was employed 
in the recruiting service in England from 
April 1776 to July 1777. He joined 
the 7th regiment as Lieutenant in Sept. 
1777, in the island of New York, and . 
proceeded early in October with Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H. Clinton on an expedition up 
Hudson’s River for the relief of General 
Burgoyne’s army; he was present at the 
storming of forts Montgomery and Clinton, 
after which he sailed with the regiment to 
Philadelphia, and remained there during 
the winter, and until the evacuation of 
that city in July, 1777, having been 
appointed Captain in the 57th regiment 
in April, and doing duty with it in the 
Jerseys and Connecticut, until the 3rd of 
May, 1782, when he succeeded to a Ma- 
jority in the same regiment. When the 
regiment embarked at Halifax at the end 
of the year 1783, he came on leave of 
absence to England on his promotion, 
being appointed Lieut-Colonel of the 97th 
regiment ; but that corps being disbanded, 
he was placed on half pay. He afterwards 
joined the 13th regiment, 1787 ; the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, 1789; and the Cold- 
stream Guards, October, 1790, succes 
sively, going as aide-camp to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1787. 

In 1793 he accompanied the Guards 
in the expedition under the Duke of York 
to Holland and Flanders, and was present 
at the siege of Valenciennes, the affair of 
Lincelles, at Dunkirk, &c, When the 
army went into winter quarters, he ob- 
tained leave to return to England to raise 
a regiment, and was fortunate in com- 
pleting the 85th to 600 rank and file in 
three months, and obtained the command 
of it as Colonel ; he went with it to the 





Sir George’s coat was blazoned thus, Er- 
mine, two bars within a bordure engrailed 
gules ; on a canton of the last a sword 
erect proper. The sailor brother had the 
blue or azure colour instead of gules, and 
an anchor in lieu of the sword, 
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island of Walcheren, with the temporary 
rank of Brigadier-General; and after that 
service was performed he joined the Duke 
of York’s army on the river Waal in 
Holland, where he had the command of a 
brigade. Lord Cathcart having been 
appointed to the command, no officers of 
the rank of Brigadier-General were allowed 
to serve with the army ; consequently he 
returned to England, and was sent as 
Brigadier-General on the staff of Ireland 
in April, 1795, and served first in the 
South and then in the North of that king- 
dom, where he was appointed Major- 
General, and commanded the district, and 
held it during the whole of the rebellion 
in that country, and until he was made 
Adjutant-General in Ireland, in July, 
1799. 

On the Ist of April, 1801, he was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Jamaica ; he held that 
Government until the 20th Feb. 1806, 
and was on his return to England ap- 
pointed to the Colonelcy of the 6th 
regiment of foot, and made Lieut.-General 
in August of the same year. He was created 
a Baronet by patent dated Nov. 28, 1806. 
He afterwards held the command of the 
Western district, until removed to that of 
the Kent district, which he resigned in 
Oct. 1809. 

In July, 1811, he embarked for India 
as Commander-in-Chief; whence he re- 
turned to England in June, 1815, and 
received the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Sir George Nugent was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Bucking- 
ham, in lieu of his brother the Captain, in 
1790; he was rechosen in 1796, and 
during that year was made Governor of 
the Castle of St. Mawes in Cornwall, on 
the 5th Nov. This appointment, which 
now ceases, he retained for fifty-two 
years. He continued to sit in Parliament 
until the dissolution in 1802. 

He married, at Belfast, Nov. 15, 1797, 
Maria, seventh daughter of Cortland Skin- 
ner, esq. Attorney-General and Speaker 
of the house of assembly of New Jersey, 
North America; and by that lady, who 
died Oct. 24, 1834, he had issue three 
sons and two daughters; 1. Sir George- 
Edmund, who has succeeded to the title ; 
2. Louisa-Elizabeth, married in 1824 to 
Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, Bart. ; 
3. Edmund-Robert, who died an infant ; 
4, Maria-milia, married in 1832 to Rice 
Richard Clayton, esq. fourth son of Sir 
William Clayton, Bart.; and 5. Charles- 
Edmund. 

The present Baronet is a Lieut.-Colo- 
nel in the army. He was born in 1802, 
and married in 1830, Maria-Charlotte, 
daughter of Nicholas William Ridley 
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Colborne, esq. of West Harling, Norfolk, 
now Lord Colborne. 





Srr Ropert SHaw, Bart. 

March 10. At Bushy Park, co. Dub- 
lin, in his 76th year, Sir Robert Shaw, 
Bart., Colonel of the Royal Dublin 
Militia. 

Sir Robert Shaw was the eldest son of 
Robert Shaw, by his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of Higgins, esq. of Hig- 
ginsbrook, co. Meath. His father was 
the son of Robert Shaw, esq. of Kilkenny, 
by Miss Markham, sister of the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

He was a banker in Dublin. For more 
than half a century he filled a most 
honourable and useful place in the public 
life and society of that city. He sat in 
the Irish Parliament, having been re- 
turned by Lord Ely, but when Lord Ely 
gave in his adherence to the measure of 
the Union, Sir Robert (then Mr.) Shaw 
resigned his seat, purchased an indepen- 
dent one for himself, and voted against 
the Union. He represented Dublin in 
the Imperial Parliament from 1804 to 
1826; and for above 53 years he has con- 
stantly acted as a magistrate and grand 
juror for ‘the county of Dublin. He was 
elected alderman of Dublin in 1808. He 
commanded two bodies of volunteers, the 
Rathfarnham cavalry and infantry; and 
subsequently the Royal Dublin Militia. 
He was created a Baronet by patent dated 
17th Aug. 1821. 

Sir Robert Shaw married, on the 7th 
Jan. 1796, Maria, daughter and sole 
heiress of Abraham Wilkinson, esq. of 
Bushy Park, Dublin; and by that lady 
he had issue five sons and four daughters. 
They were: 1. Sir Robert Shaw, who 
has succeeded to the title; 2. the Right 
Hon. Frederick Shaw, M.P. for the uni- 
versity of Dublin, and Recorder of the 
city, who married, in 1219, Thomasine- 
Emily, sixth and youngest daughter of 
the Hon. George Jocelyn, and cousin to 
the Earl of Roden; 3. Lydia-Cecilia ; 
4. Beresford-William; 5. Charlotte; 6. 
George-Augustus; 7. Caroline; 4. Charles; 
and 9. Maria. 

Sir Robert Shaw married secondly, at 
Twickenham, Middlesex, July 2, 1834, 
Miss Amelia Spencer, of that place, 
daughter of the late Benjamin Spencer, 
M.D. formerly of Bristol. 

Sir Robert Shaw is succeeded in his 
principal estates by his eldest son, Lieut.- 
Colonel Robert Shaw: and a portion of 
the county of Dublin estates, the property 
of the late Lady Shaw, devolve on the 
Right Hon. Frederick Shaw, as her second 
son. 
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Masor-Gen. Davip Forsss, C.B. 

March 29. At Aberdeen, Major- 
General David Forbes, C.B. 

This gallant and distinguished officer 
commenced his career as a soldier in 1793, 
as Ensign in the 78th Regiment, or Ross- 
shire Highlanders, when it was embodied 
at Fort-George, July 10, 1793, by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Hector Monro. The Ross-shire 
Highlanders were raised by Lord Seaforth ; 
many of the men were the sons of his 
tenants; and at the time when they were 
first embodied, competent judges gave it 
as their opinion that the new corps would 
rival the fame of the best Highland 
troops, and never fail in the hour of trial. 

In 1794, Ensign Forbes proceeded with 
his regiment to Holland; and the very 
first action in which the 78th was engaged 
proved that this favourable opinion was 
well founded ; for the Highlanders moved 
forward to attack the French, with the 
utmost coolness, under a very heavy fire 
—leapt into the trenches, in the midst of 
a French battalion, and attacked and over- 
powered the enemy with such decisive 


- energy and effect, that their loss was 


small compared to that of the French. 
In this maiden service of the 78th, the 
bayonet alone was employed; in their 
second trial, at Gildermalsen, the High- 
landers allowed the enemy nearly to close 
upon them, and then poured in their fire 
with such deadly effect as to drive back 
the French in great confusion. Here, 
Lieut. Forbes was noticed for good con- 
duct: — ‘‘The cavalry of the enemy 
pushed so far forward, that they got mixed 
with the Light Infantry, but a company 
of the 78th, under Lieut. David Forbes, 
stationed a little to the right of the road, 
fired with such good aim as to kill and 
wound many of the enemy, without 
touching any of our own people, although 
in the line of fire.’’ 

The courage and resolution displayed by 
the British forces in their retreat to 
Bremen were never surpassed in the annals 
of modern warfare. Assailed by the worst 
rigours of a terrible winter, by the 
treachery of the inhabitants, and hemmed 
in by an enemy more than triple their 
number—this band of stout soldiers con- 
tinued to fight their way for nearly two 
months, and persevered amidst the ex- 
tremity of human suffering until they 
reached Bremen, where the generous 
hospitality of the people formed a delight- 
ful contrast to the savage, yet cowardly, 
hostility of the Dutch. Lieut. Forbes 
bore his part in every struggle and skirmish 
of the 78th during this retreat, which 
commanded the unqualified admiration 
even of the enemy. 

In 1795, the subject of this notice as- 


sisted at the taking of Isle de Dieu, on 
the coast of France, and in the following 
year was present, with his corps, at the 
capture of a large Dutch fleet in Saldanha 
Bay. Thence he proceeded to India; 
where, in 1803, under the command of 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, 
he took part in the storm of the Pettah of 
Ahmednuggur. 

In 1811, Capt. Forbes proceeded with 
his regiment to Java; and, in command 
of the Light Compafiy, was personally 
thanked by Colonel Gillespie, for his con- 
duct in forcing the enemy’s position at 
Weltevreede, which was occupied by 8,000 
of the enemy’s best troops, and ohstinately 
defended. The storming of Fort Cornelis 
decided the fate of Java; and here Capt. 
Forbes, who commanded the left flank 
battalion, again earned the thanks of 
Colonel Gillespie, and also of the Lieut.- 
Governor, in general orders, along with a 
medal. 

In Sept. 1811, Major Forbes led the 
advance in the attack on General Jansen, 
in his strongly-entrenched position before 
Samarang, which was carried with the 
loss of all the enemy’s guns and batteries. 

In May, 1812, Major Forbes was se- 
lected to command the Grenadiers of the 
59th, and flank and rifle companies of the 
78th, in the attack on the capital of the 
Sultan of Djocjocarta, which was carried 
by storm; and after its capture Major 
Forbes was left, with 500 men, in com- 
mand of the capital, and in charge of the 
Sultan's treasure. 

In 1813, an insurrection broke out in 
the eastern division of Java; the insur- 
gents murdered Colonel Fraser and Capt. 
M’Pherson. Major Forbes was called to 
quell the insurrection; which duty he 
performed with such promptitude and 
success that he received the thanks of the 
Colonial Government, and was recom- 
mended by them to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York for promotion, and 
thus obtained his Lieutenant-Colonelcy. 

After having been present with the 78th 
in every action in which they were engaged 
in Holland during 1794 and 1795—after 
having been present with it during the 
campaign in Oude, in 1798 ’99—after 
having been present in part of the 
Mahrattah campaign, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley—after having shared in every 
action it was engaged in in Java, in 1811, 
1812, and 1813—after having been, during 
that period, five times named and thanked 
in general orders — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Forbes, in the summer of 1817, returned 
with his Highlanders to Aberdeen, being 
the only officer remaining with his regi- 
ment, of 42 who landed in Calcutta, in 
1797, and being now accompanied by 
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only 36 privates out of nearly 1,200 who 
arrived in India at the same time with 
him. 

He retired on half pay in 1817, and re- 
ceived the rank of Major-General at the 
last general promotion in 184 . 

In private life, General Forbes won the 
esteem and attachment of all who knew 
him, by his high and honourable character, 
the warmth and fidelity of his friendship, 
and that genuine humanity which rendered 
him the soldier’s best and kindest friend. 
His memory will be cherished by those 
who had an opportunity of knowing his 
private worth; while the record of his 
public services, and those of his gallant 
companions in arms, are already matter of 
history. 





Vicr-Apmo. C. B. H. Ross, C.B. 

March 2. At Devonport, Charles 
Boyne Hudson Ross, esq. C.B. Vice-Ad- 
miral of the White. 

His father was a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. 

He commenced his career on the Ist of 
March 1789; served as midshipman at 
the capture of Toulon, in 1793, and to- 
wards the latter end of 1800 was wrecked in 
the Diligence 18, on the Honda bank, near 
Cuba. He was made a Lieutenant July 
14th, 1796, a Commander four years after 
(June, 1800), and in Oct. 1802, a post- 
Captain, then 26 years of age. He was 
promoted to his first flag rank in June, 
1837, and obtained the grade of Vice- 
Admiral April 24th, 1847. 

As Captain he commanded the Desirée 
and Pique frigates, on the Jamaica station. 
In the former ship he was employed in 
1803, in the blockade of St. Domingo, on 
which service he continued till the evacu- 
ation of that place by the French troops 
under General Rochambeau ; and, when 
in command of the Pique, among the 
armed vessels taken by her in 1804, 1805, 
and 1806, were Le Terreur, a French 
cutter, of 10 guns and 70 men; the Or- 
quijo, a Spanish corvette, mounting 18 
guns; and the Phaeton and Voltigeur, of 
16 guns, and 120 men each. Subse- 
quently he became flag-Captain to his 
brother-in-law, Sir George Cockburn, in 
the Secret 74, and was with him in the 
Chesapeake and North America in all the 
successful operations against the Yankees, 
which has made the name of Cockburn 
terrible even to this day, and the par- 
ticulars of which, wherein Captain Ross’s 
name was mentioned, were published in 


the ‘* London Gazette ’’ in 1813, the gal- ° 


lant captain’s name having been honour- 
ably noticed by the same authority four 
times previously. In May, 1815, he was 
appointed to the Northumberland 74, 
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which ship, bearing the flag of Sir George 
Cockburn, conveyed Napoleon to St. 
Helena. On returning to England he 
was nominated a C.B., and in 1819 was 
appointed to the ordinary at Portsmouth. 
In 1822 he was appointed commissioner 
under the navy board at Jamaica, and 
subsequently, he held a similar appoint- 
ment at Malta Dockyard. 

On the retirement of that able officer, 
the late Rear-Adm. William Shield, from 
the active duties of commissioner of Ply- 
mouth Dockyard, Captain Ross was ap- 
pointed to the vacancy. On the abolition 
of the Navy Board, Captain Ross sur- 
rendered his life patent of office to Sir 
James Graham, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and accepted the new title of 
Captain Superintendent, with the under- 
standing that the new arrangement should 
not affect his tenure of office ; but at the 
general promotion of 1837, when he ob- 
tained his flag rank, he was, contrary to all 
expectation, superseded by the late Vice- 
Admiral Warren. A very strong feeling 
prevailed, not only in the dockyard and 
the towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse, but throughout the service 
generally, on this breach of faith on the 
part of Lord Minto, who was the First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; and the noble 
earl himself, sensible of the injustice which 
had deprived the gallant deceased of his 
life appointment, compensated him with 
the command in chief on the South Ame- 
rican station. This was his last active 
service. 

During the time he held the commis- 
sionership and superintendentship of De- 
vonport dockyard, Captain Ross was 
universally esteemed and respected by all 
ranks and classes. On service he was 
most active, zealous, decisive, and efficient. 
He possessed great discrimination in his 
selections for promotion, was most just 
and impartial in his recommendations, 
and never forgot an eligible friend when 
he had the opportunity of serving him ; 
he was ever faithful to his promises, and 
possessed a spirit of manly independence 
and firmness, which prevented the com- 
mission of many an act of injustice, 
Admiral Ross was as much respected—we 
may say beloved—in tlie neighbourhood as 
he was in the dockyard. He was hospi- 
table, generous, and charitable; and his 
purse and his name were ever at the com- 
mand of the various institutions which 
abound in Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse; and, on his retirement from 
office, men of all ranks, classes, and parties 
united, at a public meeting, to present him 
with a handsome testimonial of their 
esteem and regard. 

Vice-Admiral Ross first married, in 1803, 
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Miss Cockburn, youngest sister of Lady 
Cockburn, wife of the present Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. This ami- 
able lady died at Devonport dockyard, 
from the effects of severe injuries sus- 
tained from fire whilst in bed. The gal- 
lant vice-admiral married, secondly, the 
widow of J. Scobell, esq. a magistrate of 
the county of Devon, who survives him. 
By his former marriage he had three 
children—a son, who died a Commander 
in the navy; one daughter, who was 
married to Major Power, and is since 
dead ; and another, who is married to 
Edward Scobell, esq. of Meavy,co. Devon. 

The remains of this gallant and much- 
beloved officer were buried in Stoke 
churchyard, Devonport, on the 8th of 
March. 

The universal respect in which the gal- 
lant admiral was held by every branch of 
the united services, as well as the gentry 
of the neighbourhood, rendered it im- 
possible to give special invitations to any ; 
the attendance, therefore, was a sponta- 
neous mark of regard to the memory of a 
warm-hearted friend, a generous neigh- 
bour, and a gallant and meritorious brother 
officer. On its arrival at the church, the 
procession formed in the following order : 
—The Rev. W. J. St. Aubyn, Rector, the 
Rev. J. Briggs, H.M. Dock-yard, and 
the Rev. J. P. Oliver, Curate. 

Sir George Magrath, Kt., Physician ; 
W. P. Swain, Surgeon. 

Tue Bopy, borne by eight Petty Offi- 
cers. Pall bearers, Adm. Sir W. Gage, 
Kt. G.C.H., Commander-in-Chief; Rear 
Adm. Sir J. Louis, Bart. Superintendent 
of the Dock-yard; Rear Adm. Manley 
Dixon ; Capt. Sir W. Dixon, Bart., R.N.; 
Capt. Sir Thomas Maitland, Kt., C.B., 
flag-Captain; Capt. Sir J. Bremer, K.C.B., 
R.N.; Capt. J. T. Nicolas C.B., Super- 
intendent Victualling Yard; and, Capt. 
Carter, H.M.S. Caledonia. 

Relations and Mourners, Mr. Edwin 
Scobell, Mr. Boardman, Mr. Edward 
Scobell, Mr. Walter Reid. 

Followed by a large body of friends, 
among whom were Major-Gen. the Hon. 
Henry Murray ; Mr. Edward St. Aubyn; 
Mr. Clifton (Penlee); Sir W. Snow 
Harris, Kt.; Admirals Tremlett, Pasco, 
Arthur, C.B., Maurice, Austen, C.B. ; 
Mr. Hodge (Pounds); Mr. W. Johnson 
(London) ; Mr. Ingle; General Lawrence ; 
Colonels Rowland, R.A., Maxwell (82nd), 
Oldfield, R.E. ; Captains Mends (Agin- 
court), Basden, R.N., Dickson (Cale- 
donia), Rogers, R.N., Gordon, Jauncey, 
R.N., Cragg R.N., Sanders, R.N., Nel- 
son, Prothero, A.D.C., Gill, R.N. (first 
lieutenant to Admiral Ross, in the Presi- 
dent), oo R.N., Somerville, RN. 


Kennedy, R.N., Glasse, R.N.; Mr. Hen- 
derson, master-attendant, dock-yard ; Mr. 
Dent, store-keeper, steam-yard; Mr. Gott- 
leib, store-receiver, dock-yard; Mr. Eaton, 
store-keeper, gun-wharf; Lieuts. Williams, 
dock-yard; Brownrigg (flag-Lieutenant to 
Sir W. H. Gage), Woolcombe (flag-Lieu- 
tenant to Sir J. Louiso; Officers of the 
Ordinary ; Mr. Gordon, 82nd Regiment ; 
Mr. A. B. Bone; Mr. Josiah Glencross; 
Mr. Jonathan Ramsey; Mr. Procter, 
R.N.; Rev. W. Procter, &c. 





PryseE Prysg, Esa. M.P. 

Jan. 4. At Carmarthen, Pryse Pryse, 
esq. for thirty years M. P. for that borough. 

He was the only son of Edward Loveden 
Loveden, esq. of Buscot, co. Berks (who 
was the son of Thomas Townsend, esq. of 
Cirencester, and assumed the name of 
Loveden), by Margaret, only daughter 
and heiress of Lewis Pryse, esq. of Go- 
gerddan. 

Having inherited the estates of that 
family, he assumed the name and arms of 
Pryse, and was high-sheriff of Cardigan- 
shire in 1798. 

He was first elected to Parliament for 
the borough of Cardigan in 1818, without 
a contest, as he was again to the seven 
following Parliaments. In 1841 he was 
opposed by J. Scandrett Harford, esq. and 
there was a double return, owing to the 
loss of part of the poll; but Mr. Pryse 
was seated on petition. In 1847, he was 
again unopposed. He was a supporter of 
the Whig party. 

Mr. Pryse was twice married ; first on 
the 20th July 1798, to the Hon. Harriet, 
widow of the Hon. and Rev. John Ellis 
Agar (second son of James first Viscount 
Clifden), and second daughter of William, 
second Viscount Ashbrook; which lady 
died without issue, in 1813. His second 
wife was Jane, daughter of Peter Cavallier, 
esq. of Gisborough in Cleveland, by whom 
he had issue three sons, Pryse Pryse esq. 
now of Gogerddan, who was born in 1815, 
and has been elected to succeed him as 
representative of the Cardigan associated 
boroughs; 2. Edward-Lewis; and 3. John- 
Pugh. 

T. T. Gurpon, Esa. 

March 13. At Letton hall, Norfolk, in 
his 85th year, Theophilus Thornhagh 
Gurdon, esq. of that place, and of Grun- 
disburgh, Suffolk, a magistrate for both 
counties ; maternal grandfather of Lord 
Wodehouse. 

He succeeded his father, Brampton 
Gurdon Dillingham, esq. of Grundisburgh 
Hall, in 1820; but shortly after dropped 
the name cf Dillingham, and was gazetted 
in the year 1824, when he was appointed 
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sheriff of Norfolk, as Theophilus Thorn- 
hagh Gurdon. He was one of those 
high-minded country gentlemen of whom 
Norfolk bas a right to be proud; as 
an ornament to the society in which he 
moved, as one who took an honourable 
lead among those politicians who main- 
tained and supported the Whig principles 
of his county, as the friend of their great 
patriot Mr. Coke, and as the enemy of 
no man. 

He married, in 1796, Anne, daughter 
of William Mellish, esq. of Blyth, co. 
Notts, and has left issue five sons and 
one daughter: 1. Brampton Gurdon, esq. 
born 1797, now of Grundisburgh Hall, 
who married, 12 Aug. 1828, Henrietta- 
Susanna, eldest daughter of Nicholas 
William Ridley Colborne, esq. of West 
Harling, Norfolk, now Lord Colborne, 
and has issue three sons and two daughters, 
2. John Gurdon, who, on his marriage 
with Mary-Martin-Slater, widow of Sir 
Thomas Ormsby, and daughter and heir 
of Gen. Francis Slater Rebow, has taken 
the name of Rebow. 3. Rev. Philip 
Gurdon, Rector of Reymerston and Cran- 
worth-cum-Letton, Norfolk, who married, 
July 1832, Henrietta-Laura, daughter of 
John Pulteney, esq. of Northerwood, in 
Hampshire. 4. William Gurdon, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 5. 
Anne, married in 1825 to Henry, eldest 
son of Hon. John Wodehouse (afterwards 
Lord Wodehouse), and was left his widow 
in 1834, having had issue the present 
Lord Wodehouse and a younger posthu- 
mous son. And, 6. Rev. Edward Gur- 
don, Curate to his brother at Reymerston. 





Tuomas Hortock BAstTARD, Esa. 

March 12. At Charlton Marshall, 
Dorsetshire, aged 76, Thomas Horlock 
Bastard, esq. a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant for that county. 

He was the only son of Thomas Bas- 
tard, esq. of Blandford Forum and 
Charlton Marshall, by Jane Morgan of 
the former place. He succeeded his 
father in his estates in 1791, and served 
the office of Sheriff of Dursetshire in 
1812. 

Mr. Bastard was twice married: first, 
in 1793, to Elizabeth Biggs, of Blandford, 
who died in 1810, leaving issue one son, 
Thomas Horlock Bastard, esq. married 
in 1844 to Margaret, widow of Capt. 
James Keith Forbes, Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s Civil service; and one daughter, 
Elizabeth-Horlock, married in 1819 to 
Capt. John Brine, R.N. 

He married secondly, in 1811, Eliza 
Muston, also of Blandford, by whom he 
had issue the Rev. Henry Horlock Bas- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXII. 


tard, M.A. Incumbent of Tarrent Craw- 
ford, Dorsetshire. 





JoHun Davenport, Esa. 

Dec. 12. At his seat, Westwood-hall, 
Staffordshire, aged 84, John Davenport, 
esq. a Deputy Lieutenant of the county, 
and late M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent. 

In the history of that borough by Mr. 
John Ward, published in 1843, we find 
the following account of the rise and 
progress of Mr. Davenport’s commercial 
fortunes :— 

‘‘The first manufactories at Longport 
were erected about the year 1773, by Mr. 
John Brindley, a younger brother of the 
great engineer; these were immediately 
followed by the erection of one by Mr. 
Edward Bourne, and, in a short tifie 
afterwards, Mr. Robert Williamson erected 
another. Three of these establishments 
are now possessed and carried on by 
Messrs. Davenport; the former sites 
having been considerably extended by 
additional buildings. 

‘*Mr. John Davenport, the head of 
this firm, commenced business at Long- 
port in 1794, and added, in 1797, to their 
other concerns, the chemical preparation 
of litharge and white lead, for the use of 
the potters, in their glazes; but this 
department is now discontinued. In 
1801, the making of flint-glass, or 
chrystal, was introduced by them, and is 
still extensively carried on ; connected 
with which is steam-machinery for cutting 
and ornamenting it. They produce very 
brilliant specimens of stained glass, and 
have got up some elaborate works of that 
kind for church and other windows, 
particularly one for St. Mark’s, Liverpool; 
and have furnished splendid assortments 
for the Dukes of Sutherland and Devon- 
shire, the Marquesses of Anglesea and 
Westminster, and others of the nobility. 
They have a fourth earthenware manu- 
factory at Newport, which with a good 
house near it was built by Mr. Walter 
Daniel, in or about the year 1795. The 
aggregate of their business, indeed, is of 
very considerable magnitude, and gives 
employment to upwards of fifteen hundred 
hands. 

‘* Messrs. Davenport’s chinaware has 
long obtained celebrity, not only for the 
excellence of its materials, but for ex- 
quisite design and embellishments. In 
1806, the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King George IV. visited these manu- 
factories, and expressed great satisfaction, 
and admiration, at the progress which had 
been made towards perfection in the 
manufacture of porcelain in this country. 
On his late Majesty King William 
coming to the throne, he gave directions 
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for a superb service of porcelain to be 
made, for the banquet to be given at the 
Coronation. This splendid production 
was, by his Majesty’s permission, ex- 
hibited publicly at the works at Longport, 
previously to its being forwarded to St. 
James’s; and Messrs. Davenport, with 
that liberality which has distinguished 
them on all occasions, invited the manu- 
facturers generally, and other neighbours, 
to inspect it. The whole had been newly 
modelled, from drawings of the best forms; 
and in the larger pieces, sculpture was 
introduced, from models furnished by 
some of the first artists in the kingdom. 
This most elegant and costly production 
attracted the notice of those distinguished 
foreigners who had the honour of seats at 
the Royal Banquet; and his Majesty 
testified, in the warmest manner, his 
gratification in finding his own country 
capable of producing such a display of art 
as could scarcely be equalled, not to say 
surpassed, by any other. 

‘¢ Mr. Davenport, sen. was elected one 
of the first representatives of this borough 
in parliament [in 1832; and retained 
that honour until 1841.] He has latterly 
retired from any active share in the 
business of his house, and resided at 
Westwood-hall, near Leek, a property 
which he had greatly improved and orna- 
mented. The principal management of 
the above extensive concern now devolves 
on Mr. Davenport’s youngest son, Mr. 
William Davenport; but previously to 
the year 1835 was under the direction of 
Mr. Henry Davenport (the second son), 
who unfortunately met with his death by 
a fall from his horse, on the 13th of 
November in that year. John Davenport, 
jun. esq. Mr. Davenport’s eldest son, is 
one of the magistrates of the county. He 
married, in 1827, Charlotte, daughter of 
George Coltman, esq. Mr. William Daven- 
port married Marianne, daughter of John 
Wood, esq.; and Elizabeth, the only 
surviving daughter of Mr. Davenport, is 
married to John Bent, esq. of Liverpool; 
all of whom have families. 

‘* The Longport battalion of the Volun- 
teer Corps, which, in the year 1803, were 
formed in various parts of this district, 
was commanded by Major Davenport. It 
consisted of four companies, of eighty 
rank and file each. Mr. Davenport, sup- 
ported by his neighbours at Longport, was 
most prompt in offering to raise, clothe, 
and equip, free of expense to Government, 
except arms, a corps of five hundred men; 
and this offer, we are informed, was the 
first made in the county of Stafford, and 
was accepted; but such was the then 
prevailing ardour of patriotism, that the 
Government was obliged to refuse many 


offers, and to reduce others, so that the 
Longport corps was fixed at the number 
just mentioned. 

‘¢ This gallant corps Mr. Davenport 
brought into a high state of discipline, and 
he continued to command it for some 
time, until ill-health obliged him to resign; 
when he was succeeded by Robert William- 
son, esq. as Major-Commandant.”’ 

Mr. Davenport was three times re- 
turned to Parliament for the borough of 
Stoke-upon-Trent ; first in 1832, together 
with Mr. Wedgwood, of Etruria, after 
a poll terminating as follows : 


Josiah Wedgwood, esq. . . 822 
John Davenport, esq. . . . 625 
R. E. Heathcote, esq. . . . 588 
G. M. Miles, esq. . . . . 232 


In 1835 he was returned without a con- 
test, in conjunction with Mr. Heathcote. 

In 1837 there were again three other 
candidates, and the contest had the 
following result : 


W. T. Copeland,esq. . . . 681 
John Davenport, esq. . . . 670 
Matthew Bridges, esq. . . . 472 
F. C. Sheridan, esq.. . . . 469 


At the election of 1841 he retired, on 
account of his advancing years, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Ricardo, who still con- 
tinues one of the members, in conjunction 
with Mr. Alderman Copeland. 





LrEonarpD Srewart, M.D. 

Feb. 26. In Keppel Street, aged 51, 
Leonard Stewart, M.D. 

Dr. Stewart received his degree at 
Edinburgh in 1819, and became a licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London in 1825. He has served the 
office of President in the Westminster 
Medical Society and in the London 
Medical Society; and was a Fellow of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
and of several other societies both British 
and foreign. 

He was formerly physician to the Far- 
ringdon Dispensary, and latterly to the 
Artists’ Annuity, Benevolent, and Ami- 
cable Funds. He was also an assistant 
commissioner in the Children’s Employ- 
ment Commission. 

Dr. Stewart was the author of— 

Division of Labour in Medical Prac- 
tice: 

On the tendency to Disease in Refined 
Life : 

Oration on Modern Medicine : 

On Public Health : 
and was a contributor to the Medical 
Gazette and other periodicals. 
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Rev. Epwarp Epwarps, F.S8.A. 

March 15. At Lynn, in his 83rd year, 
the Rev. Edward Edwards, M.A. F.S.A. 
an Honorary Canon of Norwich Cathedral, 
and for upwards of 50 years Lecturer of 
St. Margaret’s Church and St. Nicholas’ 
Chapel, Lynn Regis. 

Mr. Edwards took a very active part in 
promoting religious education among the 
poor, at a time when national and charity 
schools were almost unknown ; and was 
mainly instrumental in founding and 
fostering the public schools of the bo- 
rough of Lynn. He was, moreover, a 
munificent supporter of every institution 
having for its object the relief of human 
suffering and the diffusion of religious 
instruction, whether at home or abroad, 
amongst the heathen. His acquire- 
ments, not only as a divine, but in va- 
rious branches of science, were varied 
and extensive ; and his piety was adorned 
by a cheerfulness and vivacity in conver- 
sation which, at the extreme age of 84, 
rendered him a delightful companion to 
persons of every age and in every society, 
The reverend gentleman enjoyed all his 
talents and faculties unimpaired to the 
hour of his death ; and on Sunday before 
preached with his accustomed fervour. 
He rose on Thursday morning, and re- 
marked to his servant that he was rather 
unwell, but should feel better when he was 
dressed. On the servant’s coming a se- 
cond time to his dressing-room he found 
him partly dressed and dead. 

The mortal remains of this much es- 
teemed and venerable clergyman were 
consigned to their final resting-place, in 
St. Nicholas’ chapel, on Wednesday the 
Zlst March. Every shop on the line of 
procession was closed, and a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants put on mourning 
for the day. The mayor and corporation, 
preceded by the sword-bearer and maces, 
and between thirty and forty clergymen 
in their gowns, accompanied the proces- 
sion. 

JoHn PoynpeER, Esa. 

March 10. At Montpelier House, South 
Lambeth, in his 70th year, John Poynder, 
esq. ‘* It is not too much to say that it 
was mainly owing to the untiring energy 
and zeal of Mr. Poynder, who for many 
years contended almost single-handed in 
the Court of Proprietors at the East India 
House, that the annual immolation of 
above six hundred widows was at length 
put a stop to by Lord W. Bentinck ; nor 
again, that it was owing to the same in- 
trepid advocate of the Christian religion 
that the East India Company has in a 
great degree relinquished its connection 
with idolatry. That this result has not 


even yet been wholly brought about was 
the cause of sincere regret to Mr. Poyn- 
der as long as he retained possession of 
his faculties. No man ever laboured more 
fervently, no man ever more disinterest- 
edly, to promote the glory of God and the 
lasting good of his fellow-creatures.”’— 
Church and State Gazette. 
Rosert Sisiey, Esa. 

March 31. Aged 59, Robert Sibley, 
esq. District Surveyor of Clerkenwell, 
Surveyor to the Worshipful Company of 
Ironmongers, and a member of the council 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Sibley was the county surveyor of 
Middlesex for many years, but resigned 
the appointment for that of the district 
surveyorship of Clerkenwell. Amongst 
the buildings which he erected were the 
Hanwell County Lunatic Asylum, the 
Light Horse Volunteer Barrack in Gray’s- 
Inn Lane, now a refuge for the destitute, 
and several small bridges, among which 
was Brentford. He also constructed the 
large iron wharf at London Bridge. The 
district surveyorship has been conferred on 
his son, Mr. R. L. Sibley. 


Mr. ErrincHam WILSson. 

April 3. At Clapham, in his 43d year, 
Mr. Effingham Wilson, jun. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Effing- 
ham Wilson, the well-known bookseller 
of the Royal Exchange. Having previ- 
ously assisted his father, he commenced 
business on his own account in 1836, and 
conducted it with considerable success 
until the following year, when he was af- 
flicted with a violent rheumatic fever, 
which confined him to his bed for nearly 
twelve months, during which time his 
business was ruined, so that he was driven 
into insolvency. A few years after, with 
renovated health, he entered into new en- 
gagements—in other words, he formed a 
matrimonial connexion with a lady pos- 
sessed of some fortune. With her full 
concurrence, he appropriated a consider- 
able portion of this money to the pay- 
ment of all his creditors in full. He as- 
sembled them, therefore, and discharged 
every liability. This act of high integrity 
met with great commendation, but the 
only tangible acknowledgment was on the 
part of a creditor, whose claim was about 
200/., who received a cheque for the 
amount, gave a receipt, and immediately 
presented the cheque to Mrs. Wilson. 
This generous act was performed by one 
who was least able of all the creditors to 
sustain the loss. Connected with this 
matter is a circumstance which is werth 
notice. A creditor, of the Jewish persua- 
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sion, hearing of Mr. Wilson’s determina- 
tion to appropriate his newly-acquired 
means to the discharge of his debts, actu- 
ally sent his partner to him to persuade 
him not to carry out his intention. Mr. 
Wilson, who possessed considerable ta- 
lents and taste, was editor of a monthly 
periodical of much merit, called ‘“‘ The 
Parterre,’’ of which six volumes appeared. 
He was also the publisher of ‘‘ The Nu- 
mismatic Journal,’’ edited by Mr. J. Y. 
Akerman, now Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and directed his attention 
especially to the sale of works on numis- 
matology. 





Masor Joun Gorpon. 

Major John Gordon, of her Majesty’s 
60th Rifles, who fell at the storming of 
the suburbs of Mooltan, on the 27th of 
December, was an officer of great promise, 
ardently attached to the service, and had 
lately exchanged out of his former regi- 
ment, the 17th, into the Rifles, for the 
sake of being engaged in active service, 
although in doing so he sacrificed the im- 
mediate prospect of a Lieut.-Colonelcy, 
which, as it turned out, he would have 
obtained had he returned home with the 
17th. 

On the arrival of the Bombay column 
before Mooltan, orders were immediately 
issued by Lord Gough to carry the for- 
tress. The officer in command of the 
Rifles, the Hon. Colonel Dundas, C.B. 
was promoted to a superior command as 
Brigadier, and the charge of his own regi- 
ment devolved on the Major next in se- 
niority. On the morning of the 27th, the 
attacking columns moved out about noon, 
and to the Rifles was assigned the chief 
post of honour in war, ‘‘ to take off,’’ as 
Lord Gough once expressed it, ‘the 
rough edge of the enemy’s fire.’’ It was 
their first duty to dislodge the enemy from 
a fortified mound, which protected the 
suburbs and the approach to the city on 
the side of the attack. The Sikhs were 
there posted in great strength, with match- 
locks and zumborocks, picking off our 
gallant men as they advanced. But no- 
thing could retard their progress. The 
mound was carried at the point of the 
bayonet, but not without considerable loss 
on our side. Major Gordon led the way, 
cheering on his men, sword in hand, and 
was in the act of giving some orders, when 
the deadly aim of a Sikh marksman stopped 
his career, and he fell into the arms of his 
Adjutant, to speak no more. He died 
almost immediately, on his first and last 
field, in the prime of manhood. 

Major Gordon was descended from an 
ancient branch of the ducal family of Gor- 
don, and through his mother, Mrs. Haldane 


Gordon, a cousin of the Earl of Camper- 
down, was heir expectant to considerable 
landed estates in Scotland. He was also 
the maternal grandson of the late Robert 
Haldane, esq. of Airthrey, in the county 
of Stirling, who married the sister of the 
late Richard Oswald, esq. long M.P. for 
the county of Ayr, one of the largest 
landed proprietors and most eminent agri- 
culturists in Scotland. 

Major Gordon having died unmarried, 
his brother, the Rev. James Gordon, suc- 
ceeds to his prospects. 





Mrs. SHERIFFE. 

March 20. At Southwold, in Suffolk, 
in her 77th year, Sarah, relict of the Rev. 
Thomas Sheriffe, Rector of Uggeshall and 
Sotherton, in the same county. 

Mrs. Sheriffe’s maiden namewas Bennet. 
After having had for many years the care 
of the children of Mr. Sheriffe by a former 
marriage, she became his second wife ; and 
after his death, in 1842, she removed to 
Southwold, where she resided till her death. 

Previous to her marriage she published 
three novels,—‘* Humbert Castle,” 3 vols. 
8vo. 1800 ; ‘‘Correlia,’’ 4 vols.; and “The 
Forest of Hohenelbe,’’ 3 vols. 1803; and 
after her marriage she was the authoress 
of ‘‘ The Practical Study of Scripture re- 
commended and illustrated by Reflections 
on some of the most remarkable examples, 
events, and discourses recorded in the Old 
and New Testament,’’ 1823, 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
and ‘‘ Reflections on the Psalms,’’ 2 vols. 
12mo. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. —. At Bathurst, on the Gambia, 
where he had been resident for only a few 
months as Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Griffith, 
of Jesus college, Oxford. Having left six 
orphan children totally unprovided for, a 
subscription has been opened on their 
behalf, which is headed by a contribution 
of 102. from the Bishop of London, and 
25/. from the special funds of the Cor- 
poration of the Sons of the Clergy. 

Feb. 4. At Grinsted, near Colchester, 
the Rev. Charles Hewitt, Rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Grinsted, and of Pitsea. He 
was presented to the former church in 
1797 by the Lord Chancellor, and to Pit- 
sea in 1798. 

Feb. 9. Aged 89, the Rev. Uriah Bid- 
mead, Rector of Hanwood, near Shrews- 
bury. 

Feb. 10. The Rev. Bridges Harvey, 
Rector of Doddinghurst, Essex. He was 
of Jesus college, Cambridge, LL.B. 1805, 
and was presented to his living in 1813. 

At Kendal, aged 54, the Rev. Thomas 
Pearson, M.A. 
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Feb. 13. At Roseheath, near Inver- 
ness, the Very Rev. Charles Fyvie, Dean 
of Inverness. 

Feb. 14. Aged 46, the Rev. H. J. 
Crump, of Donnington House, Lechlade, 
Glotcestershire, formerly Chaplain of 
Mill Hill Grammar-school. 

Feb. 19. At Southsea, the Rev. John 
Mitchell, Vicar of Kingsclere, Hants, and 
Chaplain to the Military Prison, Southsea 
Castle. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1816; and was pre- 
sented to Kingsclere in 1817 by Lord 
Bolton. 

Feb. 21. At Southchurch, Essex, aged 
65, the Rev. Charles Chisholm, M.A. 
Rector of Southchurch, a Rural Dean, 
and an acting magistrate for the county. 
He was of Worcester college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1809, was presented to the rectory 
of Eastwell in Kent in 1812 by the Earl 
of Winchelsea, collated to Preston by 
Feversham in 1820 by Archbp. Manners- 
Sutton; and to Southchurch (a peculiar 
of Canterbury) by the same patron in 
1836. 

Feb. 22. At Ruan Llanyhorre, Corn- 
wall, in the 75th year of his age, and the 
40th of his incumbency, the Rev. Richard 
Budd, Rector of that parish. He was of 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford, M.A. 
1799, B.D. 1807, and was presented to his 
living by that society in 1809. 

At Avebury, Wilts, the Rev. Edward 
Jones, formerly Curate of Devizes. 

Feb. 24. At Woolston House, Lod- 
diswell, near Kingsbridge, aged 85, the 
Rev. Edward Vauyhan, late Archdeacon 
of Madras, and Chaplain to the Hon. East 
India Company for upwards of twenty- 
nine years. 

Feb. 26. At St. Kew, Cornwall, aged 
44, the Rev. John Samue. Scobell, Vicar 
of the parish. 

Feb. 27. Aged 80, the Rev. Richard 
Cragy, Rector of Wymondham, Leicester- 
shire. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1794, and was presented 
to his living by the Lord Chancellor in 
1823. 

At his father’s house in Hull, in his 
32d year, the Rev. Josiah John Prickett, 
Incumbent of Markington, Yorkshire. 
He was the eldest son of Marmaduke 
Thomas Prickett, esq. by Anastasia, dau. 
of the Rev. John Armitstead of Cranage 
hall, Cheshire, and was a member of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge. He married in 
1841 Eliza, daughter of the late J. C. 
Parker, esq. of Hull. 

March 3. At Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
in his 83d year, the Rev. James Churchill. 

March 7. At Linchmere, near Lip- 
hook, Hants, aged 64, the Rev. Richard 
Henry Baker. 
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At Lewes, aged 33, the Rev. William 
Courthope, Perpetual Curate of South 
Malling, Sussex. 

March 11. At the residence of his son, 
the parsonage, Castle Church, near Staf- 
ford, aged 74, the Rev. Robert Ellis Ait- 
kens, for 46 years Incumbent of Henley 
and Okeover, Staffordshire, and of Atlow, 
Derbyshire. He was of Trinity college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1800. He was presented 
to Henley in 1802 by trustees, and to his 
two other churches in the following year 
by H. F. Okeover, esq. 

March 15. At Orton, Westmorland, 
in his 82d year, the Rev. Robert Milner, 
Vicar of that parish, and one of the senior 
magistrates of the county. He was nomi- 
nated to his living by the landowners of 
the parish in 1802. 

March 16. At Cricklade St. Sampson, 
Wilts, aged 67, the Rev. Henry Gaunilett, 
Vicar of that parish. He was of Trinity 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1806, and was pre- 
sented to his church in 1817 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Salisbury. 

March 17. At Southampton, aged 83, 
the Rev. Joseph Hamilton, D.D. He was 
of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, M.A. 1794 
B. and D.D. 1808. 

March 18. At Grove place, Brompton, 
the Rev. Frederick Choppin. He was of 
St. John’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1810. 

March 19. At Beckford Cottage, Bath, 
the Rev. Joseph Blake Ogle. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, 
M.A. 1797. 

March 21. At the Euston hotel, Euston- 
square, aged 56, the Rev. William Shore 
Chalk, Rector of Wilden, Bedfordshire, 
to which he was presented in 1835 by the 
Duke of Bedford. He died from taking 
oxalic acid in mistake for Epsom salts. 

In Queen-square, Bloomsbury, aged 50, 
the Rev. Thomas Harris. 

Murch 22. At Ryhall, Rutlandshire, 
aged 58, the Rev. Henry Chaplin. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815; and was presented 
to his living in 1835 by the Marquess of 
Exeter. 

At the Island, Tiverton, aged 87, the 
Rev. John Ley. He was of Sidney col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1783, as 13th Se- 
nior Optime, M.A. 1787. 

March 30. At the house of his sister at 
St. Alban’s, the Rev. Charles Chapman, 
recently appointed Vicar of Prescot, Lan- 
cashire. The responsibility of his new 
preferment seems to have upset his mind, 
and he committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. 

March 31. At Redland, Bristol, the 
Rev. Thomas Griffiths, M.A. Rector of 
Limington, Somersetshire. He was the 
only son of the late Thomas Griffiths, 
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M.D. and was formerly Fellow of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, and was presented 
to his living by that society in 1836. 

April 1. At Northop, Flintshire, aged 
58, the Rev. Henry Jones, M.A. Vicar of 
that parish. He was of Jesus college, 
Oxford, and was collated to his living in 
1818 by Dr. Luxmoore then Bishop of St. 
Asaph. j 

April 2. Aged 89, the Rev. Sir James 
Hanham, Bart. of Deans Court, Dorset, 
one of the Priests of the Collegiate church 
of Wimbourne, and Rector of Winter- 
bourne Zelston. He was the eldest son 
of the Rev. Sir James the sixth Bart. 
by Jane, niece and sole heiress of William 
Phelips, of Corfe Mullen, esq.; and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1806. He was insti- 
tuted to the living of Winterbourne 
Zelston in 1800. He married first in 
1793 Anne, dau. of Lieut. Edward Pike, 
R.N.; and secondly in 1815 Miss Eliza 
Pattey, of Wimbourne. By the former 
he had issue Sir William his successor, 
and other children who are deceased. 

At Reading, from a wound accidentally 
received from an iron wicket-gate which 
fell on his ankles, aged 35, the Rev. John 
Lawson, Rector of Sherborne St. John, 
Hampshire, to which he was presented by 
Mr. Chute in 1846. He has left a widow 
and young family. 

April 4. Aged 55, the Rev. Ralph 
Harvey Leeke, of Ruckley Grange, Shrop- 
shire, formerly Rector of Longford, in the 
same county. He was the second son of 
Ralph Leeke, esq. of Longford hall, by 
Honoria-Frances, only daughter of Walter 
Harvey Thursby, esq., and was presented 
to the rectory of Longford by his father 
in 1825. 

April 5. At Silkston, near Barnsley, 
aged 28, the Rev. John Buak, Curate of 
Silkston, and late Curate of Tynemouth. 
He was a licentiate in theology of Uni- 
versity college. Durham. 

April 6. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
William Rance Sainsbury, of Pickwick, 
near Corsham, Wilts, where he had long 
resided. He was formerly of Hertford 
college, Oxford. 

April 7. The Rev. Edward Green, 
M.A. of University college, Oxford, Curate 
of Lydbam, near Bishop’s Castle, Shrop- 
shire. 

April 8. At Shapwick, Somersetshire, 
aged 67, the Rev. George Henry Templer, 
Vicar of that place, and Rector of Thorn- 
ford, Dorsetshire, a Prebendary of Wells, 
and deputy lieutenant and magistrate of 
the county of Somerset. He was the 
eldest son and heir of George Templer, 
esq. of the Hon. E. I. Co.’s civil service 
(who purchased the manor of Shapwick), 
by Jane, eldest dau. of Henry Paul, esq. 


of West Moncton, co. Somerset. He was 
of Merton college, Oxford, M.A. 1808. 
He was instituted to both his livings, 
which were in his own patronage, in 
1810, and preferred to a prebendal stall at 
Wells in 1811. He married in 1807 the 
eldest dau. of Thomas Graham, esq. of 
Kinross House, co. Kincardine, and had 
issue an only daughter Sophia-Jane, mar- 
ried to Henry Bull Strangways, esq. 

At Linton, Kent, in his 83d year, the 
Rev. John Ashburner, for fifty-one years 
Vicar of that parish. 

April 11. At Sproughton, Suffolk, 
aged 48, the Rev. Edward Gould, Rector 
of that parish. He was the only surviving 
son of William Gould, esq. of Bury, who 
died in 1836, and of Maria-Susan, his 
wife, daughter of James Oakes, esq. of 
that town. He was of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1825. In 
1836 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Sproughton, on the presentation of his 
father, for that turn. in 1829 he mar- 
ried Mary-Anne-Penelope, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Heigham, of Hunston, 
Suffolk, who, with three daughters, sur- 
vives him. He was Rural Dean of the 
deanery of Samford. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 5, 1848. In Somers Town, aged 
52, Mr. Geo. Frederick Richardson, assist- 
ant in the mineral department of the Bri- 
tish Museum, and author of some manuals 
on geology. Being greatly embarrassed 
in his circumstances, and passing through 
the Insolvent Court, he committed suicide, 
dreading, it is supposed, the loss of his 
situation. Verdict, ‘‘ Insanity.”’ 

Murch 11. At York-gate, Regent’s 
Park, aged 16, Harriett-May, third dau. 
of John F. M. Reid, esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

March 12. In Camden-street North, 
George Sion Elwall, esq. formerly of Al- 
dermanbury. 

March 14. In Regent-st. aged 75, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Gooch, of Shenfield 
Place, Essex, brother of the present Sir 
Thomas Sherlock Gooch, Bart. He was 
the third son of Sir Thomas Gooch, the 
4th Bart. of Benacre, Suffolk, by Anne- 
Maria, dau. of William Hayward, esq. of 
Surrey. He early made the army his pro- 
fession, and reached the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 10th Dragoons. He mar- 
ried in Sept. 1801 Hannah, dau. of Sir 
Robert Barker, knt. and widow of Philip 
Small Webb, esq. of Milford House, Sur- 
rey, but by her had no issue. 

In Leigh-st. Burton-crescent, aged 77, 
Mrs. Jane Smart, relict of William Smart, 
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of Copthall-court, Throgmorton-st. soli- 
citor, and the last surviving dau. of the 
late John Gaitskell, esq. of Bermondsey- 
st. and Surrey-sq. 

Aged 64, Thomas King Walcot, esq. 
late of the Admiralty, and of Acre-lane, 
Brixton. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 69, Mary, relict 
of Adey Bellamy Savory, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 70, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Chinery. 

March 15. At Clapham, aged 23, 
Walter Yonge, M.D. only son of Walter 
Yonge, esq. surgeon, of St. Ives, Cornwall. 

In Gloucester-pl, New-road, Mrs. How- 
ley, relict of Col. Richard Howley, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

At his mother’s residence, Tonbridge- 
pl. New-road, Robert Abraham Varicas, 
esq. M.R.C.S., late of Woburn-pl. He 
was a contributor to the Lancet and Me- 
dical Times, and author of several papers 
on midwifery. 

March 16. At All Saints Lodge, St. 
John’s Wood, aged 34, Mary-Anne, wife 
of the Rev. Edward Thompson, D.D. in- 
cumbent of All Saints, St. John’s Wood. 

Aged 75, John Orth Waldener, esq. of 
Suffolk-st. Pall Mall East. 

At Cresswell Lodge, Old Brompton, 
aged 26, Augusta Isabella Griesbach. 

March 17. At Stoke Newington, aged 
85, Mrs. Sarah Mountford, relict of Wil- 
liam Mountford, esq. of Stamford-hill, 
and dau. of the late Capt. Thomas Archer, 
of Sunderland. 

In Eaton-sq. the Right Hon. Martha 
Sophia dowager Countess of Mulgrave. 
She was dau. of the late Christopher 
Thompson Maling, esq. of West Hen- 
nington, co. Durham; and was married 
in 1795 to Henry first Earl of Mulgrave, 
who died in 1831, having had issue a family 
of ten children, seven of whom survive, 
namely—the Marquess of Normanby, Col. 
the Hon. Chas. B. Phipps (secretary to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert), the 
Ladies Katharine, Sophia, and Charlotte 
Phipps, the Hon. E. Phipps, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Augustus Phipps. 

March 18. In Fitzroy-sq. aged 40, 
Samuel Ware, esq. 

Aged 75, Charlotte Sturges, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Sturges, formerly 
Rector of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, and Vicar 
of St. Mary’s Reading, Berks. 

In London, aged 55, the Hon. Robert 
Claxton, H.M. Chief Justice of the island 
of St. Christopher. 

March 19. At Stamford -hill, aged 62, 
Edward Moxhay, esq. proprietor of the 
Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle-st. (see 
our March Magazine, p. 306), and bro- 
ther of the late Richard Moxhay, esq. 
professor of music at Exeter. 
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At the Polygon, Clarendon-sq. aged 55, 
Martha, relict of Andrew Smith, esq. 

In Robert-st. Adelphi, aged 43, Charles 
Dalton, esq. many years connected with 
the firm of Boulcott and Co. 

In New Millman-st. aged 20, Jonathan 
Bletsoe Payne, student of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, third son of the Rev. Samuel Payne, 
Incumbent of Hunstanworth, Durham. 

Aged 74, James Fisher, esq. of Dulwich- 
hill. 

March 20. Aged 70, Mrs. Burnett, of 
London-wall. 

At Upper Mall, Hammersmith, aged 62, 
Major William Henderson, late of the 2d 
Bombay European regiment. 

In Hanover-st. Hanover-sq. aged 86, 
John Ward, esq. of Richmond, and of 
Mill-hill, Billericay, Essex. 

At Cooper’s-row, Trinity-sq. aged 65, 
Mr. Nathan Burt, a partner in the firm of 
Dennis and Co. the extensive wine mer- 
chants of Savage-gardens. He committed 
suicide by cutting his throat-with a razor. 
Verdict—-‘‘ Temporary Insanity.” 

In Pelham-cresc. Brompton, aged 80, 
Elizabeth, relict of Joseph Bell, esq. of 
River-ter. Islington. 

In King’s-road, Bedford-row, aged 88, 
Miss Elizabeth Auriol. 

At Brixton, Edmund, eldest son of G. 
T. Goodbehere, esq. of Lee, late of High- 


ury. 

March 21. At Muswell-hill, Mary, wife 
of Charles A, Amber, esq. 

March 22. At the residence of A. W. 
English, esq. of Denmark-hill, Sarah, wife 
of Joseph Thomas English, esq. of Stam- 
ford. 

At High-st. St. Giles’s, aged 45, Wil- 
liam Henry Billing, an artist. He was a 
painter in oil and water colours, but for 
the last two years had scarcely earned a 
sufficiency to procure food for himself and 
his wife, who it appeared had endured the 
most dreadful privations. 

March 23. Of apoplexy, aged 54, Ha- 
nanel de Castro, esq. of South-street, Fins- 
bury. 

At Camden Cottages, Camden-town, 
aged 25, Edward, youngest son of the late 
G. K. Paxon, esq. 

Aged 76, William Jautard, esq. late of 
the Audit Office, and formerly of Lisbon. 

March 24. In Eaton-terr. Eaton-sq. 
aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of Reading Lit- 
tler, esq. 

March 25. In Wimpole-st. Catharine, 
wife of Adm. Sir Thomas B. Martin, G.C.B. 

March 27. In Norfolk-cresc. Hyde- 
park, Emma-Sarah, wife of Charles Knapp, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 89, Mrs. 
Lindo. 

Aged 22, Frederic William Derby, se- 
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cond son of William Derby, esq. Osna- 
burgh-st. Regent’s-park. 

March 28. In Upper George-st. Bryan- 
ston-sq. aged 35, Mrs. Frankum. 

In the Grove, Camberwell, aged 78, 
James Thomson, esq. late of Edinburgh. 

In the Finchley-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 80, William Prosser, esq. 

After a short illness, aged 76, George 
Roebuck, esq. 

In Onslow-square, Brompton, aged 78, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Beale. 

In Great Cumberland-pl. Louisa, relict 
of Walter Smythe, esq. of Brambridge- 
house, co. of Southampton. 

At Doctors’ Commons, aged 76, Sher- 
rard Beaumont Burnaby, esq. D C.L. 

In Brixton-road, aged 67, Mary-Anne, 
widow of Major Briscoe, Royal Art. 

At Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, aged 
58, James Grieves, esq. 

March 30. At Brompton, aged 34, 
Capt. Edward Bowen, late of the 26th 
Bombay Native Inf. 

March 31. In Osnaburgh-st. Regent’s 
Park, Harriet, wife of Col. Thomson, 
Royal Eng. and eldest dau. of the late 
Samuel Latham, esq. of Dover. 

April 3. In Euston-sq. Jenkin Lle- 
welyn, esq. 

April 4. Tn consequence of a fall from 
his horse in an epileptic fit, aged 20, 
Hunter Francis Fell, of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, youngest son of Rev. H. F. Fell, 
incumbent of Trinity Church, Islington. 

At Kensington, aged 31, Cecilia-Fran- 
ces, wife of John Tilley, esq. Assistant 
Secretary to the Post Office. 

April5. In Kensington Crescent, aged 
78, Francisca, relict of Major John Henry 
Campbell, formerly of Fulmer, Bucks, and 
Ramsgate, to whom she was married Dec. 
2, 1797. She was daughter of Mr. Ouvry 
of Acton, by a daughter of Aimé Gar- 
nault, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Enfield, formerly treasurer of the New 
River Company. She was also niece of 
the late Mrs. Anne Fisher (another dau. 
of Mr. Garnault), widow of Cuthbert 
Fisher, esq. of Ealing Park, and inherited 
part of Mrs. Fisher’s large fortune on her 
death in 1822. Mrs. Campbell has left 
three sons, Robert, Henry, and Thomas 
Carrington Campbell, esqrs. 

April 6. At Peckham, aged 35, George 
Thornton Barr, esq. second son of the 
late William Barr, of that place, and for- 
merly of Blackheath. 

At Russell-sq. aged 46, Emily-Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Dale, Vicar of 
St. Pancras. 

April 8. In Burton Crescent, aged 85 
years, Thomas Chapman, esq. an eminent 
printer connected with the London peri- 
Odical press. He was brought up to the 
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printing profession in the office of Messrs. 
Strahan and Preston, with the latter of 
whom he was intimately connected in the 
strictest terms of friendship. He was for 
many years the farmer and manager of 
the Morning Advertiser, for the benefit of 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Society ; and of 
late years was chiefly connected with the 
Globe and Traveller newspapers, as their 
largest proprietor, from which he had 
lately retired into private life with a good 
fortune. He was an old Liveryman of 
the Company of Stationers, having been 
elected in 1790; served the office of 
Master in 1836; and at the time of his 
death was nearly the senior member of the 
Court of Assistants. Mr. Chapman was 
an active, intelligent gentleman ; and was 
sincerely respected by a large circle of 
friends. 

April 10. In Sackville-st. St. James’s, 
aged 75, John Allingham, esq. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Walter 
Bentinck, esq. 

At Croom’s hill, Greenwich, aged 29, 
Maria, wife of William Speed, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law. 

April 11. Elisabeth, relict of George 
Henderson, esq. late Capt. 44th Foot. 

In Bryanston-sq. aged 6, Augusta-Bar- 
bara, dau. of Henry F. Broadwood, esq. 

In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, aged 77, 
Cornelius Buller, esq. of Ramsgate. 

In Upper Portland-pl. aged 45, Robert 
Newman Hunt, esq. 

In Chesham-pl. suddenly, aged 73, 
Elizabeth-Frederica, relict of William 
Orton Salmon, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

April 12. At Wandsworth Common, 
aged 67, William Saunders, esq. 

April 13. In Wellington-road, St. 
John’s Wood, aged 66, Elizabeth, relict 
of Andrew Walsh, esq. of Bread-st. 
Cheapside. 

April 14. In Gower-st. Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Dr. Cooke, of Gower-st. 

April 16. At Doddington Cottage, Old 
Kent-road, aged 67, James Powell, esq. 
for several years one of the Common 
Council for Dowgate Ward. 

April 18. In her 46th year, Matilda, 
the beloved wife of Mr. Henry Gwyn, of 
Salisbury-place, Marylebone. 

Lately. At St. George’s Hospital, aged 
37, Mr. Wm. Stevenson, a well-known por- 
trait painter. The deceased gentleman left 
his residence in Brecknock-cresc. Camden 
Town, to pay a professional visit to the 
Earl of Cardigan, at Hounslow. He 
reached Piccadilly after the Windsor stage 
had started, and had to run some distance 
before he overtook it. He then mounted 
on the top of the coach, but had no sooner 
taken his seat behind the driver than he 
fell backwards and died instantly. Ver- 
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dict, “‘ Natural Death.’’ The deceased has 
left a widow and several children. 





Brevs.—Feb. 22. At Harrold, aged 93, 
Mrs. Anne Bletsoe. 

Feb. 28. At Ravensden, 
Mackay. 

Lately. At Ridgmount, after a linger- 
ing illness, Miss Readman, at an ad- 
vanced age. 

Berxs.—Lately. Aged 83, Anna, dau. 
of the late Charles Buckworth, esq. of 
Park Place. 

At Reading, aged 60, Mary, relict of 
John Smith, esq. 

April 6, Robert Baker, esq. late town 
clerk of Newbury. 

Bucxs.—Marech 31. At High Wy- 
combe, aged 70, Major Robert Shelley, 
esq. He was the youngest son of the late 
Sir Percy Bysshe Shelley, Bart. by his se- 
cond wife Elizabeth-Jane Sidney, the sole 
heiress of the Sidneys of Penshurst; and 
half-brother of the late Sir T. Shelley, 
Bart. of Goring Castle, and last surviving 
brother of Sir John Shelley Sidney, Bart. 
of Penshurst Castle, Kent, whose death 
we noticed in our last Magazine. 

CaMBRIDGE.—March 21. Louisa-Si- 
bella, third dau. of the late Rev. T. J. 
Abbott, of Newmarket. 

April 11, At Cambridge, aged 61, John 
Charles Odell. 

CuEsHirE.—March 13. Aged 75, Sa- 
muel Ashton, esq. of Pole-bank. 

April 7. Anne-Jane, dau. of J. B. 
Glegg, esq. of Withington Hall. 

Cornwati.—WMarch 11. At an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Brune Prideaux, relict of 
William Brune Prideaux, of Prideaux Cas- 
tle. She was previously the widow of 
Capt. G. W. A. Courtenay, R.N. son of 
Wm. Courtenay, ésq. and the Lady Jane 
Stuart, sister of the Earl of Bute, by whom 
she has left two dans. Frances (who mar- 
ried Chaloner Blake Ogle, esq.) and Mary- 
Stuart. Mrs. Brune Prideaux was a dau. 
of General William Ogle, of Causey Park, 
Northumberland, by the only dau. of 
Governor Stockwell. 

March 16, At Penryn, aged 57, Wil- 
liam Baker, esq. solicitor, eldest son of 
_ the late Rev. William Baker, of Gerrans. 

April 3. At Penryn, aged 85, Stephen 
Johns, esq. one of the few remaining soli- 
citors of the last century. 

Dersy.—April 9. At Stapenhill, aged 
77, Jane Lloyd, daughter of the Rev. 
Owen Lloyd, formerly Vicar of that pa- 
rish. 

Drevon.—March 14. 
Miss Sophia Moffat. 

March 15. At Sidmouth, aged 22, 
George Yates, esq. son of William Wing- 
field Yates, esq. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 
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March 16. At Lukesland Grove, near 
Ivybridge, aged 77, Miss Eliza Savage. 

March 17. At Bradninch, aged 79, 
Jane, relict of John Matthews, esq. 

March 18. At Paignton, at an advanced 
age, Mary Stuart, only surviving child of 
the late P. Stuart, esq. formerly of Banff 
and Aberdeen, N. B. 

March 19. At Stonehouse, aged 70, 
Agnes Ann Boger, sister of the late John 
Boger, esq. of Wolsdon, Cornwall. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 65, John Summers 
Down, esq. M.D. 

March 21. At Collipriest House, Tiver- 
ton, aged 59, Robert Baker, esq. 

At Exmouth, aged 24, the wife of John 
Coke Fowler, esq. barrister-at-law, and 
youngest dau. of John Bacon, esq. of 
Exeter. 

March 25. At Newton Abbot, aged 55, 
Sarah, relict of Thomas Flamank, esq. 
Hon. E.1.Co.’s service. 

April 2. At Plymouth, Lucy Watson, 
sister of Capt. Watson, R.M. 

At Manadon, aged 79, John Alexander 
Parlby, esq. magistrate of the county, and 
youngest son of the late Thomas Parlby, 
esq. of Stonehill. 

April 6. At Torquay, aged 36, Maria- 
Love, wife of the Rev. Theodosius Bur- 
nett Stuart, Vicar of Northallerton. 

April 9. At Torquay, Eliza-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. Timins, R.M. 

At Heavitree, aged 81, Anna, relict of 
James Wake, esq. barrister-at-law. 

April 11. At Ham, near Plymouth, 
Mary-Trelawny, eldest dau. of the late 
George Collins, esq. 

April12. At Torquay, aged 21, Ali- 
cia-Sophia, third dau. of the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull. 

Dorset.—March 6. At Weymouth, 
aged 72, Sarah, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Lewis, of Cardiff. 

March 25. At Weymouth, William 
Legg, esq. solicitor. 


April 1. At Poole, aged 36, Samuel 
Slade, esq. merchant. 
April 7. At Herringstone, near Dor- 


chester, aged 22, John-Allen, eldest son 
of J. A. Pope, esq. 

Duruam.—April 7. At Sedgefield, 
Ann, dau. of the late Ralph Ord, esq. of 
Sands. 

Essex.— March 21. Aged 71, Daniel 
Howard, esq. of Great Clacton. 

April 4. At Wanstead Grove, the Hon. 
Anne Rushout, eldest sister of Lord 
Northwick. 

Aged 70, Jane, widow of the Rev. Chas. 
Henry Laprimaudaye, Vicar of Leyton. 

GuiovucresteR.—March 13. Aged 83, 
Edward Waring, esq. of Bristol, an 
exemplary member of the Society of 
Friends. 
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March 14. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 
80, Mrs. Sharples. Some five years. since 
Mrs. Sharples presented to the trustees 
of the Bristol Fine Arts Academy the sum 
of 2,000/. for the purpose of founding and 
supporting that institution; and it now 
appears from the deceased lady’s will, that, 
after deducting certain bequests and le- 
gacies, the whole residue of her property 
is bequeathed to the Academy. Her fu- 
neral was attended by one mourning 
coach, containing J. S. Harford, esq. 
President; P. W. S. Miles, esq. M.P. 
Vice-President ; the High Sheriff; and 
G. H. Ames, esq. the Treasurer of the 
Fine Arts Academy. The Honorary Se- 
cretary, Jere Hill, esq. and Robert Bright, 
esq. one of the trustees of the Academy, 
followed on foot, together with the 
members of the committee, and nearly all 
the resident artists of Bristol, in deep 
mourning. 

March 15. At Alderley, Anne, only 
surviving child of William Burlton, esq. 
formerly of Wyken Hall, Leic. and Don- 
head, Wilts, Recorder of Leicester and 
Shaftesbury. 

March 16. At Bristol, aged 80, Mercy, 
widow of William Hurle, esq. 

March 17. At Bristol, aged 73, John 
Mills, esq. for several years a town 
councillor for the ward of St. James, and 
upwards of 30 years proprietor and con- 
ductor of the Bristol Gazette. 

At the Hotwells, of consumption, Wm. 
Lea, esq. of Hanbury, surgeon, eldest son 
of the late Captain Lea, of H.M. 20th 
Light Dragoons. 

March 18. At Westonbirt, aged 71, 
Anne, relict of George Peter Holford, esq. 

March 19. At Cheltenham, aged 80, 
Sarah, relict of Samuel Ferrand Wad- 
dington, esq. and mother of Alex. Wad- 
dington, esq. of Usk. 

Aged 45, Amelia, fourth dau. of the 
late Thomas Camplin, esq. of Bristol. 

March 20. At Clifton, aged 70, John 
James, esq. of Newnham, one of Her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for that 
county. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Lieut.-Col. John 
Wolrige, late of the Royal Marines. He 
left his residence about noon, and in the 
evening was discovered in the pond at 
Marl hill. Verdict, ‘‘ Found drowned.’”’ 
The deceased had been unsettled in his 
mind for several months, owing to an in- 
jury of the head, occasioned by a railway 
accident. He was promoted to Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1833. 

April1, At Clifton, aged 82, Mary, 
widow of Charles Ranken, esq. of the 
Hon. E. I. C.’s Mil. Service, Bengal. 

April 2. At Bristol, aged 79, Mr. 
William Phillips, 45 years subsacrist to 
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the Cathedral. He was attending to his 
duties on Sunday the Ist, apparently in 
his usual good health, but in the act of 
dressing on the next morning fell dead at 
his bed-side. Mr. Phillips was formerly 
in the service of Mrs. Hannah More and 
her sisters when they kept a boarding 
school in Bristol. During the riots in 
October 1831, when the Bishop’s Palace 
was destroyed, he defended the Cathedral 
from the intrusion of the mob, and wrested 
an iron bar from one of the rioters, for 
which act of intrepidity the Dean and 
Chapter presented him with a silver cup, 
bearing a suitableinscription. It is some- 
what remarkable that persons holding 
similar situations in the Cathedrals of 
England have usually lived to an advanced 
age; and it is recorded that when Bishop 
Warburton was enthroned at Gloucester 
he was shown the Cathedral by two 
Vergers, who were so remarkable for their 
superannuated appearance that he jocosely 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I suppose you have 
been here from the Reformation.’’ 

At Bristol, aged 69, Mr. James Lodge, 
for upwards of 51 years connected with 
the Theatres Royal, Bath and Bristol. 

April 4. At Bristol, Mrs. Sophia 
Peach, the only sister of George Peach, 
esq. of Milbrook, Child Okeford. 

April 5. At Bristol, aged 55, Sophia, 
wife of the Rev. J. Taylor. 

At Clifton, Charles Franklin Head, 
Lieut.-Col. unattached, and late of the 
Queen’s Royal (2nd regiment). He en- 
tered the service in 1811, and became a 
Lieut.-Col. on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales’s brevet in 1841. He served 
with the 93rd Highlanders during the ex- 
pedition to South America and the cam- 
paign in New Orleans. He subsequently 
proceeded to India, and was there em- 
ployed for many years. He acted as 
Assistant Quartermaster Gen. to the force 
assembled before Kalapore, in the Southern 
Mahratta ; and was employed in Canada 
in a particular service during the late out- 
break. During his late years of service 
he was connected with the 2nd Royals. 

April 10. At Wormington Rectory, 
aged 32, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. 
R. F. Billingsley, and youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. H. P. Polson. 

At Lechlade, aged 50, Elizabeth, wife 
of Capt. W. I. Cole, R.N., K.H. 

Hants.—March 14. At Southampton, 
aged 90, Isabella Katherina Strange, only 
surviving daughter of the late Sir Robert 
Strange, the celebrated engraver. 

March 21. At Southsea, aged 74, 
Richard Wardroper, esq. formerly of 
Midhurst, Sussex. 

March 22, At Hinton House, aged 15, 
Ellen-Eliza, second dau. of the late John 
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Lucie Smith, esq. LL.D., of Blackheath 
and British Guiana. 

March 25. At Godshill, near Fording- 
bridge, aged 87, Mrs. Mary Deadman, 
widow. 

March 27. At Bentley, aged 94, Mr. 
John Eggar (the father of Mrs. Jerdan, 
the wife of Mr. W. Jerdan, the editor of 
the “ Literary Gazette’’). He died of 
mortification, resulting from the bite of a 
dog, which worked downwards to the foot, 
and thus protracted the sufferings of this 
fine old gentleman. 

March 29. At Southampton, aged 80, 
Robert Smith, esq. 

March 30. At Broughton, aged 69, 
the Rev. Hugh Russell, for nearly 40 
years pastor of the Baptist Church and 
congregation at that place. In him were 
united the scholar and the Christian, 

At Keydell, near Horndean, the resi- 
dence of her son, Mr. Charles Kean, Mrs. 
Mary Kean, relict of Mr. Edmund Kean. 

April 1. At Bournmouth, aged 56, 
Joseph Quincey, esq. 

Lately. At Mitcheldever, aged 11, Al- 
fred, son of the Vicar, the Rev. T. Clarke. 

At Portsmouth, aged 68, Town Major 
White. He had seen much service. He 
had been in 40 actions with the enemy ; 
had been four times wounded, and at the 
period of his decease had completed 58 
years’ service on full pay and active duty. 
He had received the Peninsular medal 
with six clasps. 

April 8. At Westridge, Isle of Wight, 
aged 23, Rose, second dau. of the late 
George Gibson, esq. 

Hereronp.—March 23. At Fowdon, 
Kingsland, aged 88, Elizabeth Hughes, 
the wife of a poor labourer, who in 1804 
obtained some celebrity as a successful 
impostor. She declared that, ‘‘ in conse- 
quence of interviews with angels, and the 
particular inspiration of Heaven, she had 
the gift of curing all diseases and infirmi- 
ties to which the human frame was liable, 
by touching the parts affected and saying 
a prayer for the success of her endea- 
vours.”’ Her fame spread throughout 
this and the adjoining counties, and in 
six weeks more than 3000 dupes were 
touched by the impostor for various mala- 
dies; she never received money, but the 
members of her family were always ready 
to pocket any fees that were offered, and 
it was supposed that in a short period 
about 700/. was so obtained. The whole, 
however, was dissipated ; and many years 
previous to her death the old woman re- 
— assistance from the parish of Kings- 

and. 

March 29. Aged 26, Charles William, 
fourth son of the late Nicholson Peyton, 
esq. of the Bartons, 
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April 7. At Breinton, near Hereford, 
Elizabeth-Anne, wife of Capt. James 
Harris, R.N. 

Kent.—Oct. 24. At Hythe, Thomas 
Henry Stafford Hotchkin, late of Wood- 
hall Lodge, near Horncastle, co. Lincoln, 
esq. He was the eldest and only surviv- 
ing son of the late Thomas Hotchkin, of 
the same place, and of South Luffenham, 
Rutlandshire, esq. by Mary-Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Henry O’Brien, of 
Blatherwycke Park, near Wansford, co. 
Northampton, and Stone Hall, co. Clare, 
esq. and was some years a Lieutenant in 
the Royal Horse Guards (Blue). He 
leaves issue three sons and two daughters. 

March 14. At Dartford, aged 71, John 
Dorman, esq. 

March 15. At Sandling Park, aged 7 
months, Sophia, youngest child of Wm. 
Deedes, esq. M.P. 

March 21. At Folkestone, Ann, second 
dau. of Charles Golder, esq. Mayor of 
that town. 

- March 23. At St. Margaret’s, Ro- 
chester, aged 79, Mrs. Fothergill, relict 
of the Rev. Thomas Fothergill, some time 
Rector of Cheriton Bishop, but more re- 
cently Vicar of Twerton, near Bath. This 
lady was the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Bathurst, one of the dignitaries 
of Rochester cathedral, and representa- 
tive of the eldest branch of the family 
of Bathurst. 

March 24. At Woolwich, aged 74, 
Dr. Henry Parkin, R.N. of Cawsand, 
Cornwall, Iuspector of Fleets and Hospi- 
tals, having served upwards of 53 years, 
and many years principal surgeon to the 
Royal Marine Infirmary, Woolwich. 

March 26. At Lee, aged 67, Arthur 
Willis, esq. 

At Margate, aged 66, Catherine-Percy, 
relict of Wm. Eagles Johnson, esq. for- 
merly of Portway Hall, Staffordshire. 

Lately. At Deal, the wife of C. Kings- 
mill, esq. at an advanced age. 

At Margate, aged 72, William Preston, 
esq. 

“april 4. At Dover, aged 77, Edward 
Rutley, esq. Alderman of Dover, and se- 
nior Jurat of the old Corporation. 

April5. At Bromley, aged 85, Frances- 
Estcourt, relict of the Rev. Wm. Hall, 
D.D. formerly of Acton, Middlesex, and 
Alloa, North Britain. 

April 7. At Dover, Richard Dono- 
van, esq. of Ballymore, co. Wexford. 

At Sutton-at-Hone, Ann, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Allen. 

April 8. At Canterbury, aged 65, Cle- 
mentina, relict of F. Dalton, esq. surgeon 
in the Life Guards. 

April 9. At Lee, Ann, wife of the 
Rey. William Francis Sims, M.A. 
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April 14. At Chislehurst, aged 81, 
Henry Baskcomb, esq. 

LancastER,—March 20. At Liver- 
pool, suddenly, aged 62, John Priestly, 
esq. of Parkfield Cottage, Toxteth Park, 
and of the firm of Priestly, Griffith, and 
Cox, brokers. 

March 23. Aged 63, J. R. Barnes, 
esq. Darley Hall, near Bolton. 

March 30. Aged 52, James Chapman, 
esq. late Coroner for the borough of Man- 
chester. 

April 2. At Hulme, Manchester, aged 
71, John Pooley, esq. 

LeicesteER.—March 9. At Twycross, 
aged 58, Elizabeth, relict of William Clare, 
esq. of the above. place. 

March 26. At Leicester, aged 83, 
Thomas Miller, esq. 

Lincoty.—March 23. At Louth, aged 
86, John Jackson, esq. 

April 6. At Welton, near Spilsby, 
Harriet-Emma, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Parker. 

Mippiesex. — April 1. At Holly 
Lodge, Hanwell, aged 59, John Gray, esq. 

Monmovutu.—Lalely. At Monmouth, 
aged 83, Miss Aun Hoskins. 

NorFoLk.—March 25. At his resi- 
dence, Grove House, Holt, after a short 
illness, in his 63rd year, Thomas Andrews 
Girling, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Andrews Girling, esq. of Foulsham, and 
Sarah his wife, the only daughter of Tho- 
mas Burcham, esq. of Scarning. He was 
a Deputy-Lieutenant for Norfolk, and 
Captain and Adjutant of the Norfolk or 
**Prince Albert’s Own’? Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, a brevet Major in the Army, dated 
10th Jan. 1837, and formerly Captain in 
the Sth Fusiliers. He entered the service 
Aug. 28, 1804, was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant Sept. 21, 1805, and to a company 
Oct. 13, 1814; was placed on half-pay by 
reduction Feb. 25, 1816; was brought on 
full pay Nov. 11, 1824 as Paymaster 77th 
Regiment ; returned to his former half-pay 
May 24, 1829, and retired 29th April, 
1842. A short time previously to his 
death he received a Peninsular Medal and 
Clasps, having been present at the actions 
of Corunna and Salamanca. 

March 27. Near Norwich, aged 84, 
Charlotte, widow of Robert Berney, esq. 
of Worstead. 

NortHampton.— March 3. At Green’s 
Norton, aged 81, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Faweett. 

March 10. At Welford, aged 90, Mrs. 
Vials, mother of Mr. George Vials, of 
Northampton. 

Norrs.—April 12. At Fountain-dale, 
near Mansfield, aged 25, John Peter Need, 
esq. Senior First Lieut. of the Rifle 
Brigade, and youngest son of the late 
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Lieut.-Gen. Samuel Need, formerly Colo- 
nel of H.M.’s 9th Regiment of Lancers. 

April 14. At Sutton-Bonington, aged 
73, Edward Bacon, esq. 

Sator.—March 22. At Tickwood, 
near Wenlock, Frances, wife of William 
Winstanley Hull, esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late Benjamin Wilson, esq., of Ard- 
wick, near Manchester. Two months before 
she departed this life, she had learned the 
death of her eldest son, on duty in Africa. 

April 3. At Kinlet Hall, aged 63, 
Harriet, wife of William Lacon Childe, 
esq. She was second dau. of the late 
Wm. Cludde, esq. of Orleton ; was married 
in 1807, and had a numerous family. 

Somerset.—March 17. At Weston- 
super- Mare, aged 90, Mrs. Roberts, widow 
of Wm. Roberts, esq. barrister-at-law. 

March 19. At the vicarage, Southstoke, 
aged 28, Caroline-Elizabeth, third dau. of 
the Rev. R. J. Meade, Vicar of Castle 
Cary, having survived her younger sister 
only three weeks. 

March 29. At Bath, aged 74, the Hon. 
Sarah Monck, relict of the Rev. George 
Monck, of Corston, and sister to Viscount 
Boyne. She was the eldest dau. of Gus- 
tavus, the 5th Viscount, by his first wife, 
Martha-Matilda, only dau. of Sir Quaile 
Somerville, Bart. She was married in 
1809, and left a widow in 1845. 

March 23. At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. 
Harriett Pitts Fisher, widow of the late 
Dr. Samuel Fisher, M.D. 

March 27. At Bath, aged 81, William 
Peard Jillard, esq. of Oakhill, Som. 

At Kilmersden, aged 103, Anne Abra- 
ham. Her physical powers continued, in 
a great measure, unimpaired, till the last 
two years: when she regularly walked a 
distance of a mile and a half to perform 
such light work as she was allowed to 
engage in. Some time since, she received 
from the Bath and West of England So- 
ciety the accustomed premium for long 
and faithful service; accompanied with the 
usual honorary certificate. The pecuniary 
donation she entrusted to a friend to 
preserve against the day of her death, and 
to defray the expenses of her funeral, for, 
with a laudable spirit of independence, she 
had always resolutely refused parochial 
relief. 

March 29. At Bath, aged 55, Col. 
Charles M. Bird, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Madras service. He had suf- 


fered great depression of spirits in conse- 
quence of being separated from his wife. 
Verdict, ‘‘ That the deceased came to his 
death by his own hand, but was of an 
unsound state of mind at the time he 
committed the act.’’ 

At Uphill, aged 87, Mrs. 


March 31. 
Hancocks. 
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Lately. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Sophia, second dau. of the late S. Wren, 
esq. and great-grand-dau. of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. 

In Bath, Mary-Ann, relict of Joseph 
Blandford, esq. of the Inner Temple. 

At Bath, aged 80, Sarah-Ann, widow of 
R. H. Shearman, esq. of Chelsea. 

At Taunton, aged 84, Mrs. Pounsbury, 
widow of J. Pounsbury, esq. 

April7. At Bath, aged 75, Harriet, 
widow of William Alexander, esq. M.D. 
of Halifax, and fourth dau. of the late 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart. of Milnes- 
bridge-house, Yorkshire. 

April 9. At Wellington, Alexander 
Edward Webber, surgeon, fourth son of 
the late Rev. Edward Webber. 

Srarrorp.—April 7. Aged 58, Wm. 
Holland, esq. of Rodbaston hall. 

SurroLtx.—March 12. At Shottisham, 
having nearly completed her 90th year, 
Charlotte, relict of the Rev. William Kett, 
Rector of that parish. She was one of the 
daughters and coheirs of John Garneys, 
of Yoxford, surgeon, descended from a 
very ancient family of note and influence 
in the county of Suffolk, and was married 
in 1782 to Mr. Kett, by whom she had a 
family. 

March 18. At Brundish hall, aged 79, 
John Rana Gooch, esq. 

March 20. At Southwold, aged 76, 
Sarah, relict of the Rev. Thomas Sheriff, 
late of Uggeshall. 

March 21. At Dunwich, Alice-Mary- 
Honywood, dau. of Frederick Barne, esq. 
of Sotterley-hall. 

March 22. Aged 80, Hester, relict of 
John Cordy, esq. of Woodbridge lodge, 
and formerly of Worlingworth. 

Surrey.—March 14. At Guildford, 
aged 63, Mary, widow of John Andrews, 
esq. Inspecting Commander of the Coast 
Guard. 

March 16. At Wallington, Maria, wife 
of Christopher Stainbank, esq. 

March18. Sarah-Anna, wife of Robert 
Browning, esq. of New Cross, Hatcham. 

March 26. At Beddington house, Wm.- 
Iienry, eldest son of Sir Henry Bridges. 

April 2. At Godstone, aged 76, 
George Lewis Hollingsworth, esq. 

April 4, Aged 45, Thomas Palmer, 
esq. of Sutton Common. 

April 9. At Barnes, Jane relict of 
Edward Stephens, esq. Comm. R.N. pro- 
jector of the Southampton Railway and 
Docks. 

Sussex.—March11. At Brighton, aged 
90, Mrs. Caroline Catherine Scellier Satis. 

March 13. At Wiston-park, aged 30, 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Goring, esq. 


March 20. At Hastings, aged 47, 
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Eliza, wife of Donald Butter, esq. M.D. 
of the H. E. I. Co’s. Medical Service. 

March 23. At Brighton, aged 18, 
Miss Edith Musgrave, third dau. of the 
late Sir Christopher Musgrave, Bart. of 
Eden hall, Cumberland. 

March 24. At Seaford, aged 36, 
Charlotte, wife of Joseph Baldwin, esq. 
Collector of Her Majesty’s Customs at 
Newhaven. 

March 26. At Lewisham, aged 80, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Wood, esq. of 
Red Lion court, Watling street. 

March 29. At Brighton, aged 79, 
Anne, widow of Thomas Calvert, esq. 
formerly of Grafton street. 

Aprif 2. At Hastings, aged 72, Wm. 
Reade, esq. late of Camberwell. 

April 4. At Brighton, aged 71, Mar- 
garet-Schaw, wife of James Shudi Broad- 
wood, esq., of Lyne, near Horsham. 

Aprils. At Brighton, aged 22, Marion, 
ouly surviving dau. of the late Capt. 
Penderick, of Ramsgate. 

April 9. At Brighton, Fleetwood- 
Lawrenson, son of Nathaniel Bogle French 
Shawe, esq. 

April 11. At Brighton, aged 75, 
William Haslewood, esq. late of Slaugham 
Park, Sussex. 

At Hastings, aged 65, George Gal- 
breaith Meares, esq. 

Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late 


Thomas Partington, esq. of Offham, 
Sussex. 
April 12. At Brighton, aged 77, 


Barbara, wife of the Rev. Samuel Clarke. 

Warwicx.—March 6. Aged 3, James- 
Lester, second son, and on the 8th inst., 
aged 8, Lucinda-Maria-Anna, second dau. 
of James Eccleston, esq. Sutton Cold- 
field. 

March 13. Aged 25, Miss Porter. 
The young lady was on her way from 
Carlisle to London, when, upon her 
arrival at Rugby, she was seized with a 
fit, and died shortly afterwards at the 
Horse Shoes Hotel. 

March 20. At Hartshill, aged 76, 
Elizabeth, wife of Richard Jee, esq. 

March 27. At Hartshill, aged 51, 
Mary, wife of Herbert Minton, esq. 

March 28. Aged 27, Robert Gardner, 
esq. solicitor, at the house of his father, 
John Gardner, esq. the Fields, Southam. 

March 30. At Leamington, aged 52, 
Charlotte, relict of the Rev. John Lowndes, 
for some time Rector of Okeford Fitz- 
paine, Dorsetshire, and youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. M. H. Bartholomew, Rector 
of Edgcott, Northamptonshire. 

Witts.—April 7. At Warminster, 
aged 93, Susanna, relict of William Bayly, 
esq. 

Worcester,—Lately, At Kempsey, 
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near Worcester, Charlotte-Maria, dau. of 
Edward Southouse, esq. 

Yorx.—March 4. At Falsgrave, near 
Scarborough, aged 77, Wm. Hick, esq. 

March 7. At York, aged 29, John 
Clifton, esq. 

March 18. At Scarborough, aged 66, 
Margaret, widow of the late Rev. Robert 

Morehead, D.D. Rector of Easington- 
cum-Liverton. 

March 19. At Sharow Lodge, aged 
80, Thomas Hopper, esq. 

March 21. At Thorp Arch, in her 
70th year, Frances, relict of George Car- 
roll, esq. of Munduff, co. Wicklow. 

March 28. At Middleham, aged 71, 
Lupton Topham, esq., Clerk of the 
Peace for the North Riding. 

Lutely. At Bawtry, Georgiana-Frances, 
dau. of the late Admiral Sir George Eyre, 
K.C.B. 

April 2. At her daughter’s, in Hull, 
aged 81, Mrs. Ann Wells, late of Horn- 
sea, and only surviving sister of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson, formerly of Wold 
Newton, near Hunmanby. 

April 3. At North Cave, aged 72, Sa- 
muel Everingham, esq. 

April 5. At Ebor House, Poppleton, 
aged 72, Mr. Robert Gray, late of York. 

April 10. Aged 53, Harriot, wife of 
Thomas Holden, esq. of Hull. 

April 11. Aged 23, Lavinia- Mary, wife 
of Thos. Colgar, esq. 

Wares.— Murch 30. At Cardiff, Wil- 
liam Phillips, esq. late of Bristol. 

April 2. At Maesgamedd, near Corwen, 
aged 84, Hugh Davies, esq. Deputy Lieut. 
of Merionethshire. 

April 11. At Dollys, Montgomeryshire, 
aged 33, George Meares, esq. 

Emily, wife of the Rev. Thos. Watkins, 
Rector of Llansaintfraed, Brecon, and 
dau. of the Rev. James Buckingham, 
Vicar of Burrington, Devon. 

ScotLanp.—March 15. At the Col- 
lege, Elgin, Dr. William Mackie, late of 
Bombay. 

March 18. At Crathes Castle, Kincar- 
dineshire, aged 84, Lady Burnett, of Leys, 
relict of Sir Robert Burnett, seventh Ba- 
ronet, and fourth dau. of Gen. Dalrymple 
Horne Elphinstone, of Logie Elphinstone, 
Aberdeenshire. 

March 21. At the Guynd, Forfarshire, 
aged 77, Margaret, widow of James Pier- 
son, esq. 

April1. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Basil 
Hamilton Murray, of the 43d Bengal 
Light Inf. youngest son of James Murray, 
esq. of Philiphaugh. 

April4. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Janet 
Steuart, relict of the late William Black- 
wood, esq. publisher in Edinburgh. 
April 8. At Montrose, aged 79, Lieut.- 
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Col. Alexander Chaplin, late of the Cey- 
lon Reg. 

April 9. At Restalrig House, near 
Edinburgh, the infant son of Lord Eli- 
bank. 

April 13. At Errol Park, aged 11, Ro- 
bert Dundas Duncan Allen, second son of 
Capt. and Lady Henrietta Allen, and 
grandson of the Earl of Camperdown. 

IrRELAND.— March 4. At Castlebar, in 
consequence of a fall from his Stanhope, 
J. R. Jackson, esq. 38th Regt. son of the 
late Thomas Jackson, esq. of Baker-st. 
Portman-sq. 

March 12. At Seapoint, Bray, co. of 
Wicklow, aged 67, George Seymour, esq. 
of apoplexy. 

At Cove of Cork, aged 25, Frances- 
Anne-Stepney, wife of R. E. Malone, 
esq. Paymaster and Purser R.N. 

March 20. At the Royal Barracks, 
Dublin, Ensign Tulk, of the 48th Regt. 

Jersey.—April 4. At Jersey, aged 66, 
Robert Townley, esq. of Ramsgate, Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the Cinque Ports. 

GueRNSEY.—March 20. Aged 35, 
William Pakenham Monk, M.D. Ver- 
dict, “ That the deceased killed himself 
by shooting himself through the head with 
a pistol in a state of insanity, caused by 
the immoderate use of spirituous liquors.” 

April 1. Aged 65, Richard Edward 
Armstrong, esq. late of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick. 

April 12. Aged 46, Emily, wife of 
Peter Bonamy Dobree, esq. of Beauregard. 

West Inpies.—Feb. 17. At Jamaica, 
aged 23, George Granville Best, of H.M. 
ship Imaum, second son of the late Arch- 
deacon Best, of Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Asroap. —Jan... Lieut. Charles 
Henry Verelett Temple (1842), additional 
of the Southampton, flag-ship at the Cape, 
eldest son of Vice-Adm. Temple, of Truro. 

Jan. 31. Phillip Staple, esq. late 
Comptroller of Her Majesty’s Customs in 
British Guiana. ' 

Feb. 23. At Gibraltar, Duncan-Au- 
gustus, fifth son of Rear-Adm. D. Camp- 
bell, of Barbreck, caused by a contusion 
in the head, received in the execution of 
his duty as Midshipmanof H.M.S. Power- 
ful. 

Feb, 24. Whilst gallantly leading his 
party at the storming of the bridge of 
Czibakhaza, in Hungary, Stephen Fox 
Digby, youngest son of the late Rev. C. 
Digby, sen. Canon of Windsor, and Rec- 
tor of Bishop’s Caundle, Dorset. 

March 7. At Toronto, aged 94, Anne, 
relict of William Dummer Powell, late 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, and eldest 
surviving sister of the late Charles Mur- 
ray, esq. of Petworth. 
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March 11. At Savona, aged 70, Maria 
Christina, dowager Queen of Sardinia, 
only surviving sister of the amiable and 
pious consort of Louis Philippe. Her late 
Majesty was dau. of Ferdinand IV. King 
of the Two Sicilies, and married Charles 
Felix, late King of Sardinia, the 7th 
April, 1807, but did not leave any family 
by that Monarch, who died in 1831. 

March 14. At Bergamo, Italy, Gus- 
tavus Woollaston Fowke, esq. son of Sir 
F. G. Fowke, Bart. of Lowesby Hall, 
Leicestershire, and a Lieut. in Prince 
Lichtenstein’s Regiment of Dragoons, in 
the Austrian Service. 

March 19. At Calais, Capt. Robert 
Edgar Campbell, late of the 23d Fusi- 
liers. 


March 21. At Paris, aged 73, John 
Ritchie, esq. 
March 26. At Gibraltar, aged 19, Sir 


John Home, Bart. of Blackadder, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Sidon. 
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Lately. At Louvain, Henry-Frederick, 
son of Sir H. T. Oakes, Bart. 

At Zurich, his native city, aged 62, 
the Swiss historian and philologist, John 
Gaspard Orelli. He took an active share 
in the liberation of Greece; and, on the 
establishment of its independence, the go- 
vernment of that country sent him letters 
of naturalization in a box of gold. 

At Paris, M. Tastu, the well-known 
librarian of Sainte Génévieve. 

At Ispahan, aged 34, M. Hommaire 
de Hell, a young savant charged by the 
French Government with a scientific mis- 
sion in Persia. 

In Paris, Mr. Moreton, an American 
printer. He has bequeathed 40,000/. to 
be given as a premium to any person who 
shall succeed in constructing a machine 
capable of striking off 10,000 copies of a 
newspaper within an hour. 

April1. At Boulogne, Comm, Alex- 
ander Kennedy, R.N. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 








Deaths Registered a 

i er a ee 
Saturday, Under 15 to| 60and Age not Total.! Males, | Females. 4 to 

| 15. 60. | upwards. specified. ra) 

March 31.1! 608 383) 250 — 1241 616 625 1621 
April 7. 466 327 | 201 _ 994 507 487 1225 
» 14.1] 487) 350 228 1 1066 512 554 1346 

» @. 216 12 1089 | 572 517-1348 


495 | 366 








Weekly Spring average of the 5 years 1844—48, 963 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aprit 17. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, 
47 0 30 4 18 10 25 0 27 4 28 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Aprit 19. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 6s. to 3/1. 5s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 10s. to 6/. 10s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Apriz 20. 
Hay, 22. 10s. to 3/. 17s.—Straw, 1/. 7s. to 11. 11s.—Clover, 31. 0s. to 41. 17s. 
SMITHFIELD, Aprit 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





Boel ... cens:psscee ssa, GE tone. St Head of Cattle at Market, Apriz 16. 
Mutton.........++238 Od. to 4s. 4d. Beasts......... 3858 Calves 100 
Vitel ss censesceenes ct» BS to de. 308. Sheepand Lambs 21,250 Pigs 220 


POEK .s00c000000ce4e 08. to4e, 204, i. 


COAL MARKET, Apri 20. 
Walls Ends, from 12s. 6d. to 17s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 18s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 42s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
- From March 26 to April 25, 1849, both inclusive. 
} ‘ahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | |Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
H re 2 | x . r jody : | 
4 (88) Se 8 sage] a Bs) E | 
i BSlOk) oS iS & Weather. ||2.5|5 5|.2 Ss 3 | Weather. 
| Oalss|" aA] a Aas)" Re) 8 
Mar. ° | ° | ° jin. pts.) Apr.| ° | ° ° jin. pts.| 
26 | 36 | 41 | 38 29,88 fair, cloudy || 11 | 40 | 46 43 |29, 68 | cly. fair, shrs. 
27 | 37 46 | 40, 45 |\cloudy 12 | 40 | 46 | 46 | , 68} do. do. do. 
| 28 38 45 | 41 » 27 | do. hail 13 | 40 | 47 | 38 , 27 | rain 
| 29/48 51 | 46 ,42 do. rain, fair|| 14 | 44 | 50 | 40 | , 42 | slight shrs. fr. 
} 30 50 57 | 46 ~— , 57 | fair, rn. cldy.|| 15 | 40 | 44 | 41 , 69 | rain 
31 49 56 | 44) , 56 do. do.do. | 16 | 40 | 46 | 44) , 74 fair, cloudy 
A.l 50 54) 45 =, 55 do. do. do. 17. | 37 | 40 | 31 | , 74 |\do. do. snow 
; 2/49 | 53 | 44) , 43 jdo. do. do. 18 | 39 | 45 | 32), 74| do. snow 
| 3) 42/48) 44, 54 | fair, cloudy 19 | 30 | 35 | 35 | , 29 | constant snw. 
i 4147) 52/46. , 61 |ldo. rain 20 | 38 | 45 | 37s, 56 |cly. rain, hail 
5 | 48 | 52/44 , 46 cloudy, rain || 21 | 38 | 46 | 38, 85 fair, cloudy 
6 | 50| 57 | 44s, 56 | fine 22 | 40 | 45 | 44, , 77 do. do. 
7 | 52| 54) 44, 48 | fog, fair,cldy.|) 23 | 40 | 45 | 41 —, 58 |Irain, cldy. rn. 
8 | 52 55} 46 =, 36 ‘cloudy, rain || 24 | 43 | 48 46 ~—, 71 | cloudy, fair 
i 9| 42 50/43 — , 44 do. fair 25/47 |)57 149 ~~ , 73 | fair 
b 10! 40 50 (| 42 , 51 ‘snow, fog, rn. 
H DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
1 S “a ee ee ee =e Risk <i ae ae - 
1 Be esid. & 888 S Ee Bm 
i a 3 se ow o 2 Qs NM is = x. Bills, 
| Bin Cs °% “ SEES Ss S £1000. 
a o r=] sf} — 
E 9 ase aS bo - 5a zz"; = $ June. 
{  — 913 ——-—_ ——- — —_ 50 pm. 36 +39 pm. 
30 ——_ ———.._ 923s ———-$ ——- —— —— —— 49 52 pm. 37 42 pm. 
Ci 3l——————._- 928 —- ——- ——- ———_ 92 pm. 43 40 pm. 
4 2—_———-__ 938.: ——- —_-——-—-—— 5 pm. 41 44 pm. 
i 3—_——,_ 92: ———— — —— —— 55 52 pm. 42 45 pm. 
ie \ | 924 ——————|—— —— 5458 pm. 44 48 pm. 
4 71913, 90$ | 922 91g —-————_—58 57 pm. 45 48 pm. 
Wl 9193 90 | 913 | 91 ————\—— 248 5759pm. 45 49 pm. 
1 101934, 903 | 91g | 914 101 —— 60pm. 46 49 pm. 
y 111933, 90% | 922 | 91g —-——|——245 6061 pm. 46 49 pm. 
1 121933, 902 , 923 | 91g ———— —— 243 6360 pm. 45 49 pm. 
13194 | 912) 923 | 923 —— ——|—— 243 6063 pm. 47 50 pm. 
141913, 902 | 922 | 91 —————— 248 64.62 pm. 46 48 pm. 
16193} 91 | 928 | 92. —————— 248 6463 pm. 45 48 pm. 
171933, 903 | 923 | 913-——-——————6563 pm. 45 pm. 
18194 902) 92} 913-———————— ————._ 44 47 pm. 
191923 902) 922 91¢————— 6865 pm. 47 44 pm. 
201933 903 | 928 913 —-_———— 245467 70pm. 44 47 pm. 
| 2111933, 90% | 92: 91g—— 893——-——————. 45._ 48 pm. 
23193} 903 | 923 913——————245 7169pm. 45 pm. 
241933 908 92 91-——————245 6971 pm. 48 45 pm. 
251933 903 | 922 91g —— 7071 pm. 45 48 pm. 
26 194 905 | 923 913 —— 243 68pm. 48 45 pm. 
| *| 
| 
| | 
ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 


Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





